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ART OF SINGING 
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Master of Arts Columbia University 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
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LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
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All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
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DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the American Academy ef 
Teaching and ameme 
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NANCY ARMSTRONG 
Simplicity in Teaching Piano and Theory 
Children and Adults, Student-Teachers 
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VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street, New York 
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DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
concertizing in Berlin 
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Phone: 4778 Morningside 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
(Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 
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ELLIOT GRIFFIS 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 
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DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
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225 West 110th Street, New York City 
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6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
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Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 
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—@- 
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New York City 
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Management: 
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SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., 
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Studie: 311 W.!TSth St., New York Tei.s 1547 Endiests 
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(Late of Vieuna) 
CONDUCTOR 
Care of Phidharmenic Orchestre LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


GRACE LAROM STELLNER 


Bw agg Vocal Teacher, sa 

ALL WHO TALK CAN sina” 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. 1435 estecih 
N. Room 41 Twesday ond Friday afternoons 


Katharine HOFFM ANN sscomansr 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
ARCHIBALD 


SESSION 


810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW vonenta mail 
Tuesday and Wednesday Cirele 0321 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramati¢e Coach 
Dramatic readings i = , aes costume numbers, 


Address—15 West 1. ith ‘St, New York City 
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BARITONE 
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BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio: New York (Wednesdays 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. Phone: an. 3634 
0 Johnson Ave, 


we ly 4200 
aver 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1426 Kimball Bidg. Chicage. 1H. 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Volee a “ey and Concert Cosdhing. 
Teaches the 


Rie J Bel Canto. 
204 WEST $24 STREET, Schuyler 6416. 


Herbert Stavely 


SAMMOND 


Concert, Recital, Oratorio, Church 


725 E. 13th St., 
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For 


B’klyn 50 Seventh St. N. Y. 
MME. CAROLINE 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER be COACH 
Voice Devel th 
sae Wen Cith ate New Tork 
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SIGHT SINGING 
EAR TRAINING 


Read music easily 
in fifteen lessons 


Developed through 


aural harmony 


EVA E. FRISBIE 


ORGAN—PIANO—THEORY 
100 Carnegie Hall 
Circle 1360 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB oF AMERICA 
KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 


America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 


Fer all information apply to the President 


1730 Broadway, New York 


MUSICAL COURIER 








A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation 


Norwalk, Ohio 

















THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


6 pow Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 
maker $3 $3 $3 33 $3 

q Its continsed use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 3 f- s 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -+-— -+- 
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SHEET MUSIC ~ ] 5; 


Ask for Century FE 


The more intelligent and the more thrift 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITIO 


Were ateys 


you are, the more you will 
sheet music. It is all sheet 


music can be, the very best edition of the worid’s very best music. 


Although “CENTURY” Is only 15¢ a copy, it Is beautifull 


printed on the 


best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 


the Master wrote it. 


You can’t buy better—So why pay more than Centur: 
Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, 


(20c) in Canada when you buy 


price (15c) and 
Dying Poet, 


Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard es ner 


Patronize the Century dealer, his low price Is 





nly b 
of his small profit. If he can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free. 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that good music can - 

be, yet it costs but 15 cents a copy, and they know 


parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 








WILLIAM REDDICK 


HER OF PIA 

HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 

Sesibnens 319 West moo. n c seedy why 
810 Carnegie Hell, N. Phone: Cirde 


LEXINGTON GALLERY, ground floor, 160 Lex- 
ington Avenue, corner 30th Street, NEW YORK, 
for exhibitions, social affairs, music, also 
lectures, day or evening; 45 feet square, 25 feet 
high; ecats 200. Acoustics and lighting unsurpassed. 
Telephone Caledonia 2973. 








*DANIELL 


Soprano and T her of Singt 
Address 181 West 110th &t., New York City. 
Telephone Monument 9177. 














STEGER 


The most valuable piano in the world 


STEGER Pianos and Player Pianos 
combine all of the essentials of the 
ideal instrument—artistic design, finest 
materials, thorough workmanship and 
a wonderful tone quality. 
STEGER WELTE- MIGNON (Licen- 
see) Reproducing Pianos. 
STEGER & SONS 
Piano ya ete Sompee: 
Founded y John V. Steger, 1 
Steger Buliding 
Northwest Gorter Wabash and Jackson 
Chicago, Iilinols 
































DO YOU WANT TO 
CONCERTIZE IN EUROPE? 


WE arrange _trans-continental 
tours at moderate prices. 


WE represent the leading or- 
chestras of Europe. 


WE are Vienna’s oldest and big- 
gest concert bureau. 





Concert Direction Gutmann 
(Hugo Knepler) 
Konzerthaus Bldg., 
Lothringer Strasse 20, Vienna III 


























BENDITIKY 


_, 829 Stratiord PL, and 900 Lyon and Healy Bidg., Chicage 


ALMA O’HAIRE 


CONCERTS —Soprano— RECITALS 
60 Northern Avenu: New York City 


 GLEASON === | 


L. De PACHMANN Spot vlan 
Teacher of Piana, Harmony and Countrpan 


199 bis Boulevard St, Germain, Paris 














HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 


835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6035 Lafayette 





THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Ago.tian Hai, New Yorx City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
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MARION TALLEY AND LAURITZ MELCHIOR 
MAKE SENSATIONAL METROPOLITAN DEBUTS 


Police Reserves Called Out to Maintain Order as Crowd Bievale Opera House to Hear Kansas City Girl—Scene 
Unparalleled in History of Famous Institution—Wins Pronounced Success—Danish Tenor, Too, Is Royally Received 
and Gives Remarkable Performance of Title Role in Tannhauser 


WORLD PREMIERE OF CARPENTER’S SKYSCRAPERS 


Something unusual happened at the Metropolitan Opera 
on Wednesday, February 18. There were two performances 
of opera—an unusual thing for any Wednesday, and in each 
performance an artist who is expected to become an im- 
portant factor in the company made a debut. In the after- 
noon, the new Danish tenor, Lauritz Melchior sang Tann- 


ians who had made the trip to New York especially to hear 
her debut. Mayor Beach of Kansas City spoke, as did 
Attorney J. Harzfeld, one of Marion's strongest supporters. 
Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Directors, made a happy response, after which the entire 
Kansas City delegation filed by and congratulated the debu 


hauser ; in the evening the long- awaited and much heralded tante. Two unusually interesting flashlight photographs of 
young Kansas City girl, Marion Talley, sang 
Gilda in Rigoletto. STULL LAR ULL ATIMTR TTT MTT Hill 


Yielding place aux dames, Miss, Talley = 
shall receive first notice. Her debut was 
unparalleled in the history of the Metro- 
politan as regards the interest taken by the 
public, and the word unparalleled is used in 
its full meaning, for there were no such 
scenes for the first appearance there of two 
such great stars as Caruso and Galli-Curci. 
The amount of publicity brought out by the 
human interest story of the young girl and 
the circumstances under which she came to 
the Metropolitan, was absolutely unequalled 
by anything that had gone before. The re- 
sult was that a crowd anxious to buy ad- 
missions milled about the Metropolitan until 
it was necessary to call out police reserves 
and clear the sidewalks with mounted police, 
one arrest being made for disorderly con- 
duct and a number of persons slightly in- 
jured in the crush. The foyers were still 

















with much grace and there is absence of those abr: upt 
gestures only too common in Wagnerian performances, Al! 
in all, for a new-comer he made a splendid impression 
auguring well for his future appearances here. The audience 


liked him very much. There were recalls after each act and 


a genuine ovation at the end 
The performance as a whole was one of the best of Tann 
hauser ever given at the Metropolitan, much better that 
one can see in any European theater today. Bohnen mad 
a living, plastic figure of the Landgraf: Schort sang and 
acted beautifully as Wolfram; Jeritza was an Elisabeth of 
(Continued on page 34) 


NOTED STARS FOR 
BUENOS AIRES OPERA 


Leading artists from the Metropolitan Opera, New York, 


the Chicago Civic Opera Company, La Scala of Mila 1, aml 
the State Operas of Berlin, Vienna, and Dresden, are an 
nounced for the three months’ season af 


opera which Ottavio Scotto, impresario, w 
direct at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires 
from May 22 to about August 25. The 
repertory will be taken from the standard 
French, German, and Italian works with 
Boito’s Nerone and Puccini's Turandot sche 
duled as novelties. By 


special arrangement 
with the Direction of La Seala, the company 
will have the use of all the scenery, mechani 
cal equipment, and stage personnel. of that 
famous lyric stage 

NERONE To Open SEASON 

Nerone will open the season on May 22 
with Claudia Muzio as Asteria. Others ia 
the cast will be Antonino Trantoul. Beri 
venuto Franci, and Ezio Pinza. Gino Mat 
inuzzi will conduct this, as well as the rest 
of the French and Italian repertories. This 


will be the first performance of the post 
humous, Boito opera outside of Ital 








crowded long after the performance began, Noteworthy, too, marking the season as the 
though there was no chance of admission; most comprehensive Buenos Aires has ever 
and beside the front door hung the “free list been privileged to hear, is the brilliant array 
suspended” sign for the first time in the of ortine engaged and the variety of the 
memory of man. The oldest attendants— works to be presented. The German opera 
and some date back to the very beginnings of _ be Sung in the German tongue with 
the Metropolitan Opera House—declared : he Reiner, late of the Dresden Royal 
that they had no recollection of anything — e. and now conductor of the Cincinnati 
like the excitement that prevailed. : oi mony "atm stems 8a oh ' 
TALLEY Wins PRONOUNCED SUCCESS Aounienl : W ith that pralie = = ~ S 
Be it said at once that the eighteen-year- sany now ta Enron Lenin a Reseoat 
old girl—she has not yet passed her nine- = Aires from Genoa on April 30 on the S. S 
teenth birthday—won an indisputable suc- : Gila Cumare ele auton nae 2 
cess. At the request of the Kansas City Uaited States will call tone Re BA a 
Star, the paper that has been promoting Miss Agr 26 ned May & Brae Zieas coke 
Talley for several yeats past, the Mu SICAL bee ‘nl engage d as general press representative 
Courier sent it a despatch on Miss Talley’s will leave shortly for South America. 
debut, which may stand for our own notice adeiiadlodh ‘Souk’ none an, , me. 
as well. It follows: singers, among them Fanny Heldy, Lott 
“Marion Talley has a voice of unusually Lehmann, Paul Bender, Richard Mave se 
beautiful quality, especially in the middle ander way. Artists already enenmed on 
and lower registers, which she handles with gag 
a vocal technic surprising in one of her age. PERSONNEI 
Remarkable, too, was her composure. There Soprani and Messo-SopraiitGlannine 
was scarcely a trace of nervousness. She Aréied-l ncehordl Gabriela “are 
acted with girlish freedom of movement and Aurora Buades, Karin Branzell. Elae Gort 
looked the part of Gilda to the life. It ner-Fischer, Lina Morelli Nina ~ Beane 
could not be expected that a girl of eighteen laudia Muzio, Rosetta Pampanini, Grasielle 
with practically no stage experience should Pareto. Meta Seinemevds otha © te 
advance at one step into the ranks of Galli- Bloch, Autonio Cortis. Giacomo Lauri Volpi 
Curci and Tetrazzini, but that she shows a Ludovico Oliviero, Luigi Nardi. Rudeli 
most unusual amount of native talent is evi- Ritter, Tito Schipa, Richard ‘Schubert 
dent. It was probably unwise to introduce Antonino Trantoul; baritones and bassos 
her so conspicuously at an age when her Gaetano Azzolini, Giuseppe de Luca, Cesare 
yoice has by no means realized its possibil- Formichi, Benvenuto Franci, Arnold Gabor 
ities and when she _ still lacks so much ex- MARION TALLEY Antonio Nicolich, Tancredi Pasero, FEzio 
perience, but if she is carefully watched over nineteen year old Kansas City girl, whose debut at the Metropolitan Opera on Pinza, Romano Rasponi, Titta Ruffo, Fried 
by competent mentors, there is no reason Wednesday evening of last week aroused unprecedented interest. Every seat was rich Schorr, Gustav Scuetzendrof cot 
why she should not develop into. a great sold for days in advance and the standing room crowded to the last inch, while ductors—-Gino  Marinuzzi Fritz Reiner 
artist, for the vocal material is there and police reserves were called out to control the crowd that still fought for admission Gabriele Santini; assistant conductors 
the potentialities of a real stage personality.” long after the performance had begun. Inside there were scenes of enthusiasm Pietro Cimaro, Dr. Karl Riedel, Carlo 
Be it added that many a Gilda has been seen such as are rarely witnessed. There were at least fifteen curtain calls for the young Sabino 
on the Metropolitan stage, in recent years, debutante at the end. The role she sang was that of Gilda in Rigoletto, and her The repertory will be as follow In 
too, who did not act the youthful Italian performance was highly creditable. (Strauss Peyton photo.) Italian—Gioconda, Aida, Trovatore, Andrea 
maiden with half the conviction Miss Talley aie ; Chenier, Amleto, Barbiere di Siviglia, Rigi 
gave to it. She is worth hearing for her = ane letto, Madame Butterfly, Iris, Cavalleria 
own sake now and she should rank with the OO Rc cana, Don Pasquale, Mignon, Pagliacci 
truly great ones in a few short years. La Wally, Carmen; in French—Manon by 
Of her success with the audience there can be no ques- this unprecedented event are shown on another page of Massenet, Faust, Pelleas et Melisande; German—Rosen 
tion. There were seven or eight recalls after the second this issue. kavalier, Walkiire, Tannhauser, Freischiitz,~ Meistersinger 
act, several of them taken alone, and, at the end of the Metcasm Desvt Azeo a Success 


opera after registering an even dozen, this reporter lost 
count. It was a great pleasure to see this charming Ameri- 
can young girl, who, by the way, is of the height and form 
to make a splendid figure on the stage, receiving the applause 
and cheers of her fellow countrymen and arriving, still so 
very young, after years of hard work, to receive prompt and 
early recognition on the foremost opera stage of the world.” 

The rest of the cast did its best to help her to victory. 
De Luca had never taken more pains with his fine presenta- 
tion of the title role. Lauri-Volpi sang his best—which is 
not so good, .at that. What magnificent vocal material goes 
to waste there! Merle Alcock was a rich-voiced Maddalena 
and Jose Mardones gave his rotund tones to Sparafucile. 
Fach and every one did his or her level best to make things 
pleasant for the debutante; nor should one forget to men- 
tion the skilful conducting of the veteran leader, Tullio 
Serafin, who directed the old time opera for the first time 
here and was a large factor in making the evening such a 
triumphant success for Marion Talley. 

After the opera Miss Talley held a reception on the stage, 
attended by a delegation of about two hundred Kansas City- 


house had 
The perform- 


In the afternoon, just as in the evening, the 
been filled to its capacity to listen to a debut. 


ance was Tannhauser, the first in the special Wagner 
cycle which is to include the Ring and Parsifal, and the 
artist in whom interest centered was Lauritz Melchior, 


Danish tenor, making his first appearance in this country 
His fame had preceded him here from Bayreuth, where he 
has been the principal tenor for the last two years. Melchior 
has a specialty fine voice. In the beginning of his career he 
sang for several years as a baritone, and the baritone qual 
ity, rich and warm, noticeable even at the very top, added 
to its effectiveness. He sang well, too, with a notable ab 
sence of that forcing, only too often present in the singing 
of tenors of German opera. There were traces of this, to 
be sure, in the first two acts, doubtless due to the nervous 
ness of a debut, but in the third act he was in command of 
all his resources and the Rom E rzaehlung was sung with a 
beauty of line and warmth of expression rarely heard. His 
appearance, also, is in his favor. Though large, he is well 
proportioned, and his expressive, mobile countenance is a 
great aid to him in his acting. He moves about the stage 


More Novelties at Metropolitan 





The first presentation of La Vida Breve, a lyric drama in 
two acts by Manuel De Falla, and Le Rossignol, a fairy 
opera in three acts by Igor Stravinsky, will take place in a 


double-bill at the Metropolitan Opera House on Saturday 


afternoon, March 6. Serafin will conduct both ope 

The cast of La Vida Breve will be as follow Salud 
Lucrezia Bori; The Grandmother, Kathleen Howard: 
Carmela, Merle Alcock; Paco, Armand Tokatyan Phe 
Singer, Paolo Ananian; The Uncle, Louis D’Ang 
Manuel, Millo Picco. The scenery has been designed and 
painted by Joseph Urban 

The cast of Le Rossignol will be as follow The Re 
nol (Nightingale), Marion Talley; The Fisherman, Ra pl 
Errolle; The Cook, Ina Bourskaya; The Chamberlain, Gu 
tav Schutzendorf; The Bonze, James Wolfe; First Japa 
ese Ambassador, Max Altglass; Second Japanese Amba 
oe Millo Picco; Third Japanese Ambassador, Giordari 
Paltrinieri; The Emperor, Adamo Didur; Death. Hen: 
etta Wakefield. Serafin will also conduct this work I 


scenery has been designed and painted by aes Soude kkine 
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THE ILLUSION OF BEAUTIFUL TONE IN PIANO PLAYING 


By George Woodhouse 
Principal of the George Woodhouse Pianoforte School in London 


n of the influence of touch upon tone quality decidedly preferable to that of others which makes no appeal existence of minute differences which escape ordinary ob- 
ing has been revived with the recent publi- to him, or the scientific evidence which appears to challenge servation and which, he claims, explain the difference in the 
irtmann’s work. The Physiological Basis of | such experience—In such a dilemma he invariably adopts a touch of various artists, and from this evidence concludes 
ind Touch. The long correspondence which — sceptical attitude towards analytical methods and usually that “the poetry of the pianist’s art . . . so far as poetry 
view of this remarkable work in the Lon mistrusts facts so derived. is transmitted by sound, will be found in just these fine 
legraph showed that despite the evidence of vee graduations of intensity and duration, and not in the matter 
arch most isicians remain convinced that ; in which fingers and hands are used, nor in any psychic ele- 
iffect quality of ne apart from the question The question is how can such apparently contradictory ment, mysteriously transmitted through the key to the tone. 
he pianist is able to produce varying quali theories be reconciled? To begin with, it is essential that the Tre “Poetry” or SouND 
maintaining equal intensity protagonists agree to contemplate identical phenomena. The si : ee —- ie 
tinguished English scientist, made scientist, for instance, must agree to consider sound in its This statement, judged scientifically, is incontrovertible, 
described in the scientific jour musical context, i.e. in the form in which it makes its ap- Yet there is one significant qualification—“as far as poetry 
and, although he brought is transmitted by sound’—which will arouse the reader’s 
o prove the pianist's capacity to curiosity. Mr. Ortmann will, I hope, tell us more of these 
independent of tone quantities, he a factors, otherwise the listener, who is conscious of such 
experiment had been sufficiently oS ee . poetic effect, and who learns that science cannot trace their 
tify um dateiie eerdarl 7 ie existence, must, fall back upon a belief in some mysterious 
psychic element such as the power of personality or the sug 
‘. gestion of a performer’s movements in creating imagined 
Mr. Ortmann has made more exhaustive experiments ; “a . : effects on the tone. 
ind these have led him to declare positively that “the . ie . These factors are indeed referred to at the end of his 
quality of nd on the piano depends upon its intensity” j : work, but, if Mr. Ortmann means by this that it is necessary 
and “what we actually do, then, when playing the piano, ; 3 to have one’s eyes as well as one’s ears open when listening 
produce sounds of various pitch, intensity and J 7 ae ; to a fine performance, in order to realize the poetic signifi- 
n: nothing more Which means, if true, that * sod <aite t cance of the music, he will hardly convince the aesthete that 
ki and Pachmann produce no qualities of tone fo Zoe PE 4 such evidence is acceptable in an analysis of the art. 
o not hear in the playing of any school girl , M “ere eo aca > 
mand of the dynamics of tone production Toucn or RuytuM? 
authorities on the subject are divided in q I suggest that the poetic element in pianoforte playing 
their opinion. Bre ithaupt agrees with Steinhauser, the ) : eludes the physical senses of hearing and seeing, that it is 
Gern ‘entist. whose views accord with Mr Ort- f vex ; See the creation of the imagination of the performer and listener 
mani while Tobia M: itthay is equally convinced that | ‘ Ps and has no complete objective reality. I refer to the factor 
character of touch does influence quality apart from Bee : of rhythm. Contrary to the general belief, rhythm has its 
intensity the sounds produced. The latter bases his a Eclat essential continuity only in the mind of the performer and 
belief on his contention that contrasted methods of Peay, : listener. Each tone and chord is but an isolated series of 
touch have variable effects on the elastic states of the ™ *, vibrations as detached and isolated as the separate photo- 
hammer shank, which set up vibrations of the hammer, E 8 ee3. graphs of a film, which, seen in rapid succession, create the 
and in turn are communicated to the strings at contact Oa rede illusion of continuous action. This living factor of rhythm 
We may assume that Mr. Ortmann was aware of Mr. m Paid ; ae. Be : has no external counterpart. It has its promptings obviously 
Matthay’s scientific experiments. Now, if Mr. Ortmann ee : ac: ; in the “fine graduation of intensity and duration of tone,” 
has conclusively solved the problem, then not only tradi Rae ? ; - bh a ae but we seek in vain for its physical existence. For this rea- 
tional ideas and principles relating to touch but also or ie 3 Sa son science, unless it can analyse this physical factor, must 
many accepted theories must be relinquished and give icy: rir ae ‘See ever fail to supply a rationale which will satisfy the aesthete 
place to a completely new rationale of pianoforte touch Ss APE 20 ee eee , ks on the question of musical quality of touch and tone in 
Peannre Cause ano Errecr! SRE Fee wee can : : ee pianoforte playing. 

‘ b: ; eas: Once this factor of rhythm is admitted, it seems to me 
that the problem of tone quality begins to solve itself. We 
no longer hesitate to accept the fact that the veriest tyro 
produces the same quality of tone from a piano as the great 
artist, for the quality that really matters is not in the isolated 
tones but in their living rhythmic relationship. 


vs. IsoLATED SouND 


Wuat SCIENTISTS SAY 


Undoubtedly pianoforte pedagogy in the past has ac 
umulated a good deal of sentimental make-believe in 
matters of touch. Illusions in matters of tone quality 
hould be recognized for what they are worth and must 
not be allowed to weigh in the scales against facts 


This will strike at the heart of prejudice and the mis 


guided subconscious self will only reluctantly relinquish Tue MusiciAn’s StxtH SENSE 


long cultivated habits. In matters of touch the pianist GEORGE WOODHOUSE To the musician, rythm is a sixth sense as essential to the 
must obviously come to terms with cause and effect from a drawing by Colin Gill, art as the factor of light to the painter. To listen for musi- 
Musical emotion, which itself re-acts on technic, must cal qualities in the sounds of isolated notes or chords is as 
disciplined to this relationship. Pianists who aspire to peal to the listener. He must accept the facts of rhythm, futile as to vearch for evidence of color in the dark, or to 
e complete reconciliation between musical emotion and melody and harmony. Science which ignores these factors ook for the beauty of fine drawing in the quality of the 
technic will be grateful to Mr. Ortmann for the assistance and reduces musical sound to an isolated chord or tone, pencil used. Rhythm plays immediately on the imagination 
which his work and untiring research affords them excludes the vocal elements which contribute largely to the of the listener and the effect or musical experience is no 
lhe question remains, how far has physical science taken experience from which the artist draws his evidence. On longer merely the effect of isolated sounds. 
u this quest and can it deal with the whole question of | the other hand, the artist must likewise agree not to confuse With the recognition of these truths, the piano student will 
he aesthetics of the art It is obvious that Mr. Ortmann’s his evidence, and declare, for instance, that he hears qualities not ‘waste time in obtaining make-believe quality effects of 
evidence and the conclusion which he draws from it will not in the isolated tone or chord which he heard when liste ning tone production. Having made his choice of instrument, he 
be accepted without argument. The musician is apparently musically, that is, when listening to the whole effect of — will study its mechanism and adjust his touch to its working 
riven the choice to accept either the facts of his own experi harmonious sound, and rhythmic movement. principles. He will recognize the fact that the piano is 
ence which tells him that the touch of his favorite pianist is Mr. Ortmann has probed deeply enough to establish the definitely not a one-man orchestra, that it is simply a percus- 
sion instrument of hammers and strings, and that its vibra- 
tions, apart from intensity, are determined by the particular 
— acoustic properties peculiar to the make of piano which he 
FORECAST OF EUROPEAN MUSIC FESTIVALS FOR 1926 chooses to play. The pianist who atte mpts to produce from 
(Subject to Change) these vibrations the tones of orchestral instruments would 
have to be a veritable alchemist in the magic of his touch. 
Date Place Event Except for the effects of the pedals, the pianist is an artist 
MARCH . ee = white nl - seg in “piano” - goer ye = ne 
March 17, 19, 20 ..-London (Kingsway Hall) Elizabethan Music Festival that ie aiscoet Lg esmecenetign ll yall Spur ieeeee 
APRIL Tue Great ILLUSION 
April 16-19 Bournemouth, Eng. sritish Music Festival To aim at quality apart from intensity of tone is an illuy- 
sory quest and the only effect is to reduce the musical and 
MAY dedi , ‘ 
echnical capacity of the performer. Feeling for tone 
. Oxford Oxford Music Festival (Heather Tercentennial ) relationship determines the musical qualities of touch. The 
Uncertain .. raun Trier (Treves), Ger. Rhenish Music Festival better the phrase is constructed, the more musical are the 
May 25-June 1....... IIE aa sk oa veckabesewsciceat Metropolitan Opera Week (Bodansky) sounds with which it is made. 
May 29 June * Heidelberg Coe eoereersesecesesecece Sixth German Brahms Festival This ideal of form in musical construction is completely 
satisfying to the artist. On the physical side it recognizés 
JUNE the t : 
‘ e truths that science teaches relative to the production of 
June 14-19( 7) ...Probably Mannheim ...............53rd German Tonkiinstlerfest tone and on the musical side it sets no limits to the imagiria- 
(General German Music Society) tive faculties which are disciplined to function within the 
June 16-22 .. eee Ziirich Fourth International Music Festival (1.S.C.M.) range of pianoforte tone 
To be announced. . Colombier (Neuchatel) ............. Swiss Tonkiinstlerfest This seems to me to be the only practical solution of this 
Tune 26-28 Aberystwyth, Wales ............00: Seventh Aberystwyth Festival intriguing problem. : 
Tune 26 a ... (Preceded by Harlech Festival, June 24, and 3rd Cardiganshire Festival, June 25). - 


BRUSSELS HEARS SCRIABIN’S 
To be announced. .... Beethoven Festival PROMETHEUS FOR FIRST TIME 


To be announced SND eo des gen uae ede oe Second German Handel Festival 
To be announced. Serlin .. . Fourteenth German Bach Festival Also a Hungarian Violinist and a Spanish Guitarist Are 
July 25-26(?).. ee err rrr Sixth Modern Chamber Music Festival Sieard 


AUGUST Brusse_s.—Scriabin’s Prometheus, just heard for the 
To be announced...... Glastonbury, Eng. Glastonbury Festival Plays (Rutland Boughton) first time in Brussels at the Concerts Populaires, was 
Aug. 2-7 .. Swansea, So. Wales Welsh National Eisteddfod encored, and so, contrary to what happened at its Paris 
Aut, S20 24055: eos Salzburg ........0eeeeeeeeeeeeeeesealzburg Festival (Mozart, etc.) premiére, carried off a triumphal success. We recognize 
“ee BOS ee eee 2 Munich . Opera Festival (Mozart-Wagner) today that, though it is too early to fix Scriabin’s place in 
the history of music, it is one of the most characteristic 

SEPTEMBER manifestations of romanticism in its decadence. 
To be announced..... Haslemere, Eng. ... Second. Haslemere Festival of Old Music Mme. Jelly d’Aranyi, Hungarian violinist, has created a 

(Dolmetsch) furore in one of the Concerts Populaires, conducted by 

Sept. 5-10 ... Worcester, Eng. Three Choirs Festival Vladimir Golschman, playing the Brahms concerto, also in 
Sept. 12-16 Oa Margate, Eng. ... Musi i a concert given by the-Pro Arte Quartet, in which she joined 
Paul Collaer, pianist in Bela Bartok’s second sonata. 

OCTOBER One of the sensations of the season was the enchanting 
Oct. 19-24(?) . : Blackpool, Eng. Blackpool Competition Festival evening of music and dance given by La Argentina, whose 


N. B.—The Musicat Courter has compiled this preliminary list for the convenience of readers who desire to make ap Pay Freer a wart Ae palestine Morigen =. 
their European arrangements early. It is, of course, subject to additions and changes, as at this time complete data ee ee es . y 


; famous Spanish guitarist, Andres de Segovia, for whom 
is not yet available. A definitive list will be published in the early sprigg. nai care was ~ end be extinasiasen. Segovia seems destined for 


a world career, A. GETTEMAN. 
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I do not know of any survey which lists the orchestral 
compositions by native Americans which have been per- 
formed by our orchestras during the past few years. I 
have, therefore, compiled such a list. For help in secur- 
ing the necessary material | am_ greatly indebted to the 
Sibley Musical Library of the University of Rochester 
and its librarian, Barbara Duncan, and to Mr. Mattfeld, 
librarian of the music division of the New York Library. 

OrcHESTRA LITERATURE SURVEY 

I have confined my research to the years since the war, 
the seasons 1919-1920 up to, and wherever possible, in- 
cluding 1925-26 investigating the programs of the thirteen 
most important orchestras of the United States and thus 
procuring a list of compositions by American born com- 
posers, performed by these orchestras during these seven 
years. I have limited the list to this period, first, because 
I am more interested in what has been played recently and 
what is being played now than in what was played years 
ago, and, second, because it is difficult and in some cases 
almost impossible to get data concerning some of the years 
during the war. 

I have limited my list to native born composers because 
of my feeling that no one born and growing to maturity 
abroad can truthfully be called an “American composer. 
This excludes a number of eminent men such as Charles 
Martin Loeffler, Ernest Bloch and others whom America is 
proud to claim as residents of this country and composers 
of international importance. 

Though the list was compiled with much labor and care 
it is very possible that there may be slight inaccuracies. 
The completed list is now in my hands and anyone who 
wishes may consult it. It will not be published, however, 
as it contains material of a highly explosive nature. 

Famous CoMPOSERS 


There are, however, certain intensely cominesing obser- 
vations which we make on the basis of a study of this 
material. In the period of times mentioned something over 
450 performances of the work by ninety-five composers 
were given, not including repetitions of a work by the same 
orchestra during the same season. The composers whose 
names occur in the repertory of the greatest number of 
orchestras during that period make up a rather imposing 
list: Carpenter, John Alden; Chadwick, George W.; Con- 
verse, Frederick; Ejichheim, Henry; Gardner, Samuel 
(born in Russia, came to U. S. age of four); Gilbert, 
Henry; Goldmark, Rubin; Griffes, Charles W.; Hadley, 
Henry; Hanson, Howard; Hill, Edward Burlingame; 
Kelley, Edgar Stillman; MacDowell, Edward; Mason, 
Daniel Gregory; Powell, John; Schelling, Ernest; Skil- 
ton, Charles S.; Smith, David Stanley; Sowerby, Leo; 
Taylor, Deems; Whithorne, Emerson. 

The particular works which have been played by the 
greatest number of orchestras during that period of time 
are: 

PopuLar Works 
Perambulator, Concerto, for 


Most 


Carpenter—Adventure in a 
piano and orchestra. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


ON THE PLAYING OF AMERICAN ORCHESTRAL COMPOSITIONS 


By Howard Hanson 
DIRECTOR OF EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


(Part of an address delivered by Dr. Hanson before the convention of the 


National 
Dayton, Ohio, on December 30.) 
Chadwick—Anniversary Overture. 
Eichheim—Oriental Impressions. 
Goldmark—Negro Rhapsody. 
Griffes—The Pleasure Dome of Kubla Kahn, 
Peacock. 


The White 


Hadley—The Ocean. 

Hanson—Lux Aeterna, Nordic Symphony. 

Hill—Stevensoniana. 

MacDowell—Woodland Sketches, Second Piano Con- 
certo, 

Mason—Indian Suite, First Symphony in C minor, Rus- 


sians, for voice and orchestra. Prelude and Fugue, for 
piano and orchestra, 

Powell—Negro Rhapsody. 

Schelling—Victory Ball. 

Froman—Artist’s Life, 

Skilton—Indian Dances. 

Sowerby—King Estmere, ballad for two pianos and or- 
chestra, Come Autumn Time, overture, From the North- 
land, suite, Piano Concerto. 

Taylor—Through the Looking Glass, suite. 

The above lists are based solely on statistics and do not 
imply the superiority of the above composers over other 
composers or of the works indicated over other works that 
might be mentioned. The number of performances which 
these works have received would indicate, however, that 
there is already a small orchestral literature which has 
found favor with the conductors of our orchestra. 

It seems fitting that the name which appears most fre- 
quently is the name of that pioneer of American composi- 
tion, Edward MacDowell. 

ORCHESTRAL REPERTORY 

If it is interesting to observe which composers have been 
most frequently represented during this period it is no less 
interesting to notice by what orchestras ‘their compositions 
have been performed. And here we make the discovery that 
the most progressive orchestras in this regard, the orches- 
tras that have shown the greatest interest in fostering Ameri- 
can creative art during this period by the performance of 
works by Americans, are the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
formerly under Pierre Monteux, and now under Serge 
Koussevitsky; and the orchestras of that much berated sec- 
tion of the United States, the Middle West, notably the 
Chicago Orchestra, Frederick Stock conductor, the Minne- 
apolis Orchestra, formerly under Emil Oberhoffer and 
now under Henri Verbrugghen, the Cleveland Orchestra, 
Nikolai Sokoloff conductor, and the St. Louis Orchestra 
under Rudolph Ganz. The majority of eastern orchestras 
have been rather backward in this respect, probably par- 
tially due to the system of short-term, foreign guest-con- 
ductors, many of whom never realize that they have mi- 
grated from the homeland. 

My critics may say that the East is perhaps more critical, 
demanding higher standards than the West, but this hardly 
seems the correct answer since Boston falls in line with 


Fantastic Suite. 
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Teachers’ Association at 


the western orchestras, and who would have the temerity 
to place Boston below New York city in intellectual 
standards? And then, too, when we turn from the gen 
eral list of American works to a selected list of works 
which have to some extent proven themselves—(1 assume 
that a work which has been performed by, let us say, at 
least four of our leading orchestras must have some merit 
to recommend it)—it is the Minneapolis Orchestra which 
comes first as having given the greatest number of per 
formances of these successful works. 

Another side of the question: One of the curses of the 
orchestral situation in this country is the difficulty of 
hearing repetitions of successful American works. In at 
tempting to evaluate a work justly it is necessary to hear 


it on the programs of more than one season's concerts 
Where were these works given the greatest number of 
repeated performances during these seven years? Again 
Minneapolis heads the list. The Los Angeles Philhar 


Rothwell also has an excellent 
record in this respect. It is easy to see from the study 
of this material why I have made the statement that ap 
parently the West shows greater interest than the East 
in the development of American orchestral composition 
PUBLICATION 


monic under Walter Henry 


PROBLEM 
is that we are already 
works by American 


The most important fact, however, 
developing a repertory of worthwhile 
composers and that these works are receiving hearings in 
varying degrees in every part of the country. It is hoped 
that works of merit by Americans will be played more and 
more frequently by our orchestras and that 
conductors of our orchestras will be filled more and 
by men who are interested in the production of such works 
Conductors who look for American works with their 
shut will not be likely to find them! 

In my pleas for performance and repeated performances 
of American works you will notice that I say “works oj 
merit.” Nothing could be more detrimental to the 
of American creative art than the performance of inferior 
works merely on the ground of the nationality of the com 
poser. Of course, if there must be mediocrities on sym 
phony programs | should prefer American mediocrity to 
foreign mediocrity. [| should prefer no mediocrity! 

A second serious problem confronts American orchestral 
music, the question of publication. The majority of the 
performed works are in manuscript and, due to the great 


positions as 


more 


eyes 


Cause 


cost of publishing in this country—the difficulty of even 
making expenses for the publishing firm—this important 
work 1s almost at a standstill. Works which have had a 
number of successful performances should be published, 


both scores and material, and the scores should be re 
printed in miniature edition, so that students over the coun 
try may become familiar with the works of their com 
patriots. The Carnegie Foundation in England is doing 
this important work for the composer of the United King 
dom and | most sincerely hope that one of our great foun 
dations in this country will undertake this most essential 
work on behalf of the American composer. 


COMPOSER WITNESSES ES VIENNA'S -REVIVAL OF ANDREA CHENIER 


Lotte Lehman and a Roumanian Tenor bia sibitions dink and Other Celebrities Have Viennese Home-Coming 


ViennA.—That things rarely end as they begin is the pur- 
port of an old German saying, particularly en vogue with the 
proverbially superstitious theatrical profession. No matter 
whether one believes in superstitions or not, the proverb came 
true in the case of the Staatsoper’s production of Andrea 
Cheniér. The old opera (played out at the Volksoper many 
years ago, when Jeritza, still in her beginnings, was the 
se ‘ntime ntal aristocratic heroine) was announced as a “novel- 
ty” for the sake of providing Alfred Piccaver with a grate- 
ful new role. Piccaver, up to his old trick of becoming sud- 
denly “indisposed” went off on a protracted holiday inter- 
rupted only by occasional appearances at the Staatsoper, and 
Tino Pattiera was summoned from Dresden to replace him. 

But the temperamental pseudo-Italian failed to show up on 
time, as the premiére was called off,"and re-announced < 





D’ALBERT. 


His latest cartoon especially drawn for the MUSICAL CouRIER 
by B. F. Dolbin, Vienna. 


EUGEN 





week later, when Pattiera arrived just in time to go through 
the motions of his role at the dress rehearsal. The morning 
of the premiére he, too, fell ill, and Trajan Grosavescu, third 
tenor to try his hand, took the ill-fated French poet's role 
He acquitted himself creditably but what was originally 
designed as a “Piccaver opera” turned into a big “Lehmann 
night,” with the golden-voiced soprano scoring one of the 
biggest triumphs of her career in the part of Louise. 


A REMARKABLE NEW STAGE DESIGNER 

Aside from Lotte Lehmann and the wonderful work of 
the orchestra, under Director Schalk, it was a big night for 
Clemens Holzmeister, the new scene painter of the Staats- 
oper, and for Lothar Wallerstein, the guest stage manager 
from Frankfort. (He is, of course, an Austrian, like most 
of the great talents working in Germany; and he, too, had 
to go there in order to become recognized in his native land. ) 
The designs of Holzmeister and the thrilling groupings and 
motions of Wallerstein’s chorus lent something like a sem- 
blance of truth to the cheerful revolution of Umberto Gior- 
dano’s thirty years old opera. 

Holzmeister “stylizes” only in so far as there is nothing 
superfluous on his stage. This elimination of superfluous 
stage props went so far as to force the diligent servant of 
the first scene to brush a huge blue and gold curtain, for lack 
of more suitable objects. The revolution scene of the second 
act, however, is a masterpiece of space economy. By the 
simple device of placing the level of the street in the rear 
a few yards above the rest of the stage, the tumultuous ac- 
tion was at once made clear and transparent. The tribunal 
scene takes place in a dark cellar, with a huge, half-battered 
window at the back allowing a vista of the street above, with 
its ever changing scenes and events. And in the last act, 
when the loving couple go to board the van which will bring 
them to the scaffold, they walk up-stage over a huge stair- 
case into an ocean of light above. 

It is all very picturesque and immensely imaginative, and 
one may safely say that Giordano, who sat in the audience, 
has probably never seen his opera staged in a manner which 
lent so much significance to the routine-worn book. Un- 
Italian? Perhaps! But give me un-Italian singers any time, 
if they act and sing with the poetry of Lehmann, and look 
and impersonate the part as Pattiera does. (How he has 
improved since his unhappy Chicago venture!) Schipper’s 
Gérard, too, was certainly not along Italian lines, but what 
a colossus of personality and temperamental singing, though 
not of the bel-canto variety ! 

D’A.Bert “Comes Back” 


This is a season of home-comings. Godowsky opened the 
series, and now we have d’Albert. It is a home-coming for 





this Swiss citizen of Scottish birth, for Vienna first récog 


nized him, and in Vienna Hans Richter gave him his first 
chance as a composer. If we are to believe the genial 
Eugen, comecemne is what his heart desires above all, and 
it was only “by inadvertent misfortune” that he became a 


pianist at afl. Hence his aim to be, as he says, a creative 
artist even when playing the music of others (which acccants 
in part at least for his proverbial interpret libertixs ), 
D’Albert does not always play what is written, nor all that 
is written, yet he remains one of the few surviving pianistic 
giants of a past period: a tremendous personality and a 
veritable tornado of temperament, even in his mistakes 


ative 


He simply won't be a mere pianist like dozens of others, 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Franco-Russian composer-pianist. 
for the MusicaL Courter by B. F. 
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material substance of the vocal organ is deceiving himself 
as well as his pupils and running contrary to all science and 
learning. 

If the reader, should he be a singer, will for the moment 
divest himself of all theories and suppositions regarding 
the manner in which vocal tones are produced and consider 
the subject from as impartial an angle as possible, he will 
assuredly admit that certain material conditions affect the 
which cannot be considered mental. He knows for 
instance that even a common cold changes the quality of the 
voice, and the affection known as laryngitis often renders 
the victim speechless and certainly songless. He must have 
noticed further that many a singer of advancing years is 
no longer in command of his vocal resources to the extent ot 
former years and this despite the undeniable fact that his 
mental equipment is better developed than in his youth. 
If thought is supreme, why do these material considerations 
affect the voice’ 

Needless to say the 
traditions of the past may not be sullied, 
vocal organ, is of necessity ignorant of such changes as 
may affect it. Laryngitis, vocal nodules, etc., are mere 
names for things the actual existence of which has never 
been revealed to him. When a pupil complains of “hoarse 
ness,” that beautifully .all-embracing complaint, since the 
means for actual diagnosis are not at his disposal, the 
teacher probably cheerfully recommends “singing over it” 

and the lesson proceeds. Does it not occur to those who 
believe in such a procedure that they are handling an integral 
part of the human body, and should be held strictly account 
able for the welfare of this particular organ? 

The writer is fully aware of the tendency to scoff at any 
attempts to apply scientific methods to voice production which 
is prevalent among many vocal teachers. In support of this 
attitude it is often urged that only the old teachers produced 
any really great singers and not only were they not scientific 
but they also did not have the slightest conception of the 
functioning of the vocal organ. Who would be so foolish 
as to deny that it is possible to sing effectively and yet 
remain in dire ignorance of even the existence of the vocal 
organ? This is precisely the root of all the trouble and 
controversy. All that the old teachers left as a legacy is a 
mass of subjective opinions and recordings of subjectively 
experienced sensations and even these are in dire conflict. In 
fact the zealous guardians of these traditions seem to be in 
a perpetual state of disagreement as to the nature of these 
opinions. Nowhere, and the writer says this in all earnest- 
does there exist a clear, concise, and worthwhile 
method of singing which can be said to have been handed 
straight down from any single teacher of the Bel Canto 
age. 

To be sure vague generalities and platitudes as to the 
greatness of art and the wonders of beautiful singing are to 
be found in abundance, but directions of actual practical value 
are conspicuous by their absence. 

Teachers of today seem willing to lay blame for the lack 
of great singers to the fact that the modern tendency is 
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“His singing of Grieg and Rubinstein songs was worth 


going a long way to hear.”— 


Richmond Times-Dispatch. 
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too hurried and no one is willing to spend the time in study 
which was thought necessary in other times. The writer, 

however, has met many students who have spent ten and 
even more years of their lives in earnest study, much of it 
with the self-proclaimed guardians of the great traditions, 
without having attained a clear conception of what singing 
really is, 

lf thoughts are tones, why bother with vocal teachers? 
Let us go straight to the psycho-analysts who will pull our 
thought conceptions to pieces and straighten them out for us 
and then there will arise a profusion of great singers the 
like of which the world has never seen. 

But there is no reason to be discouraged. Evolution is a 
slow process and change of any kind is unwelcome to those 
whose thoughts have crystallized into set forms. Despite op- 
position, despite ridicule, scientific methods have success fully 
invaded many fields of endeavor. Empirical methods are 
slowly but surely being forced out and being replaced by 
those of a scientific nature, and so it will be in the study 
of singing. In this transition stage, pseudo-science flourishes 
but its days are numbered. Nothing can ultimately stay the 
advance of the true scientific method, for its patience is end- 


less, but by reason of its nature it cannot hurry. 


Anna Graham Harris in Recital 


Anna Graham Harris and Henry Krauss recently gave a 
joint recital before the Chaminade Club at Hackensack and 
won a pronounced success. Of Miss Harris the Bergen 
Evening Record said that it was impossible to do full justice, 


ANNA GRAHAM HARRIS, 


in a brief report, to her pleasing personality, lovely voice 
and artistic interpretation, and adds that her hearers were 
moved to tears by some and to laughter by other numbers. 
Miss Harris is not only a much prized singer but is also 
becoming known as a conductor, having her own choral 
society in Hackensack, and taking a very prominent part in 
everything musical in her county 


ARTIST PUPILS OF RHODA MINTZ 


Jay Te Winburn photo Stafford Meeson photo 
LILLIAN FLOSBACH. MILTON YOKEMAN. 
Mme. Mintz will present a number of her pupils in recital at 
her New York studios on Sunday afternoon, March 7, among 
them Lillian Flosbach and Milton Yokeman. Miss Flosbach 
is making progress rapidly and is in demand because of her 
lovely lyric soprano voice and the artistry with which she 
uses it, In December she appeared as Donna Cyrilla, the 
leading lady in the operetta El Bandido, given in the Plain- 
field High School Auditorium. She sang beautifully and dis- 
played histrionic ability. She has been soloist for the New 
Market First Baptist Church and the Holy Cross Episcopal 
Church of Plainfield. On February 15 she was the soloist 
at a concert given by the Holy Cross Episcopal Church. Miss 
Flosbach also has been soloist on several occasions for the 
Plainfield Music Club and other music clubs of New Jersey. 
Radio audiences have heard her sing from station WOR, 
Newark, and will soon hear her again from station WRAM 
of Plainfield. Milton Yokeman, another artist-pupil of Mme. 
Mintz, is known to the public through his radio work. He is 
heard regularly from seven different radio stations. He fea- 
tures classic and popular ballads and is known as “the silver- 
voiced tenor.” Recently Jack Bauer, a publisher, on hearing 
Mr. Yokeman, asked permission to use his picture on the 
cover of a new ballad entitled Dear Little Sweetheart of 
Mine. Milton Yokeman will feature and introduce this song 
to the radio audiences. In a recent review the radio critic 
of the Daily News said of him: “The average radio tenor is a 
drug on the market. Milton Yokeman, who gave a recital at 
WGCP, however, is not an average singer. His tones have 
a mellow richness and his diction is good.” 
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VERNON WIL 


VERNON WILLIAMS 
SCORES AT AKRON 


Son of Greatest of Nation’s 
Singers Welcomed by 
Home Folk 


BY JAMES H. ROGERS 
(CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER) 


AKRON, O, Feb. 2.—Vernon Wil- 
liams, native of Akron, son of the late 
Evan Williams, the greatest oratorio 
singer this country has known, sang to- 
night in the Akron armory before a nu- 
merous and enthusiastic audience of his 
fellow townspeople, 

It was Mr, Williams’ first appearance 
in his home city, and it came after five 
years of study in Italy and of engage- 
ments in Italian opera houses, 

It was no novice, then, that sang to a 
host of music lovers with whom the 
name of Evan Williams is still one to 
conjure with. Quite the contrary. 

The ancient saw, “Like father, like 
son,” found no small justification. This 
was especially to be noted in the Handel 
and Beethoven oratorio recitatives and 
airs with which Mr. Williams began his 
program, 

Sincerity, intelligence and admirable 
style marked his singing of these num- 
bers. There are not many American 
singers to rival him in this field. He is, 
in fact, an uncommonly well equipped 
vocalist. His effective natural endow- 
ment of voice is controlled with skill and 
ease, and at no time does he lack artistic 
poise, 

Mr, Williams was announced as a 
dramatic tenor and he displayed his 
ability in this capacity, which has chiefly 
engaged his attention hitherto, in airs 
from “La Tosea” and “I Pagliacci.” 

But operatic excerpts are not the best 
material with which to make up a recital 
program. The singer’s Italian and 
English or American lyrics held greater 
appeal. With a well chosen selection of 
these he scored heavily, and was called 
on for many added songs. 

He seized the varied moods of them all 
with fine insight and his excellent dic- 
tion was by no means a negligible factor 
in their effectiveness. 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
ARTHUR JUDSON 
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Times—‘Here was heroic material of the old time sort in 
which the young newcomer showed possession of a 
prophet’s mantle in matters of authentic style and serious 
musicianship.” 


Herald Tribune—“He showed a resonant voice of good size.” 


World—“Vernon Williams has a tenor voice, lyric in quality 
with a certain fluidity that makes it malleable, warm, 


friendly.” 


American—“An event of more than passing interest was the 
first New York song recital of Vernon Williams, son of 
that other admirable tenor, the late Evan Williams. He 
promises to wear the mantle of his illustrious sire with 
honor and credit. His voice is one of broad range and 
beautiful in its middle and low registers.” 


Sun—“Mr. Williams showed his knowledge of style and he 
further followed his father in clarity of diction.” 


LIAMS 


OVATION GIVEN 
VERNON WILLIAMS 


(AKRON TIMES PRESS 
(Feb 2.) 


Many tender memories were re 
called to Akron music lovers Tues 
day night when Vernon Williams, 
son of the late Evan Williams, gave 
a recital of songs at the Armory. A 
large audience greeted Williams with 
a great burst of applause as he 
stepped upon the stage to sing his 
first group, and enthusiasm increased 
until the singer was recalled for 
three encores after his last group 
No singer appearing in Akron ever 
received a greater ovation than that 
accorded Williams in his first Akron 
concert and incidentally his third ap 
pearance in the United States 

Williams is the possessor o!f a 
warm tenor voice of heroic quality 
Although he was advertised as a 
dramatic tenor, it is only in the ex 
treme upper register that his voice 
takes on a dramatic timbre. In the 
other registers it is more lyric than 
anything else At least, that was 
the impression given in his Akron 
appearance. It is a voice reminiscent 
of that of his father, although the 
lower range is perhaps a little 
greater. 

The program opened with Haendel 
and Beethoven oratorio recitatives 
and airs. It was in these that Wil 
liams seemed more thoroughly at 
home than at any other time. The 
average audience does not realize 
the skill and musicianship required 
to sing these oratorios by the mas 
ters, and consequently the audience 
is not usually impressed.- Williams 
handled them, and especially the tre 
mendous Seethoven lament from 
“Mount of Olives,” with finesse and 
style that is seldom if ever met on 
the present-day concert stage. The 
oratorio mantle of his father seems 
to have descended on him.. 

Williams, it must be remembered, 
is a young artist. This was his third 
appearance on the concert stage 
But in the years to come great 
things will be heard of both his 
voice and his art. He is a true mu 
sician—not so common among sing 
ers—and he has a great voice, The 
combination should find him, at the 
end of a few years, one of the great 
est artists the world has ever seen 
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UEENA 


MARIO 


At the Metropolitan Opera House 
Juliette in “Romeo & Juliette” 


York Janu- 
ary 1: 
UEENA MARIO as Juliette pos- 
sesses the lyrical vocal manner and 
a facile coloratura equipment as well. 
She looked fetchingly attractive and 
convincingly young as the most cele 
brated damsel for whom a lover ever 
clambered up a balcony. 
‘wv York Herald Tribune, 
January 1: 
( UEENA MARIO’S Juliette was 
pleasing, very agreeable to the eye, 
and performed with zest and effective 
ness in action, and her quality of tone 
was of very satisfactory clearness. 


American, Friday, 


Friday, 


wk Times, Friday, January 1: 
= American soprano added a lux- 
ury of lightness and birdlike ease 
to the heroine’s higher flights. Juliette’s 
waltz song, in sapphire and_ silver, 
stirred the audience after the opera’s 
choral prologue. 
York World, Friday, January 1: 
H® R voice warmed to the spirit and 
fervor of the great Shakespearian 
tragedy. In the final scenes of the opera 
when both the drama and the music 
reached their climax, she succeeded in 
imbuing her audience with a feeling of 
the futility and the sombre hopelessness 
of her tragic love. 


Gilda in “Rigoletto” 
Daily Eagle, Wednesday, 
December 30: 


ISS MARIO was an appealing 

Gilda, lovely to look upon and to 
hear. The purity of her voice and the 
ease with which she manages the most 
difficult passages, fit her admirably to 
the role. 


1926-1927 
Now Booking 


Management: 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
Aeolian Hall, New York C 
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SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 








San Antonio, Texas—The San Antonio Mozart Society, 
Mrs. J. M. Krakauer, president, presented Hiawatha’s Wed- 
ding Feast (S. Coleridge-Taylor) with Lambert Murphy, 
tenor, as soloist, January 19, assisted by a double quartet 
Ruth Walker Raleigh and Bell Vickery Matthews, sopranos; 
Sue Webb Fulton and Josephine Jirak, contraltos; James 
Durham and Charles McGill, tenors, and Chester Bree and 
Oscar Hederstrom, bassos. The accompaniment was played 
by Beulah Marty, violinist; Hubert, Small, flutist; Elmer 
Gifford, cellist, and Harold Logan, pianist. Earl Rosenberg 
conducted with authority. The ensemble was excellent. 
Lambert Murphy displayed a rich, vibrant quality of tone 
and splendid breath control. 

The San Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, 
president, entertained with its monthly musicale, at which 
time the program was given by the San Antonio Oratorio 
Society, Walter Dunham, director and accompanist. Dudley 
Buck’s The Coming + the King was rendered. Members 
singing soli were Mrs . B. Black, contralto; Alice Conrey 
Slade, soprano; Charles Stone, tenor; Mrs. Paul Rochs, 
soprano, and Warren Hull, baritone. The cantata was 
later repeated at Grace Lutheran Church and the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral. Soloists, on these two occasions, were Mrs. 
Guy Simpson, contralto; Mrs. Slade; Mrs. Black; Mrs. 
Rochs; Elsa Harms, contralto; Mr. Stone, and Mr. Hull. 

Mrs. Eugene Staffel was in charge of a program on 
Russian music at a meeting of the San Antonio Music 
Teachers’ Association 

Los Pastores, the 
given by the Junior schools, 
Gutzeit and sponsored by the 


Nativity play of San Antonio, was 
under the direction of Emma 
various women’s organizations 
of the city. The program was given by the senior high 
school orchestra; chorus from Poe school; David L. 
Ormesher, Francis de Burgos, Rev. F. A. Neumeister, 
Dorothy Claassen, Mrs. Paul Rochs and Gloria Chorus of 
the Mozart Society ; a number by Chaminade Choral Society, 
and numbers by the combined choruses. This was followed 
by pageants presented by nine junior schools. 

The student department, of the San Antonio Musical 
Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, president, held a meeting, 
with Fern Hirsch in charge of the program, which was 
presented by seven members. Mrs. E. T. Sweeney is chairman 
of the department. 

Helen Oliphant Bates, pianist, assisted on the 
when Ethyl Neal Matthews entertained her friends 
the reading, Beyond the Horizon, by Eugene O'Neil. 

The Festival Choir of Laurel Heights Methodist Church, 
sixty voices, David L. Ormesher, director, presented The 
Messiah. The soloists were Allene S. Miller, Ruby Perry- 
man Hardin, Mrs. Henry Barnes, David L. Ormesher, Fran 
cis de Burgos, and Rev. A. Neumeister. Roy R. Repass 
is organist at the church. 

The combined orchestras from the two senior high schools, 
Otto Zoeller, conductor, assisted by Mary Gade Kroeger, 
soprano, and Ada ns pianist, presented a program at the 
Liberty Theater in Camp Travis. Mrs. Eugene Staffel 
was accompanist for Miss Kroeger. 

Irena Wisecup, pianist, pupil of John M. Steinfeldt, was 
presented in recital at the San Antonio College of Music, 
of which Mr. Steinfeldt is founder and president. She has 
admirable technic, fine interpretive ability and played with 
more maturity than one would expect from her years, as 
she is only fourteen. She has been a student at the College 
since 1917. 

The 100 voice choir of the First, Baptist Church presented 
Che Incarnation (George B. Nevin) with Walter Dunham, 
director and organist. The soloists were Alice Conrey 
Slade, Mabel Parker, Martha Czerkus, P. E. Schilling and 
Gail Brandt. 

Ethel Crider, soprano; Manfred Gerhardt, baritone; Mrs. 
lr. M. Wheat, violinist, with Ada Rice, accompanist, pré 
sented an entertaining program recently. 

Adeline Bardenwerper entertained a small group of musi 
cians in her studio in honor of Riccardo Granados. <A 
delightful group of songs was sung by Elizabeth Cunning 
ham, coloratura soprano. She served as her own accom 
panist. Daniel Garate, guitarist, played a group of Mexican 
dances with skill. 

St. Mark’s Choir, Oscar J. 


program 
with 


Fox, organist and choirmaster, 
presented The Christ Child (Charles B. Hawley) at a 
vesper service. The soloists were Cecile Chester, Florence 
Robinson, Marie Walkins, Alva Rossy, Lieutenant L. M. 
Riley, William Irby, Arno Bulgerin and Cuthbert Bullitt. 

Meta Hertwig entertained thirty-four pupils of her piano 
class, at which time the Rhythm Orchestra played several 
numbers. 

Mrs. A. McCollister was in charge of an interesting pro- 
gram, given at the Women’s Club, following a department 
meeting. Those who participated were Mary Kellan, Annie 
Oge Wicks and Mrs. William Ward McDonald. Mrs. 
Eugene Staffel was the accompanist. 

The juvenile department of the Tuesday Musical Club 
met, January 11, in the home of Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, presi- 
dent of the club. The program was in charge of Jocelyn 
Lyons. Mrs. A. M. Fischer is chairman, and the youthful 
president is Eloise Richey. 

Dorothy Claassen was in charge of an interesting program 
on Indian Music, which was given, following the regular 
meeting, January 11, of the San Antonio Music Teachers 
Association, Alice Mayfield, president. A paper was read 
by Meta Hertwig; Helen Oliphant Bates played, and Allene 
Saunders, soprano, sang. 

The music department of the American Association of 
University Women, Emma Gutzeit, president, presented the 
first annual program, January 17, with Martha Wolverton 
in charge. Participants were Mrs. L. L. Marks, Mrs. 
Irvin Stone, Gertrude Berry, Mary Kroeger, Mrs. E. G. 
Sourquin, Ralph Nobles, Carl Cazell, Walter Hancock, 
Howell James and Irena Wisecup. The accompanists were 
Frederick King, Irena Wisecup, Martha Harding, Mrs. E. G. 
Meiers, and Mrs. Eugene Staffel. 

Dorothy Richter was in charge of the program given 
by the student members following the regular meeting of 
the Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president, 
held January 19. Those who participated were Mrs. Ignacio 
Lozano, Edna es Mrs. Roland Klar, Bluma Rapaport, 
Virginia Majewski, Gertrude Miller and Estelle Jones. The 
accompanists were Magdalena Prince and Mrs. Eugene 
Staffel. Mrs. A. McCollister gave the musical digest. 
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Eleanor McGee, pianist, a member of the junior department, 
was the young stude nt presented. 

Mrs. David Bernard, mezzo-soprano; Mrs. T. M. Wheat, 
violinist, and Mrs. James Graham, piz Sab. with Helen 
Oliphant Bates and Ada Rice, accompanists, presented the 
program for the literary department of the Woman’s Club, 
January 20. S. W. 


Yergin, Samoiloff Pupil, in Opera 
Sonya Yergin, who began her operatic studies with Lazar 
S. Samoiloff in New York, has been engaged by the Staats 
Opera of Hanover, Germany.. She has already appeared 
there in Rigoletto (note accompanying picture in the role of 
Gilda), Lohengrin, Carmen, Faust, Rosenkavalier, Meister- 


SONY A 
as Gilda in 


YERGIN 
Rigoletto. 


\nent her recent ap- 
local papers praised her 
“She lived the part, with 


[rovatore and butterfly 
pearance in the last named opera, 
highly, one of the notices 
deep feeling, acting the role with simplicity of gesture.” 
Other comments were: “One notes the very skillful art of 
singing, the mastery as well as brilliancy of the high tones, 
as well as the notable control of breath. Tender poetry and 
sweet simplicity made the role a very lovable characteriza 
tion;” “Her pronounced talent as actress came to the fore. 

She sang with grace, temperament, and warm dra- 
matic instinct. She showed an excellently schooled voice, 
which hit the high notes without effort. It was without 
question one of her best roles, the audience being much af 
fected and giving her warmest applause.” 
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Transcriptions for violin and piano in the reper- 
toires of eminent artists 
EDVARD GRIEG 
Dance from Jolster, Op. 17, No. 5 
Lonely Wanderer, Op. 43, No. 2 
At Home, Op. 43, No. 3... 
Grandmother's mg ee se 68, No 
Valse, Op. 38, No. 7. 
Puck (Kobold), Op. 71, 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN. . ARTHOLDY 
On Wings of Song, Op. 34, No 
L. ZEITLIN 
(“God of Zion”) (Leopold Auer).. 


ORIGINAL 


Hebrew Lullaby, (Leopold Auer) 40 
Hebrew Melody, (Leopold Auer) 50 
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Not An Exceptional Review 


—But A’ Typical Review, 


+? + 


ONEGIN 
THRILLS 





of Sigrid Onegin-——— 





HEARERS 


By GILBERT BROWN 


S our gyandfathers and grand- 
mothers must have feit when 
they first heard the nightingale 
voice of Jenny Lind three-quarters 
of a century ago, so many of Us felt 
last night when we sat in Vhilhar- 
monic auditorium and heard for tho 
first time Sweden's newest Amazon 
of song, Sigrid Onegin. 

In voice, brains and artistic fire 
Onegin towers high above the rank 
and file of merely great singers. 

She can chant ‘“‘Erda’s Warning” 
from ‘“‘Das Kheingold’’ with a} 
golden opulence of tone such as; 
Schumann-Heink must have POSseS= | 
sed at the summit of her physical | 
power, } 

She can toss off delicate, fragile : 
musical imaginings as archly and | 
daintily as an elfin piper. i 

Any vocal achievement between | 
these extremes {ts equally at her com- 
mand. ' 


ie. ae | 
ND best of all, it will be five or-' 
ten years at least—possibly 
longer—before she ‘‘crosses the hill’’ 
and her powers begin to wane, Most 
singers are so long winning recogni- ; 
,on that they have only the husks | 
of their art to offer at the height of | 
their popularity. If only we might | 
have heard Schumann-Heink, Melba, | 
Nordica and the other-famous ones | 
when they were atill corn-ripe! 1 
But this .girl, who is possibly 
greater than any of these, is now in 
the full torrent of her life. If you 
didn’t hear her last night, paste this 
in your hat as a reminder, when ghe 
returns in a year or two, of an op- 
portunity to enjoy one of the great- 
est artistic experiences of our life. 


‘ 





-~+ + 

HE most striking fact about 
Onegin—next to her marvelous 
| purity of tone and extraordinary 
range—is her complete immolation of 
self when the demon of music pose 
sesses her. A few great comedians, 
a great tragedian or*two, and now 
and then a musician, know what it 
is to *‘work’’ when acting or play- 
ing. I don’t recall a single other 
singer, unless it be Chaliapin, whbd 
has ever made me feel that he was 
in the complete grip of the artistic 
Furies, 

When Onegin sings you are in no 
uncertainty as to this. Her spring 
songs by Mozart, Mendelssolin, 
Schubert, Schumann, Rubinstein, 
Hugo Wolf, are dashed off with a 
hardly controlled exuberance, as 
' though the days were not long 
| enough to voice all the joy of being 








! alive. 


—Los Angeles Record. 





CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
ARTHUR JUDSON 





AND— 


A Few Typical 
Onegin Headlines 
From Her Most 
Recent Recitals 
This Season 


GRAND OpreRA CoNnTRALTO 
RECEIVED Wirth Open ARMS 
(San Francisco Chronicle ) 


AUDIENCE Is THRILLED 
By Mme. ONEGIN 
(San Francisco Examiner ) 





Onecin’s Art TRIUMPHS 
IN RECITAL 
(Seattle Post-Intelligencer ) 


Mme. Onecin THRILLS 
AUDIENCE IN CONCERT 
(Seattle Daily Times ) 


ONEGIN’S VOICE 
Turitts HEARERS 
(Spokane Spokesman-Review ) 





Mme. OnEGIN TRIUMPHANT. 
(Portland News ) 


LaRGE AUDIENCE ENTHUSIASTIC 
Over Worxip-Famous ConrraLTo 
(Los Angeles Herald ) 


ONEGIN, SWEDISH CONTRALTO, 
Steps Inro Tacoma’s Heart 
Wirn First Concert Here 

(Tacoma News-Tribune ) 


ONEGIN CONCERT SUPERLATIVE 
aS Musica Frastr 
(Tucson Star ) 


MMe. Sicrip ONEGIN’S SUPERB 
Voice Enruractus Music Lovers 
(Milwaukee Sentinel ) 





Mme. Onegin’s Tour Next Season Is Limited to 30 Recitals 
FROM JANUARY 1, 1927, TO APRIL 15, 1927 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 





Steinway Hall STEINWAY PIANO ‘ Packard Building 
New York BRUNSWICK RECORDS Philadelphia 
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IN 


opular 
iano 
rograms 


of 


music for young people 


Young People’s concerts that 
spread enlightenment for the concert goer 
there are none quite so delightful as those of 
suy Maier 


never a trace of “uplift” in them 


Perhaps this is because there is 
And with 
Mr, Maier, the animated entrepreneur, tell- 
us fantastic tales with immense gusto, 
are what he would have them,—MU 
ENTERTAINMENTS.—Boston 


Oct. 30, 1925. 


liad we Mr. Milne himself before us, one 
doubts if he could more successfully spring 
the child’s “Forest of Arden,” or so trans- 
ate reality into the soft syllables of the ro- 
marty Boston Transcript, Oct. 30, 1925. 


The distinctive feature of these recitals 
has been Mr. Maier’s interpretation of the 
music by means of story and legend. By 
his own childlike faney he has led even the 

tle ones easily and happily into the realms 
of the masters.—New York Post, Nov. 28, 
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Available as usual with Lee Pattison in 
their two-piano concerts. 


Also available individually as orchestra 
soloist. 


Concert Management 


DANIEL MAYER, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 





FEBRUARY 13 


Albertine Babst 


On Saturday evening, February 13, Albertine Babst, an 
American soprano, appeared at Aeolian Hall before an 
audience that registered interest and quick appreciation of 
her artistic qualities. Of attractive appearance, Mme, Babst 
kindled the favor of her hearers from the first, and, as her 
program progressed, her voice of most agreeable quality 
and clarity increased the feeling between listeners and artist. 
Moreover, she has a marked style of interpretation and un- 
usually fine diction in whatever language she elects to sing. 
She has a thorough knowledge of the text of her numbers 
and is successful in making the most of the minutest 
detail. She was as interesting in her commendable rendition 
of the Meyerbeer aria from Les Hugtienots as she was in 
the Ah fors e lui, the former being sung in German and the 
latter in Italian. Especially well done were her well selected 
lieder by such composers as Weingartner, Franz and Mahler, 
but, perhaps, the group that aroused the greatest pleasure 
was her French one, given with delicacy and charm. Her 
English group included Spring Joy, by her skilled, accom- 
panist, Charles Gilbert Spross. Mme. Babst was well re- 
ceived and jujstly so, for she gave much pleasure. 


FEBRUARY 15 


Beethoven Association 


A concert of unusual beauty was given by the Beethoven 
Association at Town Hall, February 15. The notable 
feature of the occasion was the presence of a chorus from 
the Friends of Music taking part in Brahms’ six folk songs. 
The chorus, which, as usual, had been trained to a point of 
high efficiency by Stephen Townsend, was conducted by 
Bodanzky, who gave the Brahms music a loving and under- 
standing rendition. This music is full of color and full of 
rare choral effects, which were done astonishingly well by the 
Friends of Music singers, and constituted a visible tribute 
to the ability of Stephen Townsend, who bowed his thanks 
for the very enthusiastic applause with which the offering 
was received. The Beethoven Association scores one more 
hit and pins one more medal upon its much bemedalled 
breast. 

The balance of the program consisted of a quartet for 
piano, volin, viola and cello by Mozart, played with delicacy 
and great beauty of tone by Carl Friedberg, Hugo Kort- 
schak, Albert Stoessel and Percy Such, and a concerto for 
piano, violin and string quartet by Chausson, played by these 
same artists, Samuel Gardner and Efrem Zimbalist. It is a 
beautiful work, with the delicacy and sweetness of the 
French style, the gentle melancholy that pervaded every- 
thing that came from this talented Frenchman's pen, and the 
subtle charm that is found in modern French music, and in 
modern French music only 

To say that this music was beautifully played is quite 
superfluous. What the Beethoven Association presents is 
always beautifully done. They play for the love of it— 
these associates—and they are all of them artists of the 
first order who get together primarily for their own pleasure 
and for the gratification of giving the public this music 
that would otherwise rarely or never be heard in such 
perfection. 

Jeannette Vreeland 


Jeanette Vreeland, soprano, gave a charming group of 
Italian, French, German, and English songs to a representa- 
tive and responsive gathering at Aeolian Hall on February 
15. Miss Vreeland completely captivated her audience with 
her appealing stage personality and vocal excellence. She 
possesses a voice of almost translucent purity, which she 
employs with exquisite taste and delicacy. Her singing was 
smooth and apparently effortless, surmounting the most 
dificult bravura passages with flowing ease. 

The German group consisting of two songs by Wolff, and 
one each of D’Albert and Reger, somehow came in for the 
most hearty response of the audience. The first of this 
group, Wolff's Knabe und Veilchen, was greeted by tumultu- 
ous applause that lasted for several minutes. Her enuncia- 
tion was remarkably clear and accurate, and her sympathy 
for the evident intent of the composer vivid throughout this 
entire group. “Liquid magic” was the term that occurred to 
this critic, which the marked approval of the audience seemed 
fully to substantiate. ; 

The Italian group of Torelli, Cavalli, Cimara, and the 
new idol of the day, Respighi was also well received espe- 
cially Cimara’s Stornello. The Respighi opus, Quando 
nasceste voi, as usual, although heartily applauded, seemed 
to leave the audience a bit puzzled rather than moved. 

The French group consisted of Szulc’s Ja Lune Blanche, 
Debussy’s Rondel, Boulanger’s Cantique, and the lovely 
Mandoline, of Dupont. Miss Vreeland made an attractive 
picture of youth and gaiety in this latter number, entirely 
in keeping with the carefree spirit of the song. It made an 
instant appeal to the imagination of the audience. The con- 
cluding group of English songs consisted of Griff’s In a 
Myrtle Shade, Shaw's Heffle Cuckoo Fair, Bax’s Cradle 
Song, and Time, You Old Gypsy Man, by Maurice Besley. 

Miss Vreeland’s audience let her go with obvious reluct- 
ance, recalling her time And again for acknowledgment of 
its enthusiasm. She fell into the spirit of the occasion, 
singing no less than eight or nine encores, half a dozen of 
which came after the official conclusion of the recital. She 
was accompanied at the piano by Herbert Goode, who gave 
an accomplished and highly sensitive performance, completely 
in accord with her varying moods and vocal exigencies. 


FEBRUARY 16 


Myra Mortimer 
Myra Mortimer, American contralto, who scored a decided 
success at her New York debut recital in Town Hall on 
January 25, gave another recital in Town Hall on February 
16, when she not only upheld the excellent impression 
previously made, but materially enhanced her position in the 
musical world, Her program was made up of four groups, 
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mainly in German, comprising Beethoven's Die Ehre Gottes, 
In Questa Tomba, Frendvoll und Leidvoll, and Die Trommel 
Geruhret; Schubert’s Du Liebst mich Nicht, Der Kreuzzug, 
Die Taubenpost, and Der Musensohn; a group of Old 
German and Old English songs, of which Away, Away was 
redemanded, and, as the closing group, Hugo Wolf's Gesang 
Margits, Gesang Weyla’s Waldmadchen, Wie Lange Schon, 
and Beherzigung. To these she added after the English 
group: Carry Me Back to Old Virginny and two additional 
encores. 

Miss Mortimer, whose voice is one of much charm, sang 
her various numbers with great warmth, intelligence, and 
musicianship. The audience showed its appreciation by ap- 
plauding sincerely. She had unusual fine support in Coenraad 
V. Bos, who accompanied her admirably. 


Rubinstein Club’s Second Concert 

Olive Cornell, coloratura soprano, achieved a real success 
at the February 16 concert of the Rubinstein Club, William 
Rodgers Chapman, musical director, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. Singing the Queen of the Night aria and the Mad 
Scene (Lucia), the latter with flute obligato, applause was 
such that she added a bird call encore. Her high notes, trill, 
staccatti, etc., all noteworthy in their ease and production, 
and she looked charming in an old fashioned blue gown, with 
white wig. Estelle Liebling, her teacher, played excellent 
accompaniments. 

Shura Cherkassky, boy pianist, likewise scored in his play- 
ing of Chopin works, distinguished by accuracy and ele- 
gance, other short pieces having brilliancy and sentiment. 
President Chapman called attention to the appearance just 
thirty-six years ago of the youthful Cherkassky’s teacher, 
Josef Hofmann, at a Rubinstein Club Concert. Choral works 
by Wick, Marsh, Thayer, Newton, Fletcher, Arditi, and 
others, made up the vocal ensemble, in which the well known 
merits of the singers shone under conductor Chapman. 
Alice Shaw, pianist, and Louis R. Dressler, organist, assisted 
in the accompaniments. 


The Elman Quartet 

The Mischa Elman String Quartet gave its second sub- 
scription concert of the season at Aeolian Hall, on February 
16. Mr. Elman’s associates were Edwin Bachmann, second 
violin; Louis Bailly, viola, and Horace Britt, cello. The 
program contained no novelties. There was the quartet, E 
flat major, op. 12, Mendelssohn; then the quartet, B flat 
major, op. 67, by Brahms, and, lastly, a quartet in C major 
by Mozart: 

This quartet has attained to a surprising degree of perfec- 
tion, considering the time it has been organized, and it is no 
wonder, with three such excellent musicians supporting a 
master like Elman. There was everything in their playing 
of the three so diverse styles—alternate delicacy and power, 
grace and warmth, and always a fine feeling for the musical 
content, whatever number they were playing. In the Men- 
delssohn in particular one realized that, though the composer 
had nothing very important to say, he knew extremely well 
how to say whatever he had to utter. Just as a novelty, Mr. 
Elman had seated the viola diagonally across, instead of on 
the same side with him. 


Hotel Roosevelt Musicale 


The fourth of the Hotel Roosevelt musical series proved 
another artistic treat, with a program embracing early vocal 
classics and modern numbers in German, French, English 
and Spanish. Weyland Echols, lyric tenor, delighted an 
enthusiastic audience with his consummate art and unusual 
vocal beauty. Much musicianly intelligence was displayed 
in his selections and grouping of songs. He was enthusi- 
astically received. Mme. D’Alvarez’ voice has a soft, allur- 
ing quality, which she uses with utmost skill and control 
at all times. Her splendid diction and artistic interpreta- 
tion are always in evidence. She, too, received an ovation 
and several encores were demanded. Carl Bruner at the 
piano assisted in a musicianly manner. 

These concerts are being presented under the management 
of Beckhard & Macfarlane, Inc. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


Leopold Stokowski and his Philadelphia Orchestra at- 
tracted the usual capacity audience to Carnegie Hall on 
February 16, when the distinguished leader returned to 

(Continued on page 16) 
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TRUST IN GOD 


By 
BRUNO HUHN 


(2 keys) Price 40 cents, net. This song will go far, as it is 
direct and has a very unusual and inspiring lyric. When a 
sony is simple, musical and with a wonderful climax then it 
is surely a success. 
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At Carnegie” Hall I found Miss Frieda 
Hempel practically giving a double pro- 
gram, for nearly every song whs repeated. 
The audience, which almost filled Carnegie 
Hall, evidently. felt that a Iberal reward 
could be demanded. for venturing out on 
such a stormy night and Miss. Hempel. was 
gtutiously generous. 

Speaking of rewards, I think, that when 
a coloratura soprano gives a concert with- 
out a “mad scene” she ought to get & 
medal. Of course, ,Miss Hempel may have 
introduced one after I left (at the end of 
the concert) as an encore. In that case no 
medal can be @tarded her; but I have 
never been able to understand the pession 
of coloratura singers and their audiences 
for the omnipresent “mad scenes” in con- 
certs, Even Melba’s voice years ago could 
not reconcile me'to'the inevitable mad 
scene from “Lucia,” outside of the opera. 

Miss Hempel’s program, happily free 
Yram the conventional feature of florid in- 
sanity, included songs of Haydn, Mozart 
and Bishop the aria “Qui la’ voce” from 
Bellini’s “I Puritani’ with flute obbligato; 
songs of Marx, Strauss and Wolf and « 
group of folk songs. I enjoyed these last 
most of all. 

Miss Hempel was arch, humorous and 
altogether charming in her characterization 
of the Swiss, “Oh, du Lieber Angeli!” the 
amusing “Concon, Canari Jaloux,” a Neu- 
chatel product; “Lauterbach,” a German 
ditty in waltz rhythm, and the “Night- 
ingale,” a rather sophisticated version of 
the well-known Russian delineation. of the 
famous bird, which, needless to say, en- 
listed thn services of a flute and occasioned 
an elaborate demonstration of Miss Hem- 
pel's really remarkable vocal : virtuosity. 
In the Wolf asid Strauss songs Miss Hem- 
pel also did many charming things, al- 
though I cannot say that I came away 
with a very general glowing impression 
of that part of the concert’ I was. able to 
hear. 

It seemed to me not te be yocally quite 
up to Miss Hempel’s own Highest level. 

However, her audience certainly found 
unmistakable pleasure in her offerings. 
Just as “imitation is the highest form of 
fiattery,” so a demand for repetition on 
the part of an audience is certainly the 
best proof of enjoyment, and Miss 
Hempel’s audience furnished this proof 
throughout the copcert, 

OLGA SAMAROFF. 
Copyright, 1926, hy N. Y. Evening Post, Ine, 
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Mme. Frieda Hempel in Recital 





Large Audience Greets Singer at. Carnegie 
Despite, the Inclement Weather. 





By W. J. HENDERSON. 

When Mme. Frieda Hempel gives a song recital those who 
know the difference between singing and other forms of vocal 
performance are likely to be found in Jarge numbers in the 
hall. Last evening it was of course Carnegie, and though the 
condition of the streets was so unfavorable to public travel 
the auditorium was filled. ‘The pleasure of the entertainment 
was'so restful, 80 satisfying to the aesthetic taste, that there 
was a steady stream of applause from beginning to end.. 


It does not seem at. all important 
that there should be a description éf 
the famous. sopraho's delivery of ‘each 
number. “No one. needs particularly 
to he told just how she sang +My 
Mother Bids Me Bind My Haji" or 
“Vou che sapete” or “Qui la voce.” In 
the last she treated the' audience tv 
@ cadenza of the kind the celebrated 
song birds of long ago used to sing. 
Among the other bits in it was the 
flawless execution of a chromatic scale. 
of an octave ascending and descending 
done twice in one breath. There are 
not too many singers who can sing an| 
ascending chromatic scale well at all. 
But, as we dre frequently told, that 
sort of thing is out of date and has 
no further use in vocal art. 

Possibly the beautifully spun stream 
of fresh liquid tone is also nearing the 
end of its careéy and in the sweet. by- 
and by we shall read of auch things. 
as belonging to the age of musical 
fable. Mme. Hempel makes thm seem 
atill to hold their position among the’ 
natural charms of singing and ‘not to’ 
present them as mere feats. .‘The' 
abolition of the decorative. pattern 
from all the fine arts does not appeal 
to some of us as the ultimate goal 
ef purification. 

Mme. Hempel is also able to sing 
lieder with charm and when necessary 
with feeling. Archness and infectious 
glee were always part of her equip- 
ment and it was one of her most de- 
lightful exhibitions of thesw that 
caused her hearers last evening to in- 
sist upon a repetition of ‘Richard 
Strause’s captivating song “Nichts." 
The ushers were made weary carrying 
heavy bouquets to the stage an: there 
were rmoany more spontaneous mani- 
festations of the esteem in which this 
admirable artist is held. 
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FriedaHempel Sings — 
In Colorful Voice 
At Opening Recital 


Instant, Favorable Impres- 
sion Is Created by Her 
Ease and Serenity of De- 
livery of Haydn's Melody 
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is not a lost art, as suggested in this 


column a few weeks ago. Frieda Hempel can be a soprano legere 
when she cfidoses, and last night-at her recital in Carnegie Hall she 
proved it, -Bvidentiy she has been practicthg scales, as some that she of- 


(Ceiens 96 singing, after all, 


fered, for! tb! approval, of last night’ 
Was, a faultless. as if 


chrpmatyc 
it Wofe.. produced’ on a piano or a 
vito fin. *High notes .are’;not Mme. 
Alda@s' torte. 42m florid ‘music is sel- 


dom brilliant. Byt ‘she has style and 
mysicianship. 
At a Hempel recital, however, ‘‘fire- 


DIRECTION 


GEORGE 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 


ENGLES 


's audience were all but perfect. One 


works” are Unessential.. She can sing 


a simple‘song as it should be sung. 
She can create lovely moods: She 
can paint musical pfctures. But, like 
a good many other sopranos, she has 
discovered that audiences applaud 


high notes and swift arpeggios even 
when théy are imperfect. 

Last night's listeners were very 
enthusiastic when she sang the florid 
“Qi Ja Voc?” from Bellini’s “I Pu- 
ritani,” while they were compara 








tively cold to Mozart's “Voi che 
Sapete,” though Mme. Hempel Is as 
fine a Mozart ,singer as New York 
has heard in a decade. 

Much of the program was devoted 
to German lieder, in which this singer 


4s unexcelled. 
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eral that musical life has suffered. Many people have been rated by the issuance of an interesting Year Book entitled 
In Liége the Royal Theater was damaged by water. Twenty-Five Years of Modern Music, containing notable 


FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF In order to aid in the rebuilding of the musical life, 


Fran- articles from the leading contemporary composers and 
a P. 


cois Gaillard, director of the Liége Opera, begged Lucille critics. 











a se rie 5 
from Naples to fill this series of engagements. 
out doubt the most popular operatic artist there and the only  coflapsed. Next season the operatic life of the city will 
i as to bring out the inhabitants rest exclusively on occasional guest performances of com- 
but of all the northern — > E aS panies from outside. The last operatic novelty to be heard 


London 
ATIONS UNporpuLaAr.—(London) 


vig production of The Student Prince 


igmund Romberg), which was on the whole well 
Allan Prior, < \ustralian tenor, and Ilse Ma 


with a 


, one with a reputation such 
e opened their London theatrical pot of Liege alone, 


taking o the historic His Majesty’s Theatre far as Antwerp. 


Berlin 


NATIONALISTS Try to Stop ITALIAN SINGER 


leading part There is, however, considera At Diisseldorf the coloratura singer, Ada Sari, 


can invasion of the London 

chiefly in protests against un- 

abolition of the “pit,” which 

| “stalls” and the pro 

Cc = were 

Pi [HREATENED BY STRIKI (London) The 
publishes a report that the members of the Vienna 
Opera have threatened to strike if a proposed reduc- 
f their summer vacation from eight weeks to six is put 


cs Mannheim 
ad press about its financial difficulties since last fall; 
Sioli even threatened that he 
performances. Now the Hessian state 
has granted him the excellent subsidy of 750,000 marks 
is very large, 
only during half the week’ and that, by way of comparison, tigi 


H a Mengelberg Welcomed Back by Amsterdam 


ATIONAL Opera CarryinGc O London) The 

tional Opera Company, despite its financial difh 

“carrying on,” and has just opened a fortnight’s 

t the Empire Theater, Liverpool, after which it goes 
chester, Birmingham and Bradford It has even 

udded another opera to its repertory, namely Gounod’s 
Romeo and Juliet, in which Tudor Davies, young Welsh 
tenor, who will be heard in America next season, and Miriam 
Licette take the title rdles. The members of the company have 
epted reduced fees rather than let the enterprise go under. 


AN 


cs Chicago Opera, has been engaged for the 
s In exchange for him the Berlin management 
will send their promising young tenor, Jaro Dworsky, to 
fill Pattiera’s place at the Dresden Opera, where 
has been singing for years. 
looking the Elbe near Dresden is now for sale. 


MELBA AS A INVENTOI (London) Dame Nellie Melba, 
who is making her really-and-truly farewell tour, has already 
branched out in another line of activity. She has invented a 
new scheme for the lighting of motor cars, with warning 
jamps which may be seen in all directions. The mechanical 
details are now being worked out by expert Say the press 
paragrapl S ( > 
Paris 
Dorcu Opera tn Pari (Paris) The Dutch operatic make 


company known as De Cooperatie, whose heé idquarters 1s around the globe. 


In the 


in Italy. 
Polish origin! 
MANNHEIM 


Intendant 
continue 


Intendant 


next season. 


Rapio 


intermission a crowd of young nationalist 


successfully removed. Their object was 
protest against the i, ome bad treatment of German singers member” of the Staatsoper. 
However, Mme. Sari happens to be of Russian 


Orera’s $185,000 Sussipy—( Berlin.) 
National 


would have 


Chal fant, American coloratura, to give a special concert and Graz Opera Breaks Down—(Vienna.) The Graz 
operatic performances. Miss Chalfant 
She is with 


came Municipal Opera, largest Austrian opera house outside of 


Vienna, which has been repeatedly in difficulties, has definitely 


>. here is the first performance anywhere of a new opera by 
Roderich von Moissovics entitled The Sorcerer and shortly 


(Berlin,) to be staged in connection with a Music Festival Week. 
was foolish Pr. B. 
enough to announce herself as coming from La Scala, Milan. SLeEzAK Honorary MEMBER OF VIENNA Oprra.—( Vienna) 
“heroes” Leo Slezak, the “giant, Czech tenor,” has celebrated his 
pushed into the artist's room with the intention of forcing twenty-fifth anniversary as a member of the Vienna Opera. 
= to discontinue her concert but, after a short scuffle, they In connection with this jubilee the Austrian government has 
to stage a conferred upon the portly vocalist the title of an “honorary 

P. B. 


2 Prague 


The Suk Rector or Prague Czecu AcapeMy or Music. 


Theater has been complaining in the (Prague) Josef Suk, composer and member of the Bohe- 
indeed, mian String Quartet, has been elected rector of the Czech 
to dis National Academy of Music, Prague, for the school year 
assembly 1926. The same position at the German High School of 


This Music at Prague is occupied, as reported some time ago, by 
B. P. 


especially when one re — s that opera is give n Alexander von Zemlinsky. 


Tietjen of the large Municipal Opera in 
does not get more than 300,000 marks. 0 

EXCHANGE oF TENoRS—( Berlin.) Tino 
tenor known in America from his appearances 


Vienna 


VIENNA INTERNATIONALIZED—( Vienna.) 
Austria has opened its first big station at Vienna which will 
it possible to send the Viennese radio productions 
The opening program was given by the 


The Hague, has been invited to give a number of perform Philharmonic Orchestra under Franz Schalk, 


ances at the Paris Opera in the early spring N. de B. good old Selma Kurz, the Staatsoper’s coloratura soprano, 
AmeERICAN ConTRALTO TO Re-CreateE De Lara Opera as soloist 
(Paris) An American contralto, Harriet McConnel, will KIENZL 
re-create the difficult leading role in the opera, Messaline, composer of 
by Isidore de Lara. This work was originally performed at several 
the Monte Carlo Opera in 1899, with Madame Héglon, and _ seventieth 
it has not been sung since owing to lack of a sufficiently commemorated the event with a performance 
strong contralto voice to carry through the part, which also Evangelimann, under the composer’s baton. 
demands great histrionic ability. Miss McConnel has had the recipient of many honors on his jubilee. 


Seventy Years OLp 


Pattiera, a 
with the 
Serlin State Opera 


Pattiera 


Pattiera’s famous castle over- 


Radio al 


AMSTERDAM.—Pierre Monteux has left us for the pres- 
ent, after receiving an ovation at his farewell concert. Equal 
enthusiasm, however, was displayed on the occasion of 
Mengelberg’s reappearance after his annual American trip. 
Like a conquering hero he led his men through a triumphal 
evening. Joan Manén, violinist, was the soloist, and played 
his own concerto, a composition not possessed of any strik- 
T. ing originality. 

Vera Janacopulos, South American singer, has taken Am- 

sterdam by storm, and not only in her appearance with 
orchestra but also in her own recital she ascended the heights 
a truly great success. In an interesting program of 
French, English and Spanish songs, the greatest, novelty 
was a group of four by Darius Milhaud, written for voice 

, with violin accompaniment. The title of the group is Quatres 
with — Poames de Catulle. K. S. 


(Vienna.) Wilhelm Kiensi, Joseph Schwarz To Go Abroad 


Le Ranz den Vaches, Der Evangelimann and Joseph Schwarz and Mrs. Schwarz will sail on the S. S. 


other—less successful—operas, celebrated 
birthday at his Vienna home. The 


his Olympic of the White Star Line at midnight, February 26, 


Volksoper from New York for Cherbourg. They will make a short 


Der stay in Paris before going to Mannheim, Germany, where 


Dr. —— was = Mr. Schwarz has a concert engagement on March 13. He 


. will sing at Queens Hall, London, March 28, and appears in 


such success in the French provinces that the director of the Unrversat Epition’s 25ta# Jusircee—(Vienna.) The Uni- Bremen, April 6, at a charity concert for the Bremen Hos- 


Tourcoing Opera has asked her to learn Messaline and to versal Edition, 
sing it there in March N. De B Schonberg, 

CHALFANT SumMoNED TO Hetp Betcrum.—(Paris) The numberless 
devastation caused by the floods in Belgium has been so gen anniversary of its foundation. 


leading publishers of modern music and of pital. This popular artist has been engage d for twelve guest 
Bartok, Kodaly, Casella, Szymanowski 


and performances with the Stadtische Opera in Berlin. He has 


other modernists, celebrated the twenty-fifth also been engaged for six guest performances in Russia in 


The jubilee was commemo- his native town, Riga. 


= =3 








Evening Bulletin, Feb. 6, 1926. 

YOUNG VIOLINIST SCORES SUC. 
CESS IN ACADEMY FOYER 
“The violin recital given by Margaret Sittig 
last evening offered a breadth of scope and 
depth of understanding. She showed keen 
discrimination in emotional, as well as de- 
scriptive values, and played with convincing 
force and vigor. Her feeling for rhythm and 
tone was marked, while her execution of 

double stops was excellent.” 


Philadelphia Record, Feb. 6, 1926. 
DELIGHTFUL SOLOIST ENGAGED 
IN PROGRAM OF DIVERSITY 

. Displayed a fine, facile technic, her 
bowi ing being exceptionally skillful, and a tone 
of much mellowness and beauty. She proved 
herself a delightful soloist with a fine musical 
background.” 





MARGARET SIT TIG 


Acclaimed by Philadelphia Critics 


For dates and terms apply 


SITTIG TRIO MANAGEMENT, 167 West 80 Street, New York City 


Telephone Trafalgar 9030 


Public Ledger, Feb. 6, 1926. 

YOUNG PLAYER DISPLAYS EXCEL- 
LENT TALENT IN AMBITIOUS 
PROGRAM 
“Miss Sittig showed unusual talent in all the 
departments of violin playing, especially in 
her fine tone, her rhythm and intonation. The 
Grieg C Minor Sonata was most admirably 

interpreted and performed.” 


Philadelphia Inquirer, Feb. 6, 1926. 


TALENTED YOUNG VIOLINIST 
HEARD IN UNHACKNEYED 
RECITAL 
“Margaret Sittig made an excellent im- 
pression. She has a splendid musical equip- 
ment, ample technic and a tone of good 
quality. She shows admirable balance and 

maturity of style.” 
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® FEDWARD JOHNSON 
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Concert Tour—througout 





U.S. A., Canada, Japan, Korea, 
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China, Philippines, Straits 





Egypt, 
Italy, France, England— 


Settlements, Ceylon, 








with 
Metropolitan Opera Company 





heard as 
Romeo, Pelleas, Faust, Canio, 
Loris, Dimitri, Licinio, Rodolfo, 
Cavaradossi. 


Coast-to-Coast Concert Tour 
U.S. A. and Canada 
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extraordinarily fine programs to the 
enthusiastic gathering. On this occasion 
just two represented on the program 
cn and Bach—and it is needless to say that each num- 
present ted with the same expertness and magnificent 
' xpects of this celebrated body of musicians, 
lo begin with there was the Emperor Concerto of Bee- 
piano and orchestra, with Harold Samuel as 
t. Mr. Samuel showed his superb gifts as a pianist 
very start and made the most of every phrase of 
great work. Brilliance he has aplenty and_ technical 
é were as nothing to him. His playing was indeed master- 
ful and he aroused in his hearers a keen appreciation of his 
interpretation that brought him nothing short of an ovation. 
wski and his men accompanied him beautifully and 
all the high lights of this masterpiece. Follow- 
Leonore Overture No, 3 (Beethoven), in which 
id orchestra again distinguished themselves. 
t was presented the real 
Brandenburg Concerto in D 
flute, violin and strings, the participants, 
rchestra, being Mr. Samuel, W. M. Kincaid 
Thaddeus Rich (violinist.) The word “ex- 
describes this offering for each performed 
the greatest of artistry, making of the whole 
that fairly thrilled the huge gathering 
concluding number Stokowski gave the Bach 
gue in D minor, which brought to a climax 
vram as the Philadelphians have offered to New 
winhy i Toon 


el 1 ti 
! fam 


—— rs 


ndling that one ¢ 


om tiv 


mi worl however, 


ng-—Bach 


FEBRUARY 17 


Josephine Martino 


Martino, soprano, made her New York recital 
Hall on February 17. American born, al 
parentage, she received der entire vocal 
untry, and on this occasion revealed 
unusually high attainments. Het 
and charm, and her inter 
short her was 


losephine 
debut u \eohan 
f Itahan 
m her 


though 
native co 
artist 02 

much sweetness 
intelligence In 


tramnng 
hersell a an 
one 1 one ol 
pretations showed success 
mistantancous 

four groups, the first con- 
Paradies; Veni 
Respighi, and Non Ho Parole, 
Sibella. This was followed by a German group—Nachtigall, 
trahms: Frieden, Hans Pfitzner; Komm wir wandeln, J. 
Cornelius: and Er ist’s, Hugo Wolf. The French group 
contained numbers by E. Moret, Fourdrain, J. Pillois, and 
| and the English group, which closed the interesting 
program, was made up of Charles T. Griffes’ By a Lonely 
Forest Pathway, and Time Was When I in Anguish Lay; 
lhe Dream, Gambogi; | Came with a Song, La Forge, and 
Spring Dropped a Song Into My Heart, Beatrice Fenner. 
Phe audien was not slow in recognizing Miss Martino’s 
and applauded her artistic and finished 
Four were demanded by the 


mace 
tainme Nima Pergolesi : 


telo a Vedere I'Mi Piccino, 


Het up of 


Quel Rus« elletto, 


program Was 


aure 


itstanding merits, 
work to. the 
delighted 

Miss Martino was the recipient of numerous floral tributes. 
Anca Seidlova accompanied sympathetically. 


ech encores 


audience 


An Evening of Opera in English 
At the National Arts Club, on February 17, an evening of 
apera im English was given under the direction of Oscar 
Phe pre ram opened with an address by this 
eminent musician, who explained the purpose of the evening, 
the value of having opera in English and the scope and 
ambitions in this field, The presentations were the aria, 
| Am Titania, from Mignon, sung by Katherine Newman; 
the second act of Aida; the second act of Martha, and the 
econd act of Carmen, The program proved to be a most 
advantageous one, as the translations used were excellent 
and each of the participants were distinctly understood, 
which added materially to the vocal and histrionic enjoyment 
of the performances. 
The Aida of Sylvia Peterson was a vocal accomplishment, 
specially in - last phrases, which were sung with a smooth- 
appeal worthy of the recognition received, and 
La Ferne I k worth’s Amneris was convincing. June Buriff 
as Martha, revealed a limpid, well schooled instrument, with 
which she is capable of achieving many graceful effects ; The 
Last Summer was handled in true artistic fashion, 
simple and satisfying. William Prevost’s Lionel was an op- 
portunity very fine emotional displays to 
which the full value, and in Rebekah Crawford's 
Nancy and George Plunkett were heard voices of 
ample quantity and two good comic impersonators. Verna 
Scott's Carmen was a lively characterization in which the 
young singer seemed to be quite at home, not only vocally 
but also in the many complex details which form this part. 
Richard Hale as Escamillo, has a very fine baritone, a rich 
vibrant organ, with enthusiasm and good understanding to 
hack it 


The scenes 


sacnger! 


ness and at 


Rose of 
grasped ior some 
tenor gave 
Seger's 


were all given in “modern costume” which 
again goes to prove that a thing can be transported and still 
be just as valuable and forceful. Helen Chase was at the 
piano and Mr. Saenger conducted. It was a delight to see 
these youthful operatic aspirants taking cues and following 
closely the conductor's wishes. A .very large and enthusiastic 
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audience expressed its delight at the many artistic efforts 
of the evening. 


FEBRUARY 18 


Haarlem Phitharmonic Society 


The fourth Waldorf musicale of the Haarlem Philhar- 
monic Society was held February 18, when Maria Kurenko, 
coloratura soprano, and Felix Salmond, cellist, presented 
the program. As usual, there was a very large audience. 
Mr. Salmond is an artist who in spite of his few years in 
this country has established himself not only in the ap- 
preciation of critics and musicians but also with a public 
which has enjoyed his playing on numerous occasions in 
re cital and as soloist with orchestra. His audiences seem to 








The Weal Encore Song 








Floyd photo 


FRED PATTON 


Baritone 


is singing on all of his programs 


H! MISS HANNAH 


JESSIE L. DEPPEN 


lends itself perfectly for Choral Singing 
arranged for Male and Mixed Quartets. 


Other Harms Favorites: 
JUNE BROUGHT THE ROSES 
MY DESIRE 
JUST A COTTAGE SMALL 
A ROSE FOR EVERY HEART 
DAYS OF HEARTS AND FLOWERS 
MOON MADNESS 
SHADOWLESS HOUR 
L’AMOUR, TOUJOURS, L’AMOUR 
CHINESE FLOWER 
WISHIN’ WAITIN’ 
BELOVED 
DAY OF GOLDEN PROMISE 


Artist copies on request 
Send for Catalog “Worthwhile Songs” 
HARMS, INC. 
62 West 45th Street New York City 





recognize that in Mr. Salmond there is a sincere, sensitive 
musician, whose aim is the unselfish one of setting forth 
the content of the music and whose mastered technic and 
sound musicianship are a means of expression of a fine in- 
tegrity, learning and emotion. His selections for this occa- 
sion were the Adagio of Nardini, Villanelle of Pianelli, 
Vivace of Senaille, two numbers of Gabriel Fauré and 
Frank Bridge’s Melodie dedicated to Mr. Salmond. 


New York Philharmonic: Novaes, Soloist 


At the New York Philharmonic concert on February 8, at 
Carnegie Hall, Wilhelm Furtwangler, conducting, the par- 
ticular feature was the playing of the Schumann piano con- 
certo by Guiomar Novaes, Brazilian pianist. She did full 
justice to this, one of the greatest works for the piano, and 
ene praise can not be bestowed. It was her usual ex- 
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hibition of clean cut, effortless technic, with fine sense of 
tone and color and excellent musicianship. Preceding the 
concerto there was a clean performance of the G ‘major 
symphony by Haydn, and bn a it came the Sym- 
phonia Domestica by Strauss. The artificiality of this pic- 
ture of life in the Strauss household becomes more and 
more apparent as the years go by. One sought in vain, in 
the final section, “Happy Conclusion,” for the theme that 
would indicate that little Baby Strauss would grow up and 
marry a rich banker’s daughter in Vienna. 


Myra Hess 


Myra Hess, English pianist, was heard in recital, in fact 
her only New York recital of the season, on February 18. 
Her program stated that Miss Hess will be away for two 
years, and she will indeed be missed, as Miss Hess has a 
large following in this country and is ranked among the 
first pianists of the day. 

For her opening number on this occasion she offered 
the Preludes and Fugues of Bach. In these she again 
proved her great artistry. She plays with vitality and 
poetic interpretation which are a real joy. Her second num- 
ber was a new sonata by Frank Bridge. The program note 
stated that this was written in memory of E. Bristowe, 
killed in action in 1918, and that this was its first perform- 
ance in America. It is bombastic and tiresome and abso- 
lutely unworthy of the splendid art of Miss Hess. It was 
the third group, Brahms. Waltzes, op, 39, which impressed 
the audience deeply. In these there were varying moods, 
exquisite interpretation and faultless technic, all of which 
have helped to gain her the high place she occupies among 
artists, She closed with the Sonata in G minor, op. 22, by 
Schumann. 

The large audience was certainly demonstrative, and she 
graciously added innumerable encores until finally the piano 
had to be removed. Miss Hess’ concert is always one of 
the important events of the season. 


N. Y. Symphony: Lawrence Tibbett, Soloist 


Lawrence Tibbett was the soloist on February 18 at 
Carnegie Hall, with the New York Symphony, in place of 
llorence Austral, indisposed. With the orchestra he sang 
Wagner’s Traume; later, with Conductor Otto Klemperer 
at the piano, he sang a group of five songs from Schumann's 
Dichterliebe cycle. Most of Mr. Tibbett’s work in opera has 
been done at the Metropolitan in Italian, but, all-round artist 
that he is, he proved himself thoroughly at home in the 
German Lied. There was style, feeling and warmth in all 
he sang. The audience liked him greatly and recalled him re- 
peatedly. The orchestral part of the program was made 
up of the Prelude to Lohengrin, Ravel’s Tombeau de 
Couperin and the fourth Brahms symphony. The last num- 
ber in particular was done by Mr, Klemperer con amore 
which did not alter the fact that it still sounds pretty dull, 
especially the last movement. 


FEBRUARY 19 


Helen Teschner Tas 


The intermediate recital of the tri-series being offered at 
Steinway Hall by Helen Teschner Tas, violinist, with the 
assistance of Arthur Loesser at the piano, took place on 
February 19, There was an unusual program insofar as 
there was one selection new to American audiences and two 
that are not particularly familiar. The debut number was 
Louis Gruenberg’s second sonata, op. 18, and its success was 
assured if hearty applause is any criterion. It is a sparkling 
work with interesting rythms and, in parts, evidences lovely 
bits of melody. Mme. Tas brought a smooth, round tone, 
velvet quality and technical precision to her rendition of it. 
In Bach’s sonata in E major, for violin alone, Mme. Tas 
gave the entire seven parts which go to make up the work 
with skill and an artistic appreciation of their requirements. 
Again joining forces with Mr. Loesser in the finale, she 
gave the andante and allegro of Haydn’s G major sonata 
with finished style and a true conception of their worth. Her 
audience was large and deeply appreciative of both program 
and the artist who rendered it. 


Final Biltmore Musicale 


The artists sharing the program at the final 
pe ge Musicale of the present season were 
Lund, soprano; Mabel Ritch, contralto; Paul Althouse, tenor, 
and Arthur Middleton with that sterling accompanist, 
Rudolph Gruen, as the pianist for all the singers. 

Miss Ritch, the possessor of a voice of fine quality and 
warmth, made a good impression in her opening selection, 
O Don Fatale, from Don Carlos. Her phrasing and diction 
were commendable and she sang with true operatic style. 
Later she was heard in the third act duet from Aida with 
Mr. Althouse, well rendered, and, as a closing number on the 
program, in the duet from the Tales of Hoffman with Mme. 
Lund. Encores were demanded, 

Althouse and Middleton, a delightful combination, 
heard in the Solenne in Quest’ ora, from La 
Destino, which always brings memories of Caruso and 
Scotti. These American artists, ieamer, stood firmly on 
their own feet and the applause that followed its conclusion 
proved conclusively that their rendition was fully appreciated. 
The enthusiastic demonstration continued until they returned 
and sang the almost equally well known duo from Boheme. 
Both artists possess fine voices and their blending is most 

(Continue ‘a on so 24) 
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Greatest French Teachers, including Widor and Libert, Organ; André Bloch, Com- 
— and Conducting; Miss Nadia Boulanger, Harmony (the Appreciation and 
Isidor Philipp and Decreus, Piano; Rémy and 


FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Palace of Fontainebleau, France 


Directors: CH.-M. WIDOR and CAMILLE DECREUS, Supervised by the French Government. 
For American Artists, Teachers and Advanced Students Only 


June 25 to September 25, 1926 


Hewitt, Violin; 








Paul Bazelaire, Violoncello; Grandjany, Harp; Mauguiére and 
Salignac, Voice, Repertory and 
History of Music; Fauchet, Solfeggio and Instrumental Ensemble. 
Tuition, board and lodging 5,500 francs, three months’ course; 4,000 francs two months’ course 


AMERICAN OFFICE: National Art Club Studios, 119 Rast 19th Street, New York City. 


Mise-en-scéne; Pillois, the French Language and 


FRANCIS ROGERS, Chairman. 
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Annual Spring Concert 
Tour 


Syracuse 
Worcester 
Brooklyn 

(Second appearance ) 
Springfield 
Washington 

(Third appearance ) 
Lynchburg 
Asheville 

Little Rock 

New Orleans 
Houston 

Fort Worth 

Des Moines 


Omaha 


Sailing for European Oper- 
atic Engagements, March 
27, 1926. 


June, 1926, Covent Garden, 
London (Second Season). 


A Steichen portrait—Courtesy of “Vanity Fair” 


November, 1926, Rejoins 

: Metropolitan Opera 
Company, New York 
(Sixth Season). 


Exclusive Management: SPRING CONCERT TOUR, 1927, 
METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU ~— __ NOW BOOKING 


Already engaged Boston (third ap- 
pearance), Pittsburgh (third appear- 
° ance), Baltimore (third appearance), 
New York City Washington (fourth appearance), Phil- 
adelphia (second appearance), Chicago 

KNABE PIANO VICTOR RECORDS (third appearance). 


33 West 42nd Street 
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that the Staatsoper has missed its opportunity to engage 
this successful soprano. 

Indigo, Johann Strauss’ first comic opera, originally pro- 
duced here in 1871, has been revived by the State Academy 
of Music under notable circumstances. The cast consisted 
of pupils of the Academy, while the orchestra comprised 
the leading members of the faculty. Indigo, by the way, 
was the first operetta to bring an airship on the stage. It 
has not been heard here for about fifty years, but a piece 
called 1001 Nights, based on music from Indigo, had a 
long run two decades ago PAUL BECHERT. 


Mr. and Mrs. Salmond Entertain for Mr. and 
Mrs. Thibaud 


Mr. and Mrs. Felix Salmond gave a reception on February 
14 at the Beethoven Association rooms in New York in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. Jacques Thibaud. Among the dis- 
tinguished invited guests were Mr. and Mrs, Artur Tos- 
canini, Mr. and Mrs. Fritz Kreisler, Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Bauer, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Kochanski, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Hutcheson, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Damrosch, Mr. and Mrs, David Mannes, Mr. and 
Mrs, Carl Flesch, Mr. and Mrs. Josef Lhevinne, Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Spalding, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Friedberg, Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Hageman, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hadley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Brockway, Mr. and Mrs. Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Graveure, Mr. and Mrs. 


“In Miss Peterson’s sing- 
ing there was to be found 
much enjoyment and keen 
artistic pleasure.” 


The New York Evening Journal said the 
above about May Peterson, soprano, 
formerly Opera Comique and Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
Mason & Homlin Plone Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 


Ernest Se hefling, Mr. ‘and Mrs, H. ‘Harkness Flagler, Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Cravath, Mr. and Mrs. Felix W arburg, Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Warburg, Mr. and Mrs. Franz Kneisel, Mr. 
and Mie J. F. D. Lanier, Dr. and Mrs. Eugene A. Noble, 
Mr, and Mrs. Richard ’Aldrich, Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. Hartwell Cabell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leopold Stokowski, Mr. and Mrs. Georges Barrere, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Dethier, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Goossens, 
Mr. and Mrs. Josef Hofmann, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin, Rice, 
Mr. and Mrs, Frederick Steinway, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Urchs, Mr. and Mrs. Herman Irion, Mr. and Mrs: Efrem 
Zimbalist, Mr. and Mrs. Fraser Gange, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Sheridan, Mr. and Mrs. Artur Bodanzky, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carlos Salzedo, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Bailly, Mr, and Mrs. 
See Whitehill, Mr. and Mrs. W. May Wright, Mr. and 
Mrs. Koussevitzky, J. Albert Riker, William E. Walter, 
Felix Kahn, W alter Golde, A. M. Bagby, Victor Beigel, 
Clarence Mackay, Charles Triller, Ignaz Friedman, John 
Coates, Josef Szigeti, Georges Enesco, Louis Svecenski, Cap- 
tain Jerome Hart, Lord William Taylor, Rubin Goldmark, 
Pierre V. R. Key, W. Koons, Dr. and Mrs, Rumschisky, 
Dr. and Mrs, J. A. Hartwell, Dr. and Mrs. Hunt, Dr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Bierhoff, Dr. and Mrs. Percy Williams, Dr. 
and Mrs, A. Garbat, Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfredo Casella, Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Blanc, Mr. 
and Mrs. Paolo Gallico, Sigmund Herzog, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick C. Schang, Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Coppicus, J. Loeb, 
E, Ziegler, Ray C. C. Brown, Olga Samaroff, Marcella Sem- 
brich, Margaret Matzenauer, Marguerite D’Alvarez, Mrs. 
Stuart Blackton, Harold Samuel, James Friskin, Myra Hess, 
Irene Scharrer, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Schwartz, Mrs. A, 
Adams, Mrs. Donn Barber, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Holmes, 
Mr. and Mrs. Willard Downing, Mr. and Mrs. Marshall 
Stearns, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Streit, Mr. and Mrs, Samuel 
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William H. Carey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frothingham, Mr. and Mrs. John Fearlake, Mr. and Mrs. 
Irving K. Hail, Mrs. Walter Balke, Elinor Balke, Mrs. 
Elizabeth S, Coolidge, Mrs. Furman, Mr. and Mrs. Bond 
Emerson, Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Furber, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Welchman, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Merivale, Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Steinway, Mr. and Mrs. George Armsby, E. 
Sachaus, Mr. and Mrs. Schenck, Basil Rathbone, Mrs. Henry 
A, Alexander, E. Bachmann, Mr. and Mrs. Sascha Jacobsen, 
Mr. and Mrs. Olin Downes, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Henderson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Gilman, H. F. Peyser, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. O. Osgood, Mr. and Mrs. Tas, Mrs. George Orvis, 
John Majiski, Mrs. C. K. W right, Mrs. Cave-Cole, Miss 
Jeckington, Miss Lewis, the members of the London String 
Quartet, Waldo Warner, Evlyn Howard-Jones, Berté Bert 
and Rosario Scalero. 
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Watts, Mr. and Mrs. 


STRAUSS INTERMEZZO 
NOT LIKED AT COLOGNE 


A New Dance Experiment—Novelties by Petyrek and Grosz 

CoLoGNge.—Richard Strauss’ 
round of virtually all the German opera houses—at last 
reached Cologne, and the performance under Eugen Szen- 
kar’s direction is worthy of the highest praise, both in a 
musical and scenic sense, Not so the work; and, to speak 
frankly, a repetition.of an earlier work by the composer of 
Salome, Elektra and Rosenkavalier would have done better 
service to his re putation than the exhibition of this “middle- 
class comedy,” as the composer sub-titles it. It is superflu- 
ous to rehearse the details of its plot, in which a very com- 
monplace confusion of characters precipitates a marital 
conflict 


Intermezzo, has—upon its 


Strauss’ representation of a pugnacious wife, who is upset 
by daily domestic cares, and who considers a wrongly ad- 
dressed letter as a valid cause for divorce; is too trivial 
to hold the interest even of the middle-class. mind. Nor is 
the music such as to compensate for this triviality, Praise- 
worthy as may be the intention of, the composer to give the 
freest possible scope to the vocal recitative by means of light 
orchestration, he has not—as has. been asserted—created a 
new style in doing so, for his music lacks the necessary 
creative power; and even in the extensive illustrative orches- 
tral interludes the musical ideas are too thin,. being mostly 
feeble stereotypes from earlier works. All in all this work 
dismally records the decline of the great composer, as well 
as his complete lack of self-criticism. 

“Me topic” DANCING 

An interesting, new experiment was made here in a piano 
and dance recital. given by, Felix Petyrek, composer, and 
Gusti Petyrek in the Cologne Society for New Music. It 
was the attempt to interpret, by dance movements, not har- 
monic forms but single lines, as developed in Petyrek’s new 
compositions for flute and bassoon solo, which had. their 
figst hearing on this occasion. Thus the “Krebsgang’’—the 
inversion of melodies—was consistently interpreted by back- 
ward steps. A new and closer connection being thus estab- 
lished between the music and the movements, new possibili- 
ties seem to be opened to modern dance interpretation. 

Petyrek’s new chorale variations and sonatina, exhibiting 
a marvelous -contrapuntal faculty, also his Suite on the 
Name of my Doctor (S-C-E-G- E ), and his already well 
known concert arrangements of Cramer Etudes, also aroused 
great interest. These were preceded by a strongly expressive 
Suite op. 26, by Krenek, and Stravinsky’s piano sonata. 

A new Overture to an Opera Buffa by the Viennese com- 
poser, Wilhelm Grosz, was played at the latest Giirzenich 
symphony concert under Abendroth, but added nothing to 
our musical treasure. The much talked-of Spanish cellist, 
Gaspar Cassado, Casals’ favorite pupil, as soloist, played the 
Dvorak concerto at this concert with a marvelously full 
tone. a 


Elinor Whittemore a Busy Artist 


Elinor Whittemore; violinist, has been having a busy time 
ever since the new year. Her first January engagement was 
at Great Neck, L. L, in the program of the first of C. Linn 
Seiler’s Musical Intimes. Miss Whittemore contributed 
three groups and was heartily received by the audience. The 
North Hempstead Record spoke of her as “one of the best 
women violinists.” After this appearance she left im- 
mediately for Atlanta, Ga., where she played for the Music 
Study Club, making | an immediate impresSion. The Atlanta 
Journal called her “a violinist of exceptional attainment,’ 
while the Constitution said that there was “the warmth of 
the human, the clear carving of the sculptor, and the motion 
and romance of the poet in-her playing.” The Atlanta visit 
was followed by a tour in Florida, which will be mentioned 
in a later issue, 








REINALD WERRENRATH Baritone 


Management: WOLFSHONJMUSICAL BUREAU, Inc.,'/250]/West!57th Street, New York 
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0. SCOTTO 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, Inc., 


Dema Harshbarger, President 
Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Personal Representative: 


Congress Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 








W. J. HENDERSON 
Dean of New York Critics 
N.Y. Sun, Dec, 8th, 1924 


says: 
Vocal Studio, Hotel Majestic 





BONCI 


Seventy-second 


sang in a manner that might have filled the 
heart of ANY OTHER SINGER of this 
day with an ardent desire to EMULATE 
SO AUTHORITATIVE A MASTER. 
Knabe Piano Used 

Street and Central Park West, New. York City Telephone Endicott 1900 
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CONCERT MANAGEMENT GEORGE ENGLES 


Takes Pleasure in Announcing the Management 
of 














IGNAZ FRIEDMAN 


“Colossus of the Keyboard” 





Mr. FRIEDMAN WILL BE AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS FROM THE i, 
MIDDLE OF OCTOBER TO THE MIDDLE OF JANUARY 1926-1927 





DIRECTION STEINWAY PIANO 
GEORGE ENGLES COLUMBIA RECORDS 
STEINWAY HALL, N. Y. DUO-ART 
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lic, either as members of the leading opera companies, such 
as the Metropolitan and Chicago, or gaining laurels on the 
concert platform. Among the leading artists who have 
studied with Mme. Valeri and strongly endorse her as a 
teacher are Margaret Matzenauer, Melanie Kurt, Clarence 
Whitehill, Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch, Frieda Hempel, 
Suzanne Keener, and many others. All of these are most 
enthus.astic over Mme, Valeri’s instruction. 

A splendid feature of Mme. Valeri’s courses in Chicago 
will be the weekly recitals by her artist-pupils. They will 
have an opportunity to show what their work has been under 
her instruction and also make comparisons with the work 
In addition to private instruction, Mme. Valeri 


ot other 


DELIA M. VALERI. 

will give two repertory-teacher'’s classes each week. Mrs. 
D. C. Smith and Samuel Garton will be Mme. Valeri’s 
assistants. 

Karleton Hackett, associate director of the Conservatory, 
eminent master of the voice, will conduct repertory-teacher'’s 
classes which should be o fespecial benefit to teachers and 
advanced students. He will also accept pupils for private 
lessons. Among the other members of the vocal faculty 
available will be Charles LaBerge, Elaine DeSellem and 
John ‘1. Read. 

In the piano department, Heniot Levy and Silvio Scionti, 
both splendid artists and teachers, will conduct repertory- 
teacher’s classes. They will also give private lessons, as 
will Kurt Wanieck, Louise Robyn, Earl Blair, Mae Doelling, 
Clarence Loomis and many others mentioned. 

In violin, Jacques Gordon, concert master of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, and Herbert Butler, who has devel- 
oped many artists of national reputation, will give repertory 
classes private instruction. Hans Hess, distinguished 
violoncellist, will also teach. 

John J. Hattstaedt, president of the institution, will give 
his series of Normal Lectures on Piano Pedagogy and 
Musical History. He brings to this course a ripe experience 
of forty-odd years of teaching and studying. Louise Robyn 
will conduct a most intensive course on The Training of the 
Child, on which subject she is an authority. 

Arthur O. Andersen, John Palmer and Leo Sowerby will 


and 
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offer courses in the field of harmony and composition, and 
Q. E, Robinson directs the courses in public school music. 
The Dramatic Art Course is ably directed by Walton Pyre, 
who has been a leader in that profession for many years. 

Frank VanDusen was one of the first to see what theater 
organ playing would grow to, and the American Conserva- 
tory rightly prides itself in astutely establishing the first 
and ene of the best systems of practical instruction in this 
important branch of music. 

The conservatory is admirably located in the new Kimball 
Building, of which it occupies practically the entire fifth 
and sixth floors. Kimball Hall, seating five-hundred, offers 
a splendid place for the weekly recitals. If a student attends 
these and the many other concerts, not to mention the splen 
did opera season at Ravinia, he cannot fail to spend a most 
instructive and interesting time. The summer session of the 
American Conservatory will extend six weeks, from June 
28 to August 7. R. M. 


Helen Chase’s Recent Activities 

Helen Chase was the accompanist for Richard Hale in a 
recent concert given at the Mundell Club in Brooklyn by 
Queena Mario and Mr. Hale. Among the other concert en 
gagements which Miss Chase has filled as accompanist this 
season are the following: December 12, Aeolian Hall, re 
cital; 15, Oscar Saenger’s Musicale; 18, musicale (private), 
Pennsylvania Hotel; 24, WMCA radio program; 25, WUZ 
radio program; 30, recital at Hebrew Institute for the Blind; 
January 5, musicale, Union League Club; 12, musicale, Mrs. 
Richard T. Wilson’s; 17, Educational Alliance; 19 and Feb- 
ruary 4, Morning Telegraph Radio WMCA;; 6-7, musicales, 
New York City; 7, Longvue musicale, Hastings, N. Y. 


Althouse Visiting Parents 

Paul Althouse is visiting his parents this week in Read 
ing, Pa. Last week he sang Samson with the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera on Thursday evening, returning to New York 
immediately after the performance in order to sing at the 
final Biltmore Morning Musicale on Friday. On. Saturday 
evening Mr. Althouse was the special soloist at a large din 
ner in this city given by the printers. 








MARION TALLEY 


Phenomenal Soprano, Singing Leading Roles at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Trained Her Voice and Opera Roles Under 


SALVATORE AVITABILE 


Miss Talley to Her Teacher: 





Maestro 


Dear Maestro: 


MARION TALLEY 








Avitabile, 


1425 Broadway, New York. 


I was surprised that the newspapers did not state with whom I am studying. Maestro, 


you do not know how much I am obliged to you, and how much I owe you. 
could not believe that I could make such great improvement. 
from the papers. Hoping to hear from you, and with greetings, 
Your affectionate pupil, 

MARION 


Studio: Metropolitan Opera Building (1425 Broadway) 


I am sending you clippings 


The people 


TALLEY. 
SALVATORE AVITABILE 


Telephone, Pennsylvania 2634 
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Alfred Cortot, foremost French Pianist and one of the greatest artists of 
our time, returns for a limited tour next season, beginning October 15th 
and ending December 15th. A few significant extracts from the New 
York reviews of Mr. Cortot’s last previous appearance here are appended: 














Olin Downes in the Times—“A performance of magnificent authority, grasp and color, by a virtuoso 
whose technical resources it would be difficult to discuss.” 


W. J. Henderson in the Sun—“The art of Mr. Cortot was a matter which is likely to dwell long in 
the memory. This was masterly piano playing and it evoked long and loud plaudits from the 
audience.” 


Lawrence Gilman in the Herald Tribune—‘Mr. Cortot, that splendid artist who grows constantly in 
artistic stature, played with superlative skill and verve.” 


Pitts Sanborn in the Telegram—“Then that admirable pianist, Alfred Cortot, played with penetrating 
appreciation and in the last pages with a dazzling buoyancy, the l'ranck Variations.” 











CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 
Steinway Hall, New York Packard Building, Philadelphia 


Victor Records Steinway Piano Duo-Art Records 1 
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Lea Epstein Has Crowded Season 


Epstein, Argentine violinist, is fulfilling about as 
engagements as could be handled by one artist. Since 
she has played twenty-four times in the state 
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EDWIN IDELER 


Personal Address 
50 West 67th Street 
New York 
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ALBERT ROUSSEL. 





Added to this she revealed a strong personality that cap- 
tivated her audience,” 


Monte Carlo Opera Season Opens Brilliantly 

Monte Car_o.—M, Raoul Gunsbourg has begun the thirty- 
oixth season of opera under his artistic direction at Monte 

arlo, a record unique in the world today. The opening 
presentation was a fine performance of Massenet’s Manon, 
with Friant, one of the best Des Grieux, and Mme. Yvonne 
Gall, a great singer though physically not exactly the Manon 
of our dreams. The performance was conducted by Leon 
Jéhin, and was followed, on the second night of opera, by 
the same composer’s Werther. 

M. Gunsbourg is to be congratulated, however, upon a 
veritable gala performance of The Valkyrie, with an excep- 
tional cast. Mlle. Jeanne Bourdon, beautiful, majestic, and 
a singing tragedian of rank, was the Briinnhilde, and Mille. 
Marise Ferrer gave a poetic impersonation of Sieglinde. 
Mr. Franz, the leading tenor of the Paris Opéra, who was 
the Siegmund, is certainly one of the greatest Wagnerian 
singers upon the French stage, and M. Lagont gave a moving 
presentation of Wotan. Again M. Jéhin conducted. The 
mise-en-scéne, designed by Visconti, did honor to the house. 
One regretted only that the Valkyrie’s ride did not produce 
the same striking effect as it did in 1911. 

DraGuHILerr’s RETURN 

Almost simultaneously with the opera, the Diaghileff Rus- 
sian Ballet has opened its season, again with great success. 

Its first performances were devoted to the favorite works 
of the repertory, including the ever popular Petrouchka, 
Carnaval, Scheherazade, but also Tcherepnin’s Narcissus and 
the curious Temptations of the Shepherdess, by Montéclair, 
all of which have been applauded with enthusiasm. The 
orchestra of the ballet season is conducted by Marc-César 
Scotto, S. JASPARD. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Notes 

The soloist for the Philadelphia 
Orchestra concerts of February 12 and 13, was Harold 
Samuel, English pianist, who specializes in fach. The 
opening number of the program was the colossal Emperor 
Concerto of Beethoven's, for piano and orchestra, played by 
Mr. Samuel, in which he showed a marked de gree of technical 
skill, especially in the Rondo, while his interpretation of the 
Adagio was truly devotional. The soloist’s greatest suc- 
cess, however, was achieved in his playing of the Bach 
concerto in D minor for piano and orchestra, in which he 
demonstrated so convincingly his thorough understanding 
of the music of the old mz aster, and his ability to bring out, 
with clarity, the different voices and themes. Mr. Samuel 
received a decided ovation following this number. The 
purely orchestral numbers were the dramatic Leonore over- 
ture No. 3, by Beethoven, played beautifully, and the 
Sach toccata and fugue in D minor, transcribed from the 
original organ score by Dr. Stokowski. The orchestration 
is excellent as it retains its ‘former atmosphere, only im- 
proved by, the use of the orchestral voices instead of the 
organ. It was given a magnificent reading and performance 
by Dr. Stokowski and his masterly orchestra. M. C. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Bonelli “Stops the Show” in Baltimore 


Richard Bonelli, young American baritone of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, played in Baltimore and 
aroused the audience there to a most unusual pitch of en- 
thusiasm. Bonelli is an especial favorite in that city from 
his earlier appearance with the De Feo Opera Company. 
He sang there the first time in a big company on Febru- 
ary 11 in the Masked Ball. The Baltimore Sun said: 
“Deafening applause mingled with cheers from_the bal- 
cony as Bonelli concluded the famous aria Eri Tu in the 
third act, stopped the opera completely for more than two 
minutes.” The Baltimore News referred to the appear- 
ance as follows: “Bonelli, returning to the city of his first 
success, found welcome that left him bowing for some 
two minutes at the close of the Eri Tu aria. He has never 
sung here in better voice and never with more artistry.” 


Verbrugghen Recovering From Operation 

Henri Verbrugghen, conductor of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which has been on tour, left the organiza- 
tion at Indianapolis on February 11, returning to Minne- 
apolis, where on February 15 he was operated on for mastoid. 
The operation was successful and this fact, combined with 


Mr. Verbrugghen’s tremendous reserve force and general 
good health, will enable him to return to conduct the orchestra 
for the symphony concert on February 26, in Minneapolis, 
when Charles Courboin, organist, will be ‘the soloist. Mr. 
Verbrugghen was accompanied by Carlo Fischer, cellist with 
the orchestra, on the journey from Indianapolis to Minne- 
apolis. During the former’s absence the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony will be directed by Engelbert Roentgen, assistant con- 
ductor of the organization. 


Giannini to een ‘istilineer Festival 


Dusolina Giannini will be one of the stars of international 
repute to sing at the Westchester County Music Festival, a 
community-wide event, to be held at Valhalla, May 20, 21 
and 22. Announcement of other singers will be made later, 
according to Morris Gabriel Williams, county choral director 
and festival conductor. 

Miss Giannini will sing on the first evening of the festival. 
The second evening, May 21, will be devoted to choral com- 
petitions, and the third evening to performances by various 
racial groups, including Russian and Negro. 

A feature of the music festival will be a chorus of from 
2,000 to 2,500 voices, gathered from all over the county. 


Gray-Lhevinne Goes West 

The popular violinist, Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, left Toledo, 
Ohio, on February 18, for California and will be on the 
Pacific Coast several weeks. Upon her return this Spring, 
Gray Lhevinne will give concerts in Newark, Paterson, 
Hackensack, N. J., Medina, N. Y., Cleveland, Lakewood, 
Warren, Ohio, Lorain and Toledo, Ohio, and about thirty 
other cities in New Jersey, New York, West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, 
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HAROLD BAUER 


25th Anniversary Year 


TRIBUTE 
in NEW YORK EVENING POST, Saturday, 
February 6, 1926 


By OLGA SAMAROFF 


GREAT aartist like Harold Bauer does not 
play any better in February, 1926, than he did 
in January of the same year, or than he doubt- 
less will for many years to come, but human sentiment 
does somehow concern itself with anniversaries, and the 
pair of concerts of the New York Symphony Orchestra 
this week mark the quarter century milestone in Mr. 
Bauer’s activities on the New York concert stage. 

These activities form a record of such high dis- 
tinction, and they have played such an important part 
in the concert life of the United States in general that 
one cannot let the occasion go by without paying a 
tribute to this remarkable artist, who holds a unique 
place among the pianists of the day. 

Mr. Bauer’s great gifts and his supremely artistic use 








of them need no general comment here beyond that con- It is twenty-five years since Harold Bauer 
cerning his beautiful performance of the Beethoven G EE ORE Py te seal tin il 
major concerto at last night’s concert, but it seems per- was lrst heard in this country, and t S cues 
tinent to call to mind today the uncompromising artistic acter of engagements played by him this year 
idealism with which Mr. Bauer has devoted his profes- indicates well the position of esteem and 
sional life among us to the highest things in music. Mr. Rican S ahcla Sein in Inala tlh blic. hi 
Bauer had all the possibilities of developing a popular aifection in which he 1s eld by the public, his 
and profitable virtuoso career without giving much colleagues and the musical and educational 
thought to what his ultimate influence would be in the institutions of this country. 
musical life of the country which, in spite of continued 
international concert activities, he has come to make his 
own. Instead, he has used his outstanding position, ——_ 90000 — 
whether consciously or in response to the dictates of 
artistic instincts of the highest order, for such an im- : : . 1 
portant and constructive part in concert life in America Soloist with the New York, Boston, Phila- 
that we can be profoundly grateful to have had him delphia, San Francisco and Portland 
among us for the years that are completed today. In his Symphony Orchestras. 
programs Mr. Bauer has not courted an _ easy 
popularity. i / ¥ 

His repertory has been one of the widest and most Recitals in New York (sold out), Boston, 
comprehensive we know. Not only as a solo pianist but Chicago, St. Louis, Syracuse, St. Paul, 


as soloist with orchestra and in the field of chamber : i Pes 
music he has presented with consummate understanding Los Angeles, Seattle, and a score of 
and artistry many seldom heard works. He has been other smaller cities. 
an inspiration to innumerable students all over the ' 
country. He has supported with his influence and . . . ae, oe a 
often with much expenditure of time and energy every Joint Recitals with Gabrilowitsch (12 )5 with 
worth-while musical undertaking which came in his Casals (5); with Thibaud (4); with 
way. He is the founder and moving spirit of the Salmond (3). 
Beethoven Association, which has given the New York 
public many rare concerts and which understakes each 
year some artistically important work such as the pub- 
lication of Thayer’s “Life of Beethoven” or cooperation A 
in the activities and extensions of the music department European Tour May to October 
of the Public Library. ‘ 

The admiration and respect which New York au- 


——O0O000— 


diences have for Mr. Bauer as an artist in general joined —_O0000— 

themselves last night to a real enthusiasm for his rarely 

beautiful performance of the Beethoven G major con- . 

certo in particular, and Mr. Bauer received a genuine In America Nov. 1926 to May 1927 
ovation. NOW BOOKING 


Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Aeolian Hall, New York City 
Victor Records Mason & Hamlin Piano 
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Dai Buell 


Recital of 
Remarks at Chickering 


Pianoforte Music 
Hall on February 


Dai Buell, pianist, gave het 
with Interpretative 
19. The program this time was entitled New Old Music and 
Old New Music compers itively few are the young 
pianists who mix their programs with brains, as Whistler 
advised the jors! And Miss Buell 
dds to the program by introduc- 
ng each n and pointed remarks. 
Che program was so well balanced, so well 
illusts its title, that it is printed here in full: 
Fantasie, ¢ , Mozart; Prelude 

Dance of Happy Spirits, Gluck-Sgambati; 
nopedie No. 1, Satie; Variations op. 7, Nawratil; 
Dances, 0] 26, Chausson (1855 1899) ; Gavotte 
Rameau (1683 17¢ 4); King’s Hunfing Jig, John Bull 
1628 ) he Holy Boy (1913), Ireland; Piéces sans titres, 
Pcherepnine ; Danse languide, op. 51, No. 4, Schiabin; Etude 
in E major, op. 8, No. 5, Scriabin; Etude in C sharp minor, 
op.2, No. 1,Scriabin; Marionnettes, op. 15, No. 7, Stcherbat- 
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chefi du Sow (Etude X1), Liszt; Two Etudes, 
No. 1 and No 6, Op 20, Kwast 
\s an interpreter of her chosen instrument ios f 
Everything was well played, but perhaps 
Happy Spirits by Gluck-Sgambati, Quelques 
Dances of Chausson, John Bull’s King’s Hunting Jig, and the 
Stcherbatcheff Marionettes particularly pleased. Her play 
ing of the Li tuck noticeable as a bit of aan 
virtuosity Chere was an that filled the hall, greet 
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FE BRUARY 20 


Marguerite Potter Lectin Recital 


\ charming lecture recital was given at Chickering Hall, 
February 20, auspices New York Madrigal Club, by 
Marguerite Potter, who, attired in a pretty Civil War costume 
of blue, with hoopskirt, kept the attention of her audience 
every moment. She told the stories of the Spirituals, the 
Creole, Plantation and modern songs in altogether delightful 
fashion, singing them afterward so that every word was 
distinct. The humor of De Gospel Train, Musieu Banjo, 
Why Adam Sinned, etc., was well brought out and the two 
final songs, representing art songs, were In the Woods of 
Finvara (Burleigh), and Life and Death (Coleridge-Taylor) ; 
these were the best sung of all, and warm applause followed 
each group. Esther Dickie was the capable accompanist. 


Freiheit Gesangs Verein 

On February 20, the Freiheit Gesangs Verein of New 
York gave a big concert at Mecca Temple. This is a chorus 
of working people. It is conducted by Lazar Weiner, who is 
obviously a first rate musician, He gets results. Of course, 
he has good material, the members of his chorus being all 
of them Jews, but, even so, he deserves a lot of credit for 
what he accomplished. This chorus sings with a punch, a 
power, a precision, a vigor, and a beauty of tone that are 
amazing and would do credit to any chorus, however 
sophisticated It is only a pity Mr. Weiner could not 
accomplish all this with less physical activity, a little more 
tranquallity and dignity. 

The program was interesting, though a bit puzzling to this 
reporter, being in Hebrew or Yiddish, The first group ap- 
peared to consist of folk songs, except the last number, which 
was a chorus from Mendelssohn's Loreley. The second 
group included five songs by Weiner, very excellent things 
sung by Annette Royak and accompanied by the orchestra. 
The last half of the program was a cantata called Two 
Brothers, by Shaeffer, a young American composer who thus 
makes his bow to the New York public. He has a lot of 
talent and ability. The choral writing is vigorous, emo 
tional, powerful. There are some excellent effects, effects 
evidently the result of genuine inspiration. ‘The solo parts 
and the orchestra were not quite so effective, but were still 
far above the average work of young Americans. The 
orchestration was for strings only, and Shaeffer’s ideas have 
a force that could not be expressed without the color of a 
full orchestra. One may expect much of Shaeffer, and like 


wise of Weiner. 
Solito De Solis 


\ Spanish pianist new to America made his debut at Town 
Hall on February 20, and made so favorable an impression 
that it is safe to predict his immediate and widespread suc 
His name is Solito De Solis. He is a tall, slim, dark 
haired young man, with a shy manner that is ingratiating, 
and a musicianship that is altogether out of the ordinary. 
His technical facility is impressive. He combines spent, 
clarity and force as only few virtuosos can, and he has, too, 
a wealth of poetry in his nature which shows itself in his 
lus¢ ious tone and rich expression. He played a program 
somew! hat unusual. Beginning with Scarlatti, the Pastorale 
and Capriccio, he carried on with Brahms’ Variations on a 
theme by Handel. This was followed by Liszt’s big sonata 
in G minor, and a final group offered a rarely heard Etude 
of Chopin, a somewhat unfamiliar Prelude by Rachmaninoff, 
and a popular Polonaise of Liszt. This program offered the 
player and his audience variety of weight and brilliant speed 
that was well calculated to give satisfaction, and that it did 
so was clear from the hearty applause. There were encores, 
and might have been more had the pianist been willing to 
grant them. 


cess. 


Symphony Concert for Children 

Ernest Schelling’s Children’s concert for Saturday morn- 
ing, February 20, brought out the kiddies, with their grown- 
up escorts, in full force to Aeolian Hall. This third chil- 
dren’s concert of the third season offered instruction through 
attractive screen pictures, Mr. Schelling’s lucid explanations, 
demonstrations upon the clarinet, bassoon and horn, and 
through the playing by the members of the Philharmonic 
Society Orchestra led by Mr. Schelling, 

Schubert's allegro moderato from the “Unfinished” sym- 
phony opened the program, but before the orchestra played 
this number Mr. Schelling taught the children the lovely 
principal theme, giving them suitable words to sing to that 
theme. It was delightfully informal and pleasing to the 
children to have Mr. Schelling, during the orchestra reading, 
turn to his. audience and signal them to sing the theme as 
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UNIQUE McCORMACK TOUR 


Singer Breaks Attendance Records All Along the 
Route 


The concert tour in which John McCormack is en- 
gaged at present is unique. The opening dates and 
the approximate attendance at each were as follows: 

January 23, Washington 

January 26, Birmingham 

PROURET 1, TIGR wo dacs ccccercscsdbes 6,000 
February 3, Fort Worth .. 4,500 
February 6, Houston...................5,000 
February 8, Austen 3,500 
February 11, San Antonio..............2,500 
February 15, Phoenix . 3,000 

The attendance in each and every case was limited 
only by the size of the largest hall available. Every- 
where, except at Fort Worth the attendance record 
exceeded that ever before attained by any single artist. 
Ai Fort Worth Caruso’s visit attracted more people. 
At that time the Coliseum, since torn down, was avail- 
able, and was larger place than the hall where Mr. 
McCormack appeared. In San Antonio there was a 
“twilight concert” at 5 p. m., as the largest auditorium 
available was a movie theater and could only be had 
between the afternoon and evening shows. 

Mr. McCormack is now in California. He is 
scheduled for three concerts in Los Angeles and ap- 
pearances in San Diego, Long Beach, Pomona, Fresno, 
Hollywood, San Francisco, Portland and Seattle. 

On April 3 he Vancouver, accom- 
panied by Mrs. their daughter, to 
give concerts in and the Phillipine 
Islands. 

Early in 
way kast 


will sail from 
McCormack and 
China, Japan 


America and on his 
Winona Lake, 
Ocean Grove, 
he will sail to 


July he will return to 
make one appearance at 
Indiana, followed possibly by one at 
N. J. After only a short pause here 
spend most of the summer in Italy. 











the orchestra played it. The children’s hearty response 
youched for their pleasure and interest in the work. 

Analyticé il notes on the program, well prepared to appeal 
to the thoughtful child, are other commendable features of 
these programs. 

For a man of Mr. Schelling’s wide musical experience and 
versatility to become actively interested in so attractive and 
helpful a manner to present beautiful music to the children 
of today means much present enjoyment together with a 
well founded tr aining for a growing appreciation of the best 
in orchestral music. Those children who have the opportunity 
to attend these concerts are indeed fortunate. Bizet’s, The 
Dragons of Alcala, Strauss’, The Beautiful Blue Danube and 
Weber's Oberon overture were the other orchestral numbers, 


FEBRUARY 21 


New York Chamber Music Society 

Percy Grainger, pianist and composer, appeared in both 
these capacities at the Hotel Plaza Sunday Evening Salon, 
February 21, of the New York Chamber Music Society. Mr. 
Grainger’s first appearance came with the Bach concerto in 
C major for two pianos, two violins, viola, cello and double 
bass. As usual he played with ease; his interpretation was 
forceful; his tone pure and ringing, and his rhythm marked. 

Mock Morris, The Power of Love, and Children’s March 
represented Mr, Grainger, the composer. These two num- 
bers had been transcribed by the composer for the New 
York Chamber Music Society, the former for wind, strings 
and piano, and the latter for two pianos, winds and strings. 
“This little piece,” read the program notes referring to Mock 
Morris (the first to make Grainger widely popular as a 
composer in England) “was inspired by the motto, ‘always 
merry and bright” and was composed as a birthday gift 
to his mother.” In both this number and the Children’s 
March, Over the Hills and Far Away, there is the delight- 
fully infectious rhythmic swing and “merry” note, which are 
characteristic of his pieces and make them so truly likeable. 
With Mr. Grainger to give just the right impulse at the first 
piano, the spirit of the music was conveyed in a very con- 
vincing manner by the entire group of players. 

The novelty of the Grainger numbers was the first pre- 
sentation in New York of a Danish folk song, The Power 
of Love, for soprano voice, three wood winds, two strings, 
harmonium and piano, with Mr. Grainger at the harmonium. 








“She revealed a fine soprano voice, both lyri- 
cal and coloratura in quality, a charming stage 
presence, intellectual background and true 
dramatic instinct. She will go far in her pro- 


fession.” 
—William Goldenburg, 
Cincinnati Enquirer, January 19, 1926. 
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, Available Spring and Summer 1926 


BEATRICE MACK 


Acclaimed Again in Cincinnatiwith the Matinee Musical Club January 18, 1926 


*‘A Charming Recitalist’’ 


Her appearance here last year proved this. 
Yesterday's concert reiterated the fact. She 
has a voice naturally lovely and well trained. 
And one thing Miss Mack possesses which is 
lacking in many older singers—she has mas- 
tered the art of being gracious toward her 
audience.” 


ane 


—Samuel T. Wilson, 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, Jan. 19, 1926. 


Season 1926-1927 Now Booking 


“Her voice is of exquisite purity and splen- 
didly placed; her diction is impeccable and 
her interpretation extremely artistic.” 


—Lillian Tyler Plogstedt, 
Cincinnati Post, January 19, 1926. 


250 West 57th Street, New- York 
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KANSAS CITY PROUD OF LITTLE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA works by American composers. Himself a conductor wilh 


the best of European training under Toscanini and others, 


Miner: se he has a deep knowledge of the possibilities of an orchestra, 
Great Strides Made by Conductor N. DeRubertis in Building up This Fine Organization—Repertory Merits Especial Praise holds to very high ideals, is splendidly equipped to make his 


In considering the musical centers of the country, it is 
customary to think only of the cities fortunate enough to 
possess permanent symphony orchestras of high standing, 
such as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Chicago and others, and to overlook some other cities 
which may not support large symphony orchestras but never- 
theless are doing something of real artistic value with smaller 
organizations. Many cities in the United States support little 
symphonies (averaging from twenty to thirty performers ) 
and some of the major cities have both “big” and “little sym- 
phony organizations, Among the cities which have not yet 
given sufficient support to maintain a permanent large or- 
chestra, but which are showing an ever increasing follow- 
ing for the Little Symphony is Kansas City, Mo. 

Some six years ago a group of sixteen of the best musi- 
cians formed themselves into a society and were incorpor- 
ated as the Kansas City Chamber Music Society, under the 
direction of N. DeRubertis. This society gave noteworthy 
concerts for a period of two years and then increased its 
personnel to twenty-five players for regular concerts, aug- 
menting it to fifty or sixty for special performances. ‘This 
was not hard to do, for Kenees City had a well equipped 
group of professional musicians to draw from when extra 
players were needed. 

The Little Symphony Orchestra was taken under the 
wing of the Kansas City Symphony Orchestra Association 
and an extensive city campaign was launched for the pur- 
pose of creating a permanent fund to be used for giving 


ideas clear to his men and get the effects he wants, and 
seems to have an innate understanding of the works 4! 
American writers. His programs are varied and artisticalfy 

made. Each one contains at least one work of special interegt 
and frequently this work will be found to be American 
The following partial list of American works is quite 
impressive when one considers that besides these the orchestra 
has given the representative works masters of all nations: 


for the orchestra as the conductor deemed necessary to make 
the success of the orchestra permanent. Kansas City has 
had many seasons of orchestra concerts, the talent composed 
of local musicians with capable conductors at their he ad, 
but none of these groups have been able to continue nor 
develop into a permanent organization. 

However, the situation seems now to be different and the 
city has rallied to the support of the Little Symphony and Mr. DeRubertis is also the founder of the Society of 
has made it a permanent factor in its artistic life. This is Friends of American Music which last year gave three 
due to two reasons—first, the conductor, N. DeRubertis, valuable cash prizes for the following works : violin concerto 
has gained the confidence of the people in such a way that and Arlaquine for orchestra, by Gustav Straube, and Theme 
they know he is the man for the place, and, second, the and Variations for string orchestra by Hemberger, both com 


orchestra itself is really a splendid group of artists. The posers being residents of Baltimore 
Kansas City Little Symphony Orchestra is today one of the Svephealenamerican Symphony, George Billet Simpeen,. two 
best small orchestras in the country, both because of the performances; Celtic Symphony, Howard Hanson; Symphony ? 
high standard of its pe rformances and because of the num Henry Hadley, and Chadwick's Sinfonietta in D major. 
ber of new and interesting works it has given. It has also Symphonic Poems—Exaltation, Howard Hanson; tone poem, In 
ares provision, George Elliott Simpson; tone poem, Niobe, by N. hte 
carried the name of Kansas City throughout the Middle Rubertis; Symphonic Sketches, by Chadwick; symphonic episote, 
West and South, concerts having been given in over torty A Chant from the Great Plains, Carl Busch; Adagio for orchestra 


cities. In this respect Mr. DeRubertis deserves unstinted Henry Stearns; Arlequinette, by Gustave Strube 
Suites—The Atonement of Pan, Hadley; Suite Romantique and 


praise for accomplishing the seemingly impossible in scaling Neapolitan. Suite, by M..DeRubertic: Suite of Indien numbers. tes 
down larger scores for the limited instrumentation of a strings and Three Album Leaves, Carl Busch; Indian Dances, Skilton 
little symphony orchestra without destroying the color or Piano Concertos—D Minor Concerto, by MacDowell 

balance of the original work. There are comparatively few Rb Consents Strube. a : 

. "9 . ’ "ha . 4 .. o-, 2 ‘ , lamber AUSIC leme an iriations for string quartet em 
works written for orchestras of this size, and yet the Kansas hacen: Tek tan atkaia, Gaaeed ide’ atainal te aed, Saieaiac-dae: eotte 
City Little Symphony has given a large number of standard violin and piano, Carl Busch 

orchestral compositions, including the symphonies of Bee Choral Works—Robolinks, by Carl Busch; Negro Folk Song for 


on : ie chorus and wood winds, Smith; One Night in Granada, Hadley, and 
thoven, Mozart, and some modern composers, as well as Edger Stillman Kelley's Alico in Wonderland 





regular concerts each season and to make possible the en- many major orchestral works in other forms, ‘ ; Operatic—Prelude and Intermezzo from Azora, Hadley, and Song 
gaging of such soloists for the concerts and new members Mr. DeRubertis has been a leader in the production of f the Robin Woman, by Cadman 
NEW YORK CONCERTS not so often heard, followed by three Mazurkas and three Furtwaengler Coming Again 


(Continued from page 24) 

The soprano part was sung in excellent taste and with 
delightful tone quality by Anita Atwater. The Power of 
Love, collected in Jutland by Evald Tang Kristensen and 
Percy Grainger, is a weirdly pleasing insinuating composi- 
tion, markedly reminiscent of the North country from which 
it sprang. The audience which had clapped enthusiastically 
the “Merry” number, Mock Morris, was caught by the con- 
trasting mood of The Power of Love and again applauded 
vigorously. At the conclusion of his own three compositions, 
the audience was not satisfied until Mr. Grainger re-appeared 
with the members of the Chamber Music Society and gave 
the ever loved Irish Tune from County Derry. 

Other numbers played by the Society were Sonate, a 
quatre in B minor, Loeillet;‘ octet in E flat major, op. 130, 
Beethoven, and a number ‘in manuscript, op. 5, Lake at 
E vent, Vale of Dreams and the Night Winds, by Charles 
T. Griffes. Each number was splendidly interpreted. 


New York Philharmonic 


It was an interesting concert that the Philharmonic Society 
of New York presented in Carnegie Hall, February 21, under 
the direction of Wilhelm Furtwaengler. Beginning with the 
overture to Oberon, which lively music was given with spirit 
and dash, Mr. Furtwaengler led his men through a melodic, 
smooth-flowing rendition of Mozart’s Eine Kleine Nacht- 
music. Of sterner stuff was the symphony—the Brahms No. 
4 in E minor, op. 98—given impressively by the orchestra. 
Mr. Furtwaengler was at his best in this intricate work and 
conducted the score with a fire and verve that were noth- 
ing short of inspirational. Particularly lovely was the 
andante movement with its singing music quality and lovely 
placidity of mood, the beauty of which was carefully and 
minutely brought forth by the capable leader. At the con 
clusion Mr. Furtwaengler and his men received warm com- 
mondation and hearty applause for their splendid work and 
were forced to bow their acknowledgments several times. 


Harold Samuel 


That there is even in hurry-skurry New York an audience 
for Johann Sebastian Bach was proved by the number of 
persons who turned out on Saturday afternoon, February 
20, to listen to Harold Samuel’s first New York ‘recital this 
winter, at Town Hall. Mr. Samuel has had the honor of 
being a Bach specialist thrust upon him. He himself de 
lights to play a mixed program, and that he can perform the 
works of the other composers most satisfactorily was shown 
by his recent playing of the Beethoven Emperor Concerto, 
but he plays Bach so supremely well that his public insists 
upon hearing it. Mr. Samuel began with the Toccata in 
G minor ; after that came the English Suite in E; after that 
various of the forty-eight Preludes and Fugues, and to close 
the recital there was the French Suite in G. 

So much has been written about Mr. Samuel's Bach play 
ing in these columns already that it is hard to say more 
When he made his first appearance in America at the 
Pittsfield Festival in 1924, the present writer invented the 
phrase “Bach without a struggle,” to describe the ease and 
freedom of his playing, and to indicate the ease with which 
one listens to him. Bach, even in the formal Preludes and 
Fugues, was all light and was in the humor under the expert 
fingers of Mr. Samuel. The two suites which he selected 
are among the finest of those written by the great master. 
Mr. Samuel’s audience stayed through from beginning to 
end and called for more Bach, which he gave. Also as one 
of the encores he played that Debussy P. assepied which is 
so neat, a modern tribute to Bach. At Mr. Samuel’s second 
recital, on the evening of March 18, he is going to play a 
mixed program, and this reviewer is among those who in- 
tends to be there. 


Wilhelm Bachaus 


Wilhelm Bachaus, on February 21, at Aeolian Hall, gave 
his last recital in New York for some time. The distin 
guished pianist will not return until the year after next. 
While at the same hour further down the street Harold 
Samuel was playing Bach’s French Suite in E major, Mr. 
Bachaus played the Bach French Suite in G major, and 
played it very beautifully indeed. Then came the great 
«Beethoven Sonata in C minor, op. 111. He performed this 
with the complete and satisfying musicianship so character- 
istic of all his playing. Then for relief came the delight ful 
Waltzes of Brahms, op. 39. After that there was a group of 
Chopin, beginning ‘with the Polonaise- Phantasie, which is 


Studies. The final number, except for a lot of encores, was 
the Liszt Polonaise in E major, famously done. Mr. Bach 
aus will be missed. There are few pianists today with his 
poetry and imagination, or with his full hearted devotion to 
the music which he interprets. He has estz ablished a clientele 
which was very fully repre sented on this occasion, 


Wilhelm Furtwaengler, German conductor, who is now 
leading the New York Philharmonic, has been engaged 
to return for the last half of the season 1926-27, The sea 
son will be divided as before between Messrs Mengelberg, 
Toscanini and <eosotealit in the order named 
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Critics Unanimous in Welcoming 


CORINNE RIDER-KELSEY 


On Her Return to the Concert Field 
“She sings with an atmosphere of art and a sincerity of 
feeling that place her among the best of the song recitalists.” 
New York American. 
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concert with a delightful performance of Beethoven's first 
symphony. 
GieseKING Wins Favor 1n Boston Desut 
Walter Gieseking, pianist, made an auspicious entry into 
local concert halls with a recital, February 6, in Jordan 
evitzky Conpucts THE Pines or Rome Hall. A large audience, which included many prominent 
musical people, applauded the newcomer throughout a pro- 
gram comprising a partita of Bach, three sonatas from 
Scarlatti, Schumann’s Kreisleriana, two sonatinas by Busoni 
and twelve preludes of Debussy. This formidable list was 
played with a technical perfection and a degree of clarity 
rarely heard on occasions of this kind. Unusual sensibility 
and finesse characterize his interpretations, without neces- 
: consular army marching “in the grandeur S4Tily impairing the power of which he is capable. Debussy’s 
risen sun toward the sacred way, mounting in first book of preludes gave him ample opportunity to dem- 
Canitoline Hill It was thrilling! And with onstrate his extraordinary command of nuances—indeed, he 
virtuosity the orchestra played it! Nor was Was more French than the French in his précieux treatment 
less effective in disclosing the musical 0! this music, Disconcerting mannerisms aside, he proved 
himself a master of the subtleties of piano-playing and made 


portions ot this fascinating composi fomneaiie 2 
tumults of children at play in The Pines # ™oSt favorable impression. 


shese, the profound beauty of The Pines OVATION FoR SCHUMANN-HEINK 





BOSTON 








At the regular Symphony concerts of February 
Symphony Hall, Serge Koussevitzky presented 
ew tone-poem, The Pines of Rome, for the first 
on. It proved an overwhelming success—the 
ion f overwhelming being suggested by the 
verpowering sonorities of the final movement 
of the Appian Way—in which Respighi por 


the sensuous richness of the Nocturne Mme. Schumann-Heink was accorded a_ richly-merited 

a tour de force, orchestra and conductor vation here February 7, when she appeared as soloist with 

with glory, the Handel and Haydn Society at Symphony Hall, It came 

the first time in this city were a smooth after her superb rendition of some airs by Handel and 

for strings, by Vivaldi, which was beauti Mendelssohn, and of songs from German and American 

yy the incomparable string section of Mr. sources with Bizet’s Agnus Dei for stirring closing piece. 

resurrected orchestra, and Lekeu’s Contra The large audience recalled her times without number, until 

upon a Cramignon of Liege. It appears that finally she made a brief and genuinely moving speech. 

disciple of Franck and d’Indy was pots Quietly but eloquently she expressed her thanks for the 

| rote this piece. There were doubtless many enthusiasm, her lasting gratitude to Boston and New Eng- 

lience who wished that he might have been  Jand for the kindness shown her in this section during the 
re he wrote it. Mr. Koussevitzky ended the war 

Florence Hardeman, admirable violinist, played two move- 

ments from Lalo’s songful Spanish Symphony, sympathetic- 

ally accompanied by Stewart Wille, who served Mme 


Schumann-Heink in a similar capacity. The Handel and 

AKSAROVA Haydn chorus surpassed itself in numbers by Gericke, 

Franck, Sullivan and Beethoven, under the leadership of 
} | 


Emil Mollenhauer. 


’ 





Havens Scores with Prorie’s SYMPHONY 
The Russian Soprano Raymond Havens, pianist, added another to his long string 
| of successes when he appeared as soloist with the People’s 
From the | Symphony Orchestra, February 14, at the Hollis St. Theater. 
Ar. Havens gave fresh proof of his technical fluency, poetic 
Petrograd Opera House sensibility and unfailing taste in Converse’s fanciful and 
skilfully-written fantasie for pianoforte and orchestra. 
Wallace Goodrich, who conducted this concert, led the 
orchestra with his customary authority and contagious en- 
thusiasm, and there was much applause for all concerned. 
RECENT PRESS NOTICES Another soloist to arouse enthusiasm was Allan Farnham, 
name. Aksarova is a singer of experience, and sang with an en young violinist from the New England Conservatory, who 
gaging manner that was truly dramatic but free from exaggeration revealed a warm tone, fine technic and musical intelligence 
Londen Times, Jan. 30, 1936 in an exceedingly capable performance of the Mendelssohn 
Admirable singer with all undoubted talent for interpre | concerto, The purely orchestral items of the program were 
ation . showed a very considerable ability to present each — | P; ker’ : ‘ : > R Se eek | : ’ Yebita 
ag & whole, and to employ her bright voice with sufficient color to | arker’s overture, Count Robert of Paris; Debussy s Petite 
impart a definite character to all she did London Daily Telegraph, Suite, and Wagner's March of Homage. 
1926 | 


Jan. 29 ¢ 


Mme. Aksarova is certainly among the most talented of the | : Fox Burctn-Bevr rT rio IN NoTABLE Concert 
Russian singers we have hitherto heard in London as she enjoys a The Fox-Burgin-Bedetti Trio (Felix Fox, pianist; Rich- 
wide range both of tone and interpretation, and is always careful to P H : =: ‘ # ~wintes am “ a“ 
a ee ee Susieds Goinien, Deb. ard Burgin, violinist, and Jean Bedetti, cellist) added to 
1935 their laurels at Jordan Hall, February 9, in a highly inter- 

I aa ea Pee ee a ee esting program comprising Arensky’s Trio, op. 32, in D 
s obviously singer and an artist of high attainments.”"—London | minor; Beethoven’s Variations on the song, “Ich bin der 
orning Post, April 21, 1923. Schneider Kakadu,” and Schumann’s trio, op. 63, in D 

—_—________ ———————— ———____ minor. Given the altogether admirable individual abilities 
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Noted Vocal Coach, Conductor and Accompanist 


Meestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 
way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an outstand- 
ing artistic career. Catalogue including a distinguished list of artists who 
have been prepared for the concert and operatic stage by Maestro Papalardo 
will be sent upon request. 
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RAYMOND HAVENS. 


of the eminent musicians who compose this ensemble, it 
was to be expected that continued work together must in- 
evitably produce a chamber music organization that 1s 
probably second to none in the playing of trios. This has 
now come to pass, for music emerges from their expert 
hands as from a single responsive instrument and spirit. 
Messrs. Fox, Burgin and Bedetti have that self-effacement 
that stamps the true artist in ensemble playing. Their 
success on this occasion was richly deserved, 
GLApys DE ALMEIDA PLEASES IN RECITAL 

Gladys de Almeida, soprano, gave a recital, February 10, 
in Jordan Hall. Ably and sympathetically accompanied by 
Henry Levine, this Boston pianist renewed and deepened the 
favorable impression which she made here last season as 
a deserving program maker, as vocalist and as interpreter. 
Her list of songs was refreshingly unhackneyed, Opening 
with two airs from Mozart’s Don Giovanni, the singer pro- 
ceeded to a group of German lieder by Strauss, Schumann 
and Wolf, Next came songs by native composers—Arthur 
Foote, Rebecca Clarke, Charles F. Manney, Charles Repper 
and Frank LaForge. There followed Italian songs by Piz- 
zetti, Respighi, Widor and Ravel and a group of pieces from 
Portuguese, Russian, and Spanish sources. In her singing 
of these numbers, Miss de Almeida disclosed a light, agree- 
able voice of lyric quality, vocal skill and a ready response 
to the poetic or dramatic content of whatever she set out 
to interpret. Thus, she brought out very effectively the 
humor of Zerlina’s lovely air from Don Giovanni and the 
subtle comic spirit of the air from Ravel’s delightful 
L’Heure Espagnole. Nor was she less enjoyable in por- 
traying the poignant emotion of Respighi’s dramatic song. 
Equally effective was the tenderness that she brought to 
Strauss’ lullaby and the romantic spirit with which she 
sang Wolf's Er Ist’s. A feature of her concert was the 
group of folk songs with which she brought her interesting 
program to a close. Notwithstanding the storm, a large 
audience was on hand to hear Miss de Almeida and to 
applaud her with enthusiasm. 

Gauui-Curci at SympHoNy HALL 

Mme. Galli-Curci returned to Symphony Hall, February 
14, for a concert before the customary large and enthusi- 
astic audience. Her program included ornate airs from 
Dinorah, Hamlet and Mignon, as well as Bishop’s Pretty 
Mocking-Bird; old Italian airs by Rosa and Paradies; 
Schumann’s ever lovely Mondnacht and songs by Chapi, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Fenner, Carpenter, and Buzzi-Peccia. 
Mme, Galli-Curci sang with that fine taste for rhythm and 
phrasing, and with that sympathetic appreciation which has 
always characterized her singing. She was best in the 
beautiful Chanson Indoue of Rimsky-Korsakoff, which was 
very well sung. Mme. Galli-Curci had the admirable assist- 
ance of Homer Samuels, accompanist, who also disclosed 
his excellent abilities in a group of piano solos, and of 
Manuel Berenguer, flutist. Mme. Galli-Curci was warmly 
applauded and lengthened her program generously. 

Myra Mortimer Repeats Success 

Myza Mortimer, contralto, returned to Boston for a sec- 
ond recital, February 13, in Jordan Hall. Again this 
discriminating artist arranged a program of unusual interest. 
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FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 


Author of “The Way to Sing.” —Published by C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. 


Amelitea Galli-Curci Says: 





THE AMBASSADOR—NEW YORK 
Dear Mr. Proschowsky— 


Having been associated with you for the past eight weeks, let me express my appreciation of your thorough understanding 
of the TRUE ART of singing and the intelligent simplicity of your elucidations, through which I have been able to discover 
and use new beauties in my own voice. It is with a feeling of great satisfaction that I recommend to you those artists and 
students who seek the truth in singing—the beautiful and lasting art of “BEL CANTO.” Gratefully your 


GALLI-CURCI 


February 23, 1923. 


Ss, 
AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. 
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Four songs of Beethoven, four by Schubert and five by 
Hugo Wolf, together with a group of six old German and 
old English’ songs comprised her program. Miss Mortimer 
repeated the success which she made on her initial appear- 
ance here a few wecks ago, proving herself again a lieder 
singer of notable powers. She is gifted with a firm contralto 
voice which she uses with skill, taste and exceptional musi- 
cianship. Her singing of German lieder is convincing and 
pleasurable both for the quality of her vocalism per se and 
for the authority which invariably stamps her interpreta- 
tions. It goes without saying that the accompaniments of 
Coenraad Bos were of superlative quality and a great aid 
to the singer. The success of Miss Mortimer’s début recital 
here recently had created quite a stir in the musical commu- 
nity and a very large audience was on hand for this second 
concert, There were many encores, 


Yvonne D’Arre Pieases at B, A. A. 


Yvonne D’Arle, soprano, was the soloist with Vannini’s 
Symphony Ensemble at a concert, February 14, in the Gym- 
nasium of the Boston Athletic Association. Miss D’Arle is 
to be commended for her novel selection of pieces. Her 


first group consisted of arias from the three composers who. 


had set the romantic tragedy of Manon to music—Puccini, 
Massenet and Auber—which gave her excellent opportunity 
to differentiate between the styles of these composers. There 
followed, later in the evening, an aria from Leoncavallo’s 
Zaza, in which Miss D’Arle demonstrated her instinct for 
the theater and her virtues as a vocalist. For a final group 
the soprano presented folk songs of Spanish, Mexican and 
Italian origin. In her singing Miss D’Arle disclosed a lyric 
voice of pleasant quality and generous range. She has a fine 
feeling for form and knows how to turn a phrase to make 
it musically effective. But it is as an interpreter that she 
makes her deepest impression, for she has the imagination 
to grasp and the power to communicate whatever poetic or 
dramatic elements may be inherent in text or music, Miss 
D’Arle was recalled many times and lengthened her pro- 
gram accordingly. 

The purely orchestral numbers included music by Gillet, 
Tschaikowsky, Saint-Saéns and Friml, all of which Mr. 
Vannini led with skill and spirit, to the delight of his lis- 
teners. 

CLEVELAND OrcHEstrA Wins Favor 

The Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, 
gave a concert, February 11, in Symphony Hall. The enter- 
prising conductor of this excellent organization had ar- 
ranged a program free from hackneyed numbers, Of 
outstanding importance was the new symphony in E flat of 
Arnold Bax, in which this gifted composer reveals another 
yhase of his talent. This music is still Celtic, to be sure, but 
eroic rather than whimsical. It has gained in virility, in 
breadth of conception, in rhythmic vitality. Although the 
thematic material lacks striking originality, the symphony 
as a whole is an impressive composition, even apart from 
the programmatic attributes that have been assigned to it. 
Obviously Mr. Sokoloff had spared no pains in preparation, 
with the result that the work received a notable performance, 
conspicuous for its clarity, beauty of tone and eloquence. 
Another novelty was a dance of the Theban Shepherds from 
Enesco’s Oedipus. This music is written in the modern 
idiom and, like the popular earlier Roumanian Rhapsody 
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from Enesco’s pen, it abounds in rhythmic zest and is al- 
together effective as a concert piece. ‘More familiar to local 
music-lovers were the Ballet Suite from Cephale et Procris, 
labelled Gretry-Mottl; Loeffler’s admirably written sym- 
phonic poem Memories of My Childhood, which was per- 
formed earlier in the season by Mr. Koussevitsky, and, as 
brilliant closing number, the ever-welcome Polovtsian 
Dances from Borodin’s Prince Igor. Both orchestra and 
conductor were warmly applauded, Mr. Sokoloff being 
deservedly recalled many times. ] 
<M oe 


Interest in Music in Backwoods 


IrHaca, N. Y.—Unusual interest in violin, piano, violin 
and plectral and band instrument instruction among small 
town and village people in Central New York is shown by a 
survey just completed by Julia V ail, graduate manager of the 
extension department of the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, 
who recently completed a two months’ tour of the back- 
woods sections in this part of the country, organizing branch 
music and dramatic art schools. 

“Two years ago,” Miss Vail states in her survey, “an 
effort was made to establish branch schools under the con- 
servatory extension service, but little response followed. 
People did not seem interested in music education in the 
back woods. This year an entirely different situation is met. 

“In every town visited we have established schools of 
music, and the greatest demand seems to be for violin in- 
struction. This, I find, is due largely to the interest in the 
violin aroused by old fiddlers’ contests and by the growth of 
instrumental music education in the public schools. 

“The next greatest demand is for instruction in the plectral 
instruments—banjo, mandolin, ukelele and banjo- mandolin. 
The popularity of so called jazz bands, which are now to be 
found in nearly every city of 6,000 or more, has built this 
interest largely. The saxophone and cornet are most popular 
among the band instruments, due both to the jazz band, I 
believe, and to the immense growth of school bands in 
public schools, 

a eople who see a menace in radio and the talking machine 
because it seems to destroy a sense of music appreciation in 
the young, are all wrong, | believe. Instead of killing music 
appreciation it has made it keener. The movies, too, have 
brought good music to the masses, and the influence is 
being felt in the villages and backwoods.” R, 


“May De Horvath Come Again!” 

Cecile de Horvath was especially honored upon her ap- 
pearance at Boulder (Colo.) on October 20, by an editorial 
account of her concert in the Boulder News-Herald. “May 
de Horvath Come Again!” was the headline. 

“Mme. de Horvath’s work was so skillfully fine that it 
was exquisite. And the program brought satisfaction and 
delight to those who really enjoy good music. In fact no 
one had to be a musical highbrow or an intimate under- 
stander of musical technic to appreciate the program. 

“Mme. de Horvath is a pianist of first rank. ‘She has the 
piano singing and talking,’ said someone. Her interpretive 
skill was so sincerely remarkable that we could picture the 


moods of the captive chained for life toa pillar in a rock- 
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FEBRUARY 25—New 
negie Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Forge-Berumen, Noonday Musicale, 
tet, evening, Town Hall, 

FEBRUARY 26—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, 
New York Symphony Orchestra, evening, Carnegie 
Pattison, piano, evening, Aeolian Hall. 

FEBRUARY 27—Symphony Concert for 
Carnegie Hall; Paul Bernard, violin, 
Bruce Simonds, piano, afternoon, Town 

FEBRUARY 28—Mary Lewis, 
York ag pty Orchestra, 
and Rosa Low, song, afternoon, 

MARCH 1—Mayo Wadler, evening, Carnegie 

MARCH 2—Flonzaley Quartet, evening, Aeolian Hall; Frieda Wil 
liams, song, evening, Town Hall; Louis Graveure and Szigeti, 
afternoon, Hotel Roosevelt; Walter Gieseking, piano, evening, 
Carnegie Hall. 

MARCH 4—Philharmonic 
Sharrer, piano, evening, 

MARCH 5—Elshuco Trio, 

MARCH 6—Philharmonic Orchestra, morning and afternoon, 
Hall; Harry Anik, piano, evening, Aeolian Hall; Winifred Cor 
nish, piano, Lynnwood Farnam assisting, afternoon, Town Hall; 
David Mannes Orchestra, evening, Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
London String Quartet, afternoon, Carnegie Hall 

MARCH 7-—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, 
Gisella Neu, violin, evening, Aeolian Hall; New 
Orchestra, afternoon, Mecca Auditorium 

MARCH 8—Hartmann Quartet, Town Hall 

MARCH 9—Philadelphia Orchestra, ( arnegie 


Orchestra, afternoon, Car 
evening, Carnegie Hall; La 
Acolian Hall; Curtis Quar 


York Symphony 


Hall; 
Lee 


Carnegie 


Hall; 


People, 
Acolian 


alternoon, 


Hall; 


Young 
evening, 
Hall, 
afternoon, Carnegie -Hall; New 
Mecca Auditorium; Gigh 

Theater, 


song, 
afternoon, 

Century 

Hall. 


violin, 


Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Irene 


Aeolian Hall, 
Acolian Hall 


evening, 


Acolian 


Carnegie Hall; 
York Symphony 


evening, 


eve pena 





hewn dungeon bene ath the c castle of ( ‘hillon, or we could see 
the frolicsome naiads at the spring or the steep and goats 
walking to the pasture. 

“Did the large audience like the program? Never has an 
artist received more prolonged, more wholehearted applause 
than de Horvath received here last night. And how generous 
she was in responding to encores! She proved that she 
loved her work, that her soul was in it, and that she was 
not playing exclusively for financial gain, 

“May de Horvath come again! Those who did not attend 
iast night’s concert at Macky missed a great musical treat 
Those who went have music in their souls today. And the 
world looks brighter and happier.” 


(Til.) 


Hans Hess for Ravinia 

The Arts Committee of the Civic Club of Ravinia (IIL), is 

presenting the violoncellist, Hans Hess, in recital, Sunday 

afternoon, March 7, at the Elm Place Auditorium in High 

land Park. Mr. Hess will be assisted by the gifted and 
popular young coloratura soprano, Helen Freund. 


S.A, 


now 


John Charles Thomas to Tour If 


John Charles Thomas, American baritone, 
at the Royal Opera, Brussels, has secured his release 
the months of January, February and March, 1927, 
ing which he will make a tour of the United States 


singing 
for 
dur 
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“An instant and remarkable success.” 


—Headline in Philadelphia Ledger 
First Appearance Bach Choir 
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“One of the most satisfying artists ever brought to Pittsburgh.” 


—Harvey Gaul in Pittsburgh Post. 
First Appearance Apollo Chorus 
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dramatic power, fire and vigor Frederich Schorr gave 
Wotan with dignity, tonal quality and excellent enunciation 
indeed, the German words were clearly pronounced by nearly 
every member of this excellent cast, a matter of importance 
Wagner who understand German, Karin 
the ugly part of Fricka at least bearable 
screaming Hausfrau’s role is merely disagree 
langweilig. One sympathizes with Wotan. One 
also with whatever artist in the role of 
says that Branzell made the role bear- 
Gustafson is to be commended for 
his interpretation of Hunding, another one of roles 
that tie little to the interpreter. (sustatson, by 
of his voice and the excellence of his singing, gave the music 
the interest that is possible A big, imposing Hunding 1s 
(jwusta Finally there is Laubenthal, the lover Siegmund, 
attractive in faithful representation of the weary hero 
and passionate lover. The balance of the cast—the eight 
Walkiiren—carried off the music allotted to them with 
beauty of tone and precision. It was a fine performance 


Aipa, Fepruary 20 
Verdi's spectacular Aida drew the usual large audience, 
standees four and five deep, on Saturday evening. This 
is one of the most lavish of the productions put on at the 
Metropoiiti an. The scenery, the dancing, the lighting effects 
beautiful blending of colors in the various costumes 
all add to the effectiveness of the presentation. Maria 
Mueller was heard in the title role and injected into her 
singing and acting the appropriate anguish and unhappiness 
of the unfortunate slave girl. Julia Claussen, looking every 
inch the Princess, was majestic and graceful in her portrayal 
the jealous Amneris. Her rich and powerful voice lent 
itself well to the music allotted to her. Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi made a striking Radames and was in good voice 
throughout the performance. He was vociferously applauded 
following the Céleste Aida aria. Mario Basiola as Amonasro, 
Louis D'Angelo as the King, and Jose Mardones as Ramfis, 
all had their share in making the performance an artistic 
success. Giordano Paltrinieri (A Messenger) and Charlotte 
Ryan (A Priestess), both did well in the small roles assigned 
to them. The incidental dances by F loren nce ¢ Rudolph ; and the 
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MUSICAL 


Corps de Ballet were delightful. Serafin was the 
conductor. 
SUNDAY CONCERT 

Efrem Zimbalist was the visiting soloist at the Sunday 
night concert, February 21, and he drew a large crowd of 
enthusiastic admirers. His big number was the Mendelssohn 
concerto in E minor, op. 64, which he played superbly, with 
his accustomed fluent and lovely tone, his dazzling technic 
and dash of brilliance. He was warmly received after this 
number and, later shorter pieces, Spanish Dance and Intro- 
duction and Tarantelle, both by Sarasate. For the lattér, 
Manuel Bay was at the piano 

The orchestra opened the 
Easter by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
the genial basso, whose fine voice was heard in the 
Rustici from L’Elisir d’Amore. He was well received. 
Ellen Dalossy sang next, offering the aria from the third 
act of Mignon, and Mario Chamlee delighted his listeners 
with an excellent rendition of Cielo e mar from La Gio- 
conda. The symphonic suite, Lights and Shades, by Rocca, 
opened the second half of the program. A high light of the 
evening's entertainment was the beautiful singing of Mario 
Basiola of an Ernani aria and the Credo from Othello. Sa- 
banieeva’s contribution was the aria from the third act of 
The Fiancee of the Tzar, by Rimsky-Korsakoff. Heidel 
berg’s Castle, by Pirani, brought the interesting program to 
a successful close. 
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The Passing of Mother Sharlow 


Many in the world of grand opera were grieved when they 
read of the sudden death of Mrs. Almira Smith Sharlow, 
age fifty-eight years, at Capri, Italy, January 21. She was 
widely known in music circles not only as the mother of 
Myrna Sharlow, American soprano, but also as “Mother” 
Sharlow Scores of musicians in the United States and 
Kurope knew her well and called her “Mother.” 

“Mother” Sharlow had been her daughter's constant com 
panion since the latter began studying music. She was with 
her in Boston for her first operatic engagements, went t 
Paris and London with her in 1914, and was with her in 
Chicago when she was a member of the Chicago Opera 
She accompanied her on her concert tours. She attended 
rehearsals and made friends with the other artists, who grew 
very fond of her. But she made it a point never to meddle 
Maestro Campanini once remarked: “I like Sharlow’s moth 
er. She is the only mother of a singer who doesn’t bother 
me about business affairs.” 

When her daughter was married to an American, in Italy 
in 1921, ‘‘Mother” Sharlow accompanied her to Capri, where 
she resided with her daughter and her husband, FE. H 
Hitchcock, for a year and a half. She returned with them to 
\merica and went back to Italy last October. 

Death came suddenly after an illness of only four days 
Pneumonia was the cause. Mrs. Sharlow was buried in the 
little campo santo on the island of Capri. Just a week be 
fore her death Mrs. Sharlow heard her daughter sing in 
Mefistofele at the San Carlo Ope . in Naples, where Myrna 
Sharlow is also singing Mimi in La Boheme and Nedda in 
| Pagliacci. 

After burying her mother on a Friday, Miss Sharlow sang 
a postponed performance of Marguerite in Mefistofele at the 
Naples Opera on Sunday. During the prison scene she sang 
these words: “I want to tell you of the dark grave they have 
dug there in that greenest spot of earth, | There lies my 
mother in the loveliest spot in the cemetery.’ 


Philadelphia Chamber String Sinfonietta 

Fabien Sevitzky, double bass virtuoso, has organized the 
Philadelphia Chamber String Sinfonietta, consisting of 
eighteen men, members of the Philadelphia Orchestra. They 
made their first appearance February 2, at the Musical 
Matinee Club. Their second appearance was in conjunction 
with the Chamber Music Society in Philadelphia, February 
14, at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 
works by Bach, Tschaikowsky and Arensky. Soloists and 
associates were Alexander Thiede, A. Gorodetzky, S. Rosen, 
B. Gusikoff and H. Wiemann. The daily papers praised this 
new club highly, the Evening Bulletin saying: “It promises 
at once to take a foremost place among local organizations 
of its kind. (Sevitzky) ° ‘proved himself a conductor of dis- 
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Bisnor, Ersie—Feb. 27, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Erroitie, Ratpu—March 6, Atlantic City. 
GIANNINI, iy: soLInaA—Feb. 28, New Britain, 
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March 30, New York; ‘horit 2, Richmond, 
12, Montreal, Can.; $0, Orange, N. J. 
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Hess, Myra—March 12, Providence, R. 4 
Jacosson, Sascua— March 8, Denton, Texas; 
Kors, May—March 1, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Letz QuaRTET March 8, St. Joseph, Mo.; 9, 
Levirzky, MiscHa March 5, Montclair, N. J 
Maier, Guy; Pattison, Lee Feb. 28, 
Hanover, N. H.; March 3, Portland, Me. 
New Bedford, Mass, 
Present, Rata—March 2, Toronto, Can 
Ritcu, Maset—May 4, ‘Wartiord, Conn. 
Sparkes, Lenora—Feb, 27, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Szicett, Joseru—-Feb. 26, Toronto, Can.; 28, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Philharmonic Orchestra); March New York, Roosevelt Recital; 
19-20, Boston, Mass. (Symphony); 21, Baltimore, Md. (Symphony), 
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cernment, fine musicianship and easy, graceful manner.” The 
Inquirer said in part: (He) “did excellent work ... was 
applauded enthusiastically by 1,200 people.” . The Ledger 
called the organization “a valuable addition to the chamber 
music forces of Philadelphia; it plays remarkably well under 
Mr. Sevitzky’s direction, with excellent tone quality and 
admirable precision. It was well received by the large 
audience.” 


Merle Alcock Re-engaged for Metropolitan 

Merle Alcock, contralto, since her advent with the Metro 
politan Opera Company two years ago, has won a host of 
new admirers in and out of the local musical field. She was 
honored by Gatti-Casazza by being chosen one of the three 
American singers to appear in the opening performance 
this season, and she was selected to sing the role of Madda- 
lena for the debut of Marion Talley in Rigoletto on Febru- 
ary 17, It is interesting to note that Miss Alcock also was 
the contralto chosen for the performance of the Verdi 
Requiem at a Sunday night concert, at which time the 
other soloists were Florence Easton, Jose Mardones and 
Beniamino Gigli. The contralto has been doing such excel- 
lent work, both vocally and histrionically, that she has been 
reengaged for another year at the Metropolitan. Among the 
numerous concert engagements fulfilled this season mention 
might be made of two appearances at Society of the Friends 
of Music concerts, a fine tribute to the art of this singer. 
Miss Alcock will continue her musical activities until the 
early part of June, when she hopes to enjoy a real rest this 
summer, the first ‘she has had for some years. During the 
1926-27 season she will be under the management of 
Richard Copley. 


Brooklyn Hears La Boheme 


a Boheme, the popular child of opera, was offered as the 
on presentation ot the Brooklyn series. An ideal cast, 
including Mmes, Bori and Kandt, Messrs. Johnson, Scotti, 
Picco and Mardones, gave a charming performance. Mimi 
one of Miss Bori’s best roles, and she delighted her 
audience with her tender interpretation. Mr. Johnson as 
Rodolpho leaves little to be desired. His work in Act III 
was particularly outstanding. Mr. Scotti, the ever delight- 
ful Marcello, added a verve to the opening acts, and a 
sentimental touch to the remainder, the like of which is 
hard to find in opera. Mardones, in excellent voice, sang 
in full majesty the Song of the Coat. Papi conducted some- 
what too much at times, but the orchestra played the sweet 
music in a sympathetic vein. A glorious performance! 


is 


Max Jacobs String Quartet at Hunter College 


Max Jacobs and his string quartet re-entered the realm of 
chamber music on February 17, at Hunter College. They 
were well received and gave a creditable rendition of the 
Schumann quartet, op. 41, No. 3, and shorter numbers by 
Ippolitow-Ivanow, Tschaikowsky and Rimsky-Korsakoft. 
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OSKAR FRIED FOLLOWS KLEMPERER AS GUEST CONDUCTOR 








New Russian Music—Radio Activity Depresses Concert Life 


Moscow.—Guest conductors are the determining factors 
in Moscow's musical life. After admiring Otto Klemperer 
as a powerful interpreter of the classics, we have now had 
Oskar Fried, who has interpreted both the classics and the 
moderns for us with equal success. Among other things 
he gave a masterful performance of Richard Strauss’ Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme Suite, not heard here before. The en- 
semble of thirty-five men, selected from the élite of the 
Academic Opera Orchestra, sounded marvelously beautiful 
under his baton. Somewhat extravagantly, perhaps, Mr. 
Fried characterized this as the best disciplined orchestra in 
the world, and it must be admitted that in the perfection of 
tone and in precision it leaves nothing to be desired. 

The most important recent event in native Russian music 
is the publication of a new symphonic score by Alexander 
Krein, at present the most gifted representative of the 
younger generation in Moscow. Krein’s brother, Gregory, 
is also a composer, a pupil of Max Reger, and recently gave 
a concert of his own works, which are impressionistic in 
the modern French sense, though melodically influenced by 
the music of the East. Some of his works, such as the sec- 
ond piano sonata and some chamber music for string quartet 


and wind instruments will probably arouse permanent in 
terest abroad 

The recent anniversary concerts of two Russian composers, 
Reinhold Gliére and Sergei Vassilenko, of which the former 
was the more popular and the latter the more modern, are 
worthy of note, also two organ concerts by the famous 
Hamburg organist Alfred Sittard, which were among the 
most successful events of the season. 

CONCERT: AND THE Rapio 

For the rest, concert activity in Russia, as everywhere in 
Europe at present, is rather slow. The radio, on the other 
hand, is flourishing all the better. There are radio concerts 
a- plenty ; the Moscow stations alone give three and four 
daily. These concerts are, on the whole, good: there is 
much serious music and compartively little trash. There 
are also occasional transmissions from the two Moscow opera 
houses. Unfortunately the regular radio concerts are con- 
fined to chamber music, as the necessary space facilities for 
orchestral transmissions are lacking. There is about to 
take place in Moscow a public conterence which is to de- 
cide the varioys questions of radio development in this 
and other directions. Eucen Braupo. 





Dickinson’s Historical Recitals 
The no-applause rule was broken at Clarence Dickinson’s 
historical lecture recital at Union Theological Seminary, 
February 16, when, at the close of a program which opened 





CLARENCE 


DICKINSON. 


with Dickinson’s’ picturesque playing of the overture to Der 
Freischutz and finished with the Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 2, Frank Sheridan, pianist, collaborating with Dr. 
Dickinson, the crowded house burst into spontaneous ap- 
plause. 

The program dealt with music of the age of Lincoln, and 
the lecture suggested with picturesqueness as well as scholar- 
ship the spirit which pervaded literature, art and music, and 
into which fitted so romantic a figure as Lincoln. Ruth 
Rodgers’ limpid soprano was heard to beautiful advantage 
in the Nobile Signore aria, two Schubert songs, and The 
Sandman by Schumann. Hyman Piston, a young. violinist 
with lovely tone, played the andante from the Mendelssohn 
Concerto, and pieces by Schumann and Chopin, and Frank 
Sheridan, brilliant young pianist, played two groups of solo 
numbers by Schumann and C “hopin. 

A charming group, peculiar to the romantic period with 
its revival of mediaeval chivalry, was what the lecturer called 
“the first important group of pictures from child life it is 
possible to collect in musical history.” It included the 
Schumann song, The Sandman, the Slumber Song and 
Child Falling Asleep, for organ, and Dreaming, for violin. 


N. Y. College of Music ‘Students’ Recital 


Three piano numbers, three for violin, three for voice, a 
harp solo and vocal ensemble made up the February 19 
students’ concert of the New York College of Music, given 
at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New York, before an 
overflowing audience. The pianists were Ethel Brossberg, 


Joseph Funstein, and Janette Halperin; violinists, Peter 
Pumilia, Iwao Fukui and Nathan Kroll; singers, Hazel 
Butler, Elizabeth Neusch and Evelyn Schiff; harpist, Lotta 


Moyer, and fifteen young women united in the closing Spin- 


ning Song from The Flying Dutchman. The way the 
selections were performed, Phe works by Scarlatti, 
deBeriot, Rasbach, Leoni, Sodero, Beethoven, Schutt, Bruch, 


Wieniawski, Speaks and. others, was proof of the students 
varied musical gifts as well as their cultivation under ex- 
perienced teachers. 


Casella with EAE aE Quartet 


The Hartmann Quartet—composed of Arthur Hartmann, 
violinist and composer, who organized the group this fall; 
Sernard Ocko, second violin; Mitja Stillman, viola, and 
Lajos Shuk, cello—will give the last of its series of three 
concerts at Town Hall on March 8. The guest artist will 
be Alfredo Casella, a leader of the Italian school of mod- 
ernism, whose works have been received in*America with 
interest this season. Mr. Casella will play his Siciliana e 
Burlesca, for piano, violin and cello, with Mr. ‘Hartmann 
and Mr. Shuk. Other numbers on the program are the 
quartet in A major by R. Gliére, another ereprest of the 
Russian school, and the Schumann quartet No. 3, op. 41. 

The Fiartmann Quartet, though newly organized, has 
attained much popularity. The first two of its series of 


concerts were received with great enthusiasm, and the quar- 
tet also appeared at the International Composers’ Guild 
concert on February 14, on which occasion it played Casel- 
la's concerto for string quartet. 


Chicago Civic Opera Visits Baltimore 


BaLtimMore, Mp.—Musical folks hereabouts have been on 
a real debauch, of late, musically speaking, of course. First 
and foremost was the short opera season, which after much 
preliminary talk has come and gone, Only two nights were 
alloted to Baltimore by the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
but Baltimoreans have become accustomed to taking their 
big opera in small doses, so there was little or no objection 
to the extremely short season. Tosca’and The Masked Ball 
were the operas selected and the entire seating capacity for 
the Lyric was sold a week in advance. A sufficient num 
ber of admissions were also disposed of so that the guar 
antors were not called on to make good any deficit. At 
real opera prices even, the seating capactty of the Lyric is 
not large enough to get an even break for the promoters 
unless some five or six hundred stand. The opening per 
formance was Tosca and there was consic erable disappoint- 
ment over the sudden illness of Ruffo who was scheduled to 
sing the role of Scarpia. Giocomo Rimini, however, was 





29 
hastily ‘called on and filled the part decidedly well. Claudia 
Muzio sang the title role and her performance was of the 
highest. The Masked Ball had a splendid cast with Rosa 
Raisa and Richard Bonelli in the leading parts, Raisa 
sang delightfully and a real hit fell to Bonelli, a Baltimore 
favorite, who has sung here in summer opera for several 
seasons, E. D 


Rosa Low Scores in Portland 

When Rosa Low appeared recently in Portland, Ore., as 
assisting artist to Gigli, she was accorded not only a fine 
reception by the large audience, but by the press as well 
For instance, the Morning Oregonian gaid: “Mme. Low 
sang two groups. She possesses a voice of brilliant so 
prano quality, of great range and considerable power and 
her performances indicated careful and painstaking train 
ing. Murmuring Zephyrs (Jensen) and The Singer (Elsa 
Maxwell) were beautifully done, with wonderful restraint 


Mme. Low’s production and her upper register in particular 
were remarkably fine. The great love duet from La Bo 
heme, in which she shared honors with Signor Gigli, 


demonstrated more amply the power and flexibility of her 
vocal equipment.” 


Demonstration of Justine Ward Method 


A demonstration of the Justine Ward Method of Teach 
ing Music will be given at the Lawrence Smith School, 108 
Kast 70th Street, on February 27, at eleven o'clock. Boys 
and girls of the Pius X School of Liturgical Music will 
demonstrate, 
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LOUISVILLE—“Not a mere precision nor one of technical faultlessness merely . 

dence and originality, but most to be rejoiced in that indefinable something which arrests and 
Emphatically Rata Présent is an artist of whom we have had not near enough,’—E. A. i 
Jonas in Louisville Herald Post, December 6, 1925. 
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Phere is a rumor that Jeno Hubay, the veteran 
Hungarian violinist, composer and teacher, will visit 
this country next season, not as a virtuoso but to ar- 
range for the production ofa large work of his for 
orchestra and chorus. Hubay has never been to 
America, though his name is well known here and 
several American pupils of his play or teach in this 
country 

Florida has begun to stir musically of late. For 
several years, thanks to Bertha Foster, it has had 
excellent conservatories both in Miami and Jackson- 
ville; recently Miami has bestirred itself to bring the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company all the way down for 
a week of appearances; and now there is a move- 
ment on foot to organize a symphony orchestra in 
fampa. Charles Posty is the prospective organizer 
and conductor, and the Tampa Telegraph referred to 
him as “a pupil of John Brahms, the famous classical 
musi composer,” 

—-  @>-- 

L. E. Behymer, well known Pacific Coast manager, 
writes us that, “following in the footsteps of the 
illustrious Charles L. Wagner, I am in the dramatic 
business now, guiding the Mission Play through the 
vicissitudes for this season.” The Mission Play is a 
pageant representing the developments of Southern 
California. This will be its fifteenth season and it 
requires fresh financing on account of the money 
needed to construct a new theater for its presentation, 
Mr. Behymer has got together a group of Los An- 
geles financiers to support it and has undertaken the 
management himself without recompense. 


Phere is a strong movement on foot in Pittsburgh 
to organize a symphony orchestra there under the 
conductorship of Dr. Arthur Rodzinski, who recently 
directed the Philadelphia Orchestra during Leopold 
Stokowski’s vacation. Mr. Stokowski, who is very 
much interested in the work of his colleague, ad- 
dressed a meeting of prominent Pittsburghians at the 
William Penn Hotel last week, urging the organiza- 
tion of the orchestra, the management of which will 
be in the hands of Benno Rosenheimer, of Philadel- 
phia, who was instrumental in forming the plans. It 
is understood that Stokowski would give whatever 
personal assistance to Dr. Rodzinski possible. 
Pittsburgh had an orchestra for many years. The 
late Victor Hérbert was its conductor at one time, 
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also Emil Paur, but it died for lack of support. A 
city of its size and interest in music certainly ought 
to support an orchestra. 

Gigli, who was supposed to sing in concert in De- 
troit on the evening of February 23, arriyed there 
the day before, but left again for New York the same 
evening, fearing to remain on account of a threaten- 
ing letter. “If Benjamino Gigli thinks he can sing 
before better Italians than him, with his traitor ideas, 
he is mistaken,” the letter is said to have begun, and 
there was a threat to “cut this canary’s throat.” Mr. 
Gigli regarded discretion as the better part of valor, 
doubtless much to the disappointment of thousands of 
Detroiters, who had been counting on listening to 
him. 


“é 
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What with the debuts of Marion Talley and 
Laufitz Melchior on the same day, the production of 
Skyscrapers, and the debut of Mary Lewis in the 
role of Nedda on another day, the Metropolitan last 
week had one of the busiest and most interesting 
weeks in many a season, Though the new Carpen- 
ter ballet is by no means as good as his Birthday of 
the Infanta, it is heartily welcome as an evidence of 
the willingness on the part of the management to take 
up with modern ideas. The production and the per- 
formance were excellent, so good in fact that many 
an elderly eyebrow rose in astonishment, thinking 
that some show from several blocks farther up Broad- 
way had drifted south by mistake. All these events 
are reviewed elsewhere in this issue, 

ee ee 

It is rumored that Arthur Hubbard is acceding to 
the urging of many friends and will shortly open a 
studio in New York. It would most certainly be 
good news, if true, There is a constantly growing de- 
mand for his services in New York, which is to say, 
nearer the center of things. New York seems acces- 
sible to many people who live West and South of 
here, while Boston seems far away. There are a 
great many people who would come as far as New 
York to be within reach of so eminent a teacher as 
Mr. Hubbard, but who might feel that life in Boston 
was too cramped, too much out of things. After all, 
with due respect for Boston, New York is just now 
the center of things musical in the United States, if 
not in the world, and Mr. Hubbard ought to be here 
at least part of his time. 


How many instances have there been, especially in 
the last few years, of artists who, after their success 
grew, have, either by chance or purposely, proceeded 
to forget who the teachers were that helped them to 


learn their art. On the occasion of her debut at the 
Metropolitan, Marion Talley made a clear, definite 
statement which is reprinted here, so that any possible 
squabble arising among “teachers of Marion Talley” 
in future can be settled by reference to her own 
statement: “I have had so many inquiries by tele- 
phone and mail regarding my training,” said she, 
“that I feel I should state the simple facts. My first 
teacher was John R. Jones, a well known chorus 
master of Kansas City. Then I studied with Ottley 
Cranston, also of that city. Later I coached with 
Frank LaForge in New York, and after that for a 
few months with Salvatore Avitabile. Then I spent 
a year in Europe, studying Italian and French, during 
which time I worked up a number of roles with dif- 
ferent professional coaches, Since joining the Metro- 
politan I have worked with no one outside the opera 
company. Assistant conductors Dellera in the Ital- 
ian operas, and Pelletier in the French operas, have 
been constant instructors musically. I am also much 
indebted to Mr. Serafin for his sympathetic aid and 
advice. As for my stage training, that I owe entirely 
to Mr. von Wymetal, to whom I am deeply grateful.” 
ee 
UNKNOWN SCHUBERT COMPOSITIONS 


In the Moderne Welt, Vienna, Otto Erich Deutsch, 
an authority on Schubertiana, recently published four 
hitherto unknown compositions of Franz Schubert. 
One is a song, Lied der Abwesenheit, composed in 
1816. The other three are for piano solo, viz. a 
minuet from Schubert’s youth; a Landler, whose 
time of origin cannot be traced; and a waltz, written 
about 1826. The manuscripts of the song and of the 
minuet are in the possession of one of Schubert’s 
surviving grand-nieces, the Landler was found among 
the possessions of Josef Hiittenbrenner, one of the 
composer’s intimate friends, The waltz, though com- 
pletely unknown up to now, was contained in a “New 
Year’s and Carnival Collection” of Viennese dance 
music, published at Vienna in 1825. The volume, 
entitled Sed uns zum zweiten Mal Willkommen, con- 
tained also a waltz by Beethoven. The other three 
were never published. The first public performance 
of the song has been given at Vienna by Franz 
Steiner, the Viennese singer. 
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Plans for the building of a new Metropolitan 
Opera House being under way, the whole Amer- 
ican Opera situation arises to view and we get 
a perspective of distant vistas both forward and 
backward. They set us thinking. We cannot 
but wonder whether we will ever arrive at an 
era of State Opera in America such as one has 
in some parts of Europe. And we wonder if it 
would be a good thing or a bad thing if such a 
condition were to obtain. 

It is difficult, without exact information and 
close statistics, to know the results of European 
methods. One evident and visible result ap- 
pears to be that America has the most important 
stars for most of the year, while Europe, appar- 
ently, has the best operatic training ground. 

Also for some reason that may or may not 
have to do with State or City support, Europe 
has opera houses all over the place in every lit- 
tle city, while we, in America, cannot support 
opera except in our biggest cities, and our little 
cities seem able to afford only an occasional few 
days of it. 

Statements are heard on all sides that the rea- 
son for this is that we Americans do not like 
opera. Is that a factP How does anybody 
know? If a company were to be set up by our 
governments, State or City, giving good opera 
as a steady diet and low prices in our own lan- 
guage so the people who did not care especially 
for the music might, at least, enjoy the drama, 
would our people stay away? 

This question has been answered, one may 
say, in innumerable cases where opera compa- 
nies have tried to get a foothold and have failed. 
But those companies have tried, generally, to 
make money without a subsidy. In some cases 
where there was a subsidy the promoters have 
tried to make money over and above the. sub- 
sidy, a process which has not appealed to the sub- 
sidizers. . 

And then, in America there has been the silly 
idea of “grand” opera on the one hand and 
“fashion” on the other, both far removed from 
the European idea. In Europe, in the smaller 
cities at least, opera is a thing for the people, 
and the opera given is for the people. A great 
deal of the opera is not “grand” and not intended 
to be. In Germany the operas of Strauss (Jo- 
hann), Milloecker, Flotow and so on are given, 
just as the Gilbert and Sullivan, the Victor Her- 
bert and the De Koven operas might be given 
here. Grand opera is mixed up with comic 
opera. One may see Gédtterdammerung one 
night and Die Fledermaus the next, in the 
same opera house. 


Likewise, there are stage favorites such as we 
have in our greatest American operas and along 
Broadway. They are not the great, supreme 
masters of song. Often they are soubrettes or 
comedians. But they play night after night, and 
they are deservedly popular. 

All of which is eminently healthy. But it 
takes time to create such a condition. For a 
work to become popular it must be given so often 
that people sing and whistle it at work and at 
play. For an artist to be really popular he or 
she must not merely come to town with a great 
international reputation, but must also appear 
often and regularly so that the whole populace 
knows him, not by his advertisements but by 
having seen him in many roles. That is so in 
New York and Chicago. It is nowhere so in 
our smaller cities. 

Naturally, artists must be of fair merit, not 
the great Carusos and Pattis, but good enough 
to be acceptable to people who have phono- 
graphs, who occasionally hear a visiting star, who 
listen to the big artists by way of the air. But 
great voice is not everything; in fact, in many 
operas it is almost unimportant. In the lighter 
operas, stage presence, ability as an actor, comic 
impersonations and so on, are sure to gain favor 
with the American public, provided, of course, 
these things are understandable. 

The whole argument in favor of opera in 
English rests on the understandability, not of 
the songs and choruses but of the recitatives, the 
dramatic scenes, the comedy. 

Upon such things rests the possibility of per- 
manent small-town opera in America. Give the 
people things they thoroughly enjoy, and they 
will patronize them. But—the subsidy should 
not come out of the pockets of a few of the rich 
but out of the public as a whole—in other words, 
the taxpayers. 
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An English contemporary says: “Some of the 
music criticism published by our brethren in the 
States reminds us of the defunct and dear old days 
of the Arizona Kicker and its ‘wild and woolly’ 
style of journalism.” 

While there is no protest to be made against the 
reproach per se, it is an erroneous belief that the 
“dear old days” of picturesque Western journalism 
are over. A glance through any newspaper direc- 
tory would reward the seeker with the following list 
of breezy titles, none of them jokes, as the editors 
could quickly prove: Hannibal Hornet, Creede 
Candle, Fairplay Flume, Bliss Breeze, Mustang 
Mail, Mother Lode Magnet, Arizona Arrow, Rifle 
Reveille, Searchlight Searchlight, Tombstone Epi- 
taph, Bald Knob Herald, Kosse Cyclone, Dallas 
World Hustler, Carrizo Javelin, Noyales Oasis, 
Devil’s Lake Free Press, Blooming Grove Rustler, 
Oklahoma Hornet and Flagstaff Gem. These 
names are like a whiff from the prairie, redolent of 
large shooting irons and private burial grounds situ- 
ate near and behind the editorial offices. 

But the “personal note” in journalism prevails 
also in other places besides the West. Here is a 
paragraph which our English friends could peruse 
with profit and perhaps amusement—they are at 
a safe distance—taken from a Georgia paper which 
shall be nameless : 

The —_—_————— having on divers occasions, through 
a misapprehension of the true circumstances, stated that our 
esteerged townsman, Sam Beale, was a liar, a thief, and the 
meanest skunk in the whole State of Georgia, we beg hereby 


to retract this, and declare that our knowledge is solely con- 
fined to Pawnee County. Shake, Sam, and be friends! 





A correspondent queries: “What has become of 
The Watch on the Rhine? Do Germans still sing it, 
or has the watch gone out of order? I am a bit 
hazy about the history of the song, and that is why 
I am writing to you. My friend, A, claims that 
it was written for the Franco-Prussian War of 
1871; and B (myself) claims it dates from an earlier 
century. Who is right?” 

Die Wacht am Rhein is eighty-six years old, 
having been written in 1840, when Thiers (who 
then was President of the French Ministry) tried 
to provoke a general European war in order to re- 
cover for France the lost left bank of the Rhine. 
Max Schneckenburger, a wealthy Wurtemburgian 
ironmaster, wrote the words ot Die Wacht am 
Rhein as a piéce d’occasion for a local Rhine fes- 
tival. Karl Wilhelm, leader of the Crefeld Lieder- 
tafel, composed the music to the stirrimg lines, and 
on June 11, 1854, he directed a chorus of 100 sing- 
ers in the Lied at the silver wedding of Prince Wil- 
helm of Prussia—who now is known as “Wilhelm 
the Great,” by edict of his grandson, Wilhelm II., 
who now is spending the winter, fall, autumn and 
summer in Doorn, Holland. 

In 1861 Die Wacht am Rhein was sung at the 
National Saengerfest in Nuremberg, and in 1865 
it was shouted by 16,000 (!) singers at the Dresden 
meeting of the new German Saengerbund. In 1870 
the outbreak of war made Die Wacht am Rhein a 
national song, much as Sousa’s Stars and Stripes was 
adopted by the soldiery and the citizens of the 
United States during our brawl with Spain. The 
composer received a pension from the German Gov- 
ernment of 3,000 marks ($750) yearly, quite a re- 
spectable price for a few lines of music. He died 
in 1873, and a grateful country erected monuments 
to his memory in Schmalkalden and in Crefeld. Die 
Wacht am Rhein has lost none of its popularity, and 
is still sung by every German after his seventh litre 
of Pilsener. It is an oddity of the song that at 
German picnics it is usually begun in a key much 
too low for the singers, with the result that when 
the second part is reached the vocalism turns into a 
series of confused bass gurgles and the lyric comes 
to a sudden stop. Then everybody clinks glasses, 
cries “Pros’t,” and all is well. We have no such 
song in America; more’s the pity. 

nme 

The most notable appearances of the season those 
of Toscanini and Gieseking; the most notable dis- 
appearances were those of Ethel Leginska. 

eRe 

The Prague Politik published a series of letters 
written to Dvorak by various famous musical per- 
sonages. One of the most characteristic of the 
epistles is from Hans von Biilow and reads as _fol- 
lows: “Highly honored master: A dedication from 
you—than who, with the exception of Brahms, there 
is no tone poet more favored by the grace of God— 
is a greater distinction than a cross or an order 


from any ruler. With the heartiest thanks I accept 

this honor from you. With sincerest expressions of 

respect and esteem, your humble admirer, Hans von 

Bilow. Hamburg, November 25, 1887.” 
nne 

A Chicago pianist tells us this: “I was teaching a 
child the piano keyboard by the inductive system, 
and the boy, having learned all the notes, both white 
and black, I began to review the lesson by asking: 
“And now, Henry, show me A flat.” 

Henry soon figured it out. 

The next question was: “Where is G sharp?” 

That also proved easy. 

After asking the boy several more questions about 
sharps and flats, I said: “Where do you think ‘we 
shall find C flat?” 

Henry looked at the keyboard long and curiously ; 
he put his finger on C, and next on B; then he got 
down close to the piano and, after examining it 
carefully, replied: “I don’t know, but I guess it’s 
gone down that crack between B and C.” 

eR eR 

Jacques Gordon, concertmaster of the Chicago 
Orchestra, communicates obligingly: “Have you 
heard the modern version of Wine, Women and 
Song? Here it is: Home Brew, Wife, and Com- 
munity Singing.” 

ere 

Then there is the letter received by Manager 
Charles L. Wagner, and he relays it to this needy 
column : 

Prof. Charles Wagner, 
Dear Sir: 

I have been informed that you make and sell Tattooing 
machines and supplies. If so please send me your prices of 
same. Yours truly, 

Wm. Harnir. 
1406 3rd St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Rem ee 

Joseph Szigeti is not only a fine violinist and a 
sensitive musician, but also a program maker of 
unusual distinction. His recent New York recital 
brought forward none of the hyphenated transcrip- 
tions which his brother fiddlers consider indispensable 
for popular success. In London, the Westminster 
Gazette thanked Szigeti not long ago for omitting 
the “customary rubbish” from his concerts. Of 
course, not all violin transcriptions are rubbish, but 
they certainly are being overdone as to quantity in 
public performance. 

ee & 

A Chinese servant employed in a family which 
lived next door to a famous woman pianist in New 
York left suddenly after only a few days’ service. 
His knowledge of the English language was limited, 
and the letter which he left behind him notifying 
the family of his departure was written in Chinese. 
With the aid of an interpreter the gist of the com- 
munication was made ‘out: “I do not mind your 
heathen parrot,” said the letter; “I do not mind 
your barbarous customs of dressing and eating ; but 
the lady next door who sits on the musical instru- 
ment every day is too much.” She must have been 
practising the finale of Schumann’s C major fan- 
tasia. 

eR ® 

A contemporary says: ‘No one class of persons 
flits more quickly or more unanimously to Europe 
than the great prima donnas. One night the curtain 
goes down on the opera season. The next day the 
singers are on the bounding billows. When they 
return in the autumn for a fresh instalment of 
American dollars they will tell you how dearly they 
love America. But they get away from it just as 
soon as they can after the last instalment of their 
salary for the season has been added to their bank 
accounts. 

That is all a part of the operatic game as it is 
played nowadays. Modern grand opera cannot be 
given without the aid of the transatlantic cable. If 
there would be no accidents to prime donne in 
Europe, no love affairs to chronicle, no divorces, no 
quarrels and no air castles in Altruria to describe, 
then grand opera here would consist merely of mu- 
sic, and that would never do. Moreover, why should 
the foreign opera singers not elect to live in Europe, 
since their contempt for America and Americans is 
both large and sincere? They never seek to hide 
their real feelings after the “all ashore” whistle 
blows here at the docks each spring. 

But the Americans seem to like just such treat- 
ment, and in the meekest possible way they follow 
the biblical injunction and turn the other cheek each 
fresh season. There is no accounting for tastes, and 
we see no reason why the Musicat Courter should 
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quarrel with the public on a matter of taste. We 
merely point out from time to time that certain 
things are so, and each time thereafter we are happy 
anew in the consciousness of having done no more 
than our duty, 

Only the other day a certain German tenor, who 
has sung in New York, was asked by a young so 
prano of the Munich Opera: “What are the chances 
in America for a singer to earn his bread?” The 
idealistic tenor replied: “One earns one’s bread in 
Germany; in America one goes after cake.” The 
real Americans will grin when they read this, and 
subscribe at once for all the appearances of that 
tenor. It is a psychological problem of some depth 
for thinkers along abstruse lines. 

eRe, 

London, too, looks upon the music and music 
making of our land with a patronizing and amused 
eye. Someone sends us a not altogether new clip 
ping from the Spectator. It is an interesting essay 
on American musical conditions, and makes several 
observations which rather surprise one by their 
admiring tone, coming from an English source. 

“As a rule London newspapers are inclined to 
discredit our American musical endeavors, and even 
to poke fun at them in most indelicate style. We 
are looked at on the other side of the water as an 
aggregation of naive hayseeds, who go about with 
a perpetual stare of wonder on our stupid faces, 
and who having made much money through no merit 
of our own, spend it with the same lack of discrim 
ination and tact which mark our every other action 
in life. This is hardly the place in which to com 
bat such a belief, and as a matter of fact the present 
writer cannot think of any place at all where argu 
ment on the subject would be advisab!e. However, 
it is not without a due sense of the unusual good 
will displayed that the reader will peruse the fol 
lowing extracts from the Spectator article : 

America has not yet produced a musical Sargent o1 
Whitman or Henry James, though critics are not wanting to 
claim for Mr. MacDowell a place among the immortals 
both as symphonist and song writer, but the stimulating 
atmosphere of American life has already made its influence 
felt in a variety of ways on the cultivation of the art. he 
rapidity of progress which has marked the material develop 
ment of the United States finds an analogy in the musical 
education of the cultivated classes. The tyranny of Italian 
opera lasted in England for more than a century and a 
half, while in America the history of its rise and decline 
the first troupe visited America in 1825—is contained within 
a period of sixty years . What we are chiefly concerned 
to insist on at the present moment is that if in the domain 
of music America his hitherto been assimilative rather than 
creative, she has already begun to stamp the impress of her 
individuality on the alien elements incorporated in her 
system. Instances might be multiplied of the transmuta 
tion or modification of racial characteristic in the crucible 
of American life. 

A strange story in illustration of this process was recently 
told by an artist who, on a visit to America last year, en 
countered an Italian singing master who had migrated to an 
American city from London a good many years ago. The 
inducement was that, owing to the higher remuneration, he 
could earn enough in nine months to spend the remainder of 
the year in agreeable indolence in Italy. The results justified 
the move, and for a while he was able to arrange his life on 
this plan, to his entire satisfaction 

Unfortunately, he gradually became infected with the 
“accursed industry” of the Americans, with the result that 
he could never enjoy his holiday because of the longing to 
get back to work, and has now given up the annual visit 
to his native land. If such a transformation can take place 
in a man already in the prime of life, how much more may 
be expected after the stock has been transplanted for a 
generation or two? 

| a ad 

The sore spot in our artistic and commercial life 
is touched upon with acumen, but also with gentle 
ness. Is it only because of our “accursed industry” 
that we have not yet produced a musical Sargent, 
Whitman or James?” Must we really wait for his 
coming until our whole land shall have sunk into 
that state of dolce far niente which is popularly sup- 
posed to inspire and develop the real art spirit? 
Look at Mexico, Montenegro, Spain and South 
America. They are all lazy enough, 
knows, but where are their musical Whitman 
gents and Jameses ? 


goodness 
, »ar- 

Or, on the other hand, perhaps that endless process 
of “transmutation and modification of racial char- 
acteristics” which is expected to accomplish so much 
is steadily working away from an art spirit rather 
than toward it. What individual shall search the 
temper and foretell the destiny of a people that 
numbers almost 115,000,000 and that changes its 
mind and its typography on every day of the 365 in 
each year? Judging by the achievements of the 
past fifty years—a period which is as a mote in the 
art history of a land—who shall say what wonder 
America may not bring forth in the very next mo 
ment ? 

There is really no serious regret in this country 
—nor anywhere else—over the fact of our being un 
able thus far to produce a musical Whitman, Sar 
gent or James. Nobody misses him, except th 
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writers on musical topics who, having expressed 
their opinions on every composer that ever existed, 
needs. extend the habit to those who do not 
Musical “‘copy” is scarce, and the “American 
Beethoven,” as he is more generally known, fur- 
nishes good food for the eager pen. 

an Beethoven knew what is in store 


must 


exist 


If the Ameri 
for him after he does get here, and what those very 
gentlemen will do to him who now so ardently long 
for his coming, he will leave the call unheeded and 
stay where he is in a land that presumably knows 
no critics and does not care whether a symphony be 
movement or in nine. 

ry Fr F 
Mic hael Arlen said here recently : - he 
drama everywhere is toward fri- 
volity.””. He should give the drama time. It is only 
about 9.000 vears old According to the researches 
of Professor Flinders-Petrie, of Cambridge Univer- 
ity, there were dramatic representations in Nineveh 
7,000 vears before Christ. 
rr 


thre people has lost some of its 


written in one 


\propos, 


present State ol 


1 hie 
volume and quality these days 
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weekly was not far from wrong, 
“The discovery of the good 
constitutes a far more valuable branch of the critic’s 
functions than the denunciation of the bad. The 
process of the survival of the fittest may be marvel- 
ously assisted by a word in season from those speak 
ing with authority; and heavy is the responsibility 
resting on these who by bearing false witness betray 
the trust reposed in them.” However, what is the 
use of this or that kind of criticism, when the usu- 
ally kindly and optimistic Sun reviewer, William J. 
Henderson, writes in his paper of January 30: 
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London 
remarked 
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passage of each 
serious musical 


more evident with the 
that the existence of a 

depend in the future on the prosperity of 
uch publications as the Musical Quarterly, The Chesterian, 
Music and Letters, La Revue Musicale and similar periodi 
cals and on the willingness of book publishers to face the 
risks of putting forth volumes certain to have limited 
audiences. The human interest story and the publicity 
will eventually silence diurnal criticism of musical 


It is becoming 
year 
will 


succeeding 
literature 


agent 

doings 
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Lord Suffolk plays the saxophone and the ukulele. 

Why the discrimination against the cornet, ocarina, 


marimba, and Jews’ harp: 
nm OF 
What has become of that F minor concerto by 
Henselt, which Joseffy used to play so beautifully? 
It had saccharine spots in it, of course, and an emas- 
culated waltz movement as a final, but the introduc- 
tion was really big, and the slow part ranked not un- 
worthily with the larghetto of the Chopin F minor 
concerto 
re 
leaching by mail is one thing; learning by mail is 
another 
nm 
. Markham Lee’s book on the great Russian com- 
entitled “Tchaikouski.” (Apropos, the 
only new thing in the book is the spelling of the 
name.) Deems Taylor, in the World, used to write, 
“Chaikoffski,” or something of that sort. Also the 
Budapest Lloyd has its own version, It calls him 
Czaykowski. There icz really no reaczon for mis- 
ezpelling hicz name czo variouczly. Tschaikowsky 
is good enough. 


poser is 
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divine art, but some of the latest we 


at all. 


Music is a 
cannot divine 
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“The New York Bureau of Missing Persons re- 
ports 20,398 lost in our city during 1925.” And that 
does not include W. A. Mozart and C. W. Gluck, 
who disappeared from the Metropolitan Opera House 
some seasons ago, and have not been heard from since 
at that place 

nner 

Apropos, our fortissimo town need not put on the 
damper pedal, for the Madrid correspondent of the 
London Post declares that “the Spanish capital is the 
loudest city in the world.” 

a 

Which is the intelligent minority, lovers of the old 
classics, or the modernistic music? We pause for an 
answer; truly, we do not know. 

eRe 

While we may enjoy the cleverness and ingenuity 
of some of the Hungarian folk songs and folk dance 
transcriptions by Bela Bartok, we have never been 
able to understand upon what grounds he can pos- 
sibly justify the harmonic and rhythmic tortures 
which he visits upon these innocent and often-times 
beautiful tunes. A folk tune is essentially unsophis- 
ticated, both in melody and harmony, and certainly 
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Mr. Bartok’s arrangements cannot be accused of lack 
of sophistication. For us they are wilful distortions, 
rather than transcriptions, absolutely unrelated in 
spirit and feeling to the originals. 
eee 
“What Is Murder?” asks a Sunday World head- 
line. The way some music is treated on occasions. 
nm FF 
When Strauss wrote his Alpine symphony he fell 
into a musical crevasse. LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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SINGING IN ENGLISH 
To the Musical Courier: 

The editorial opinions of the MusicaL Courier pretty 
generally express my own convictions, but your latest edi 
torial, in the issue of February 4, on translations, moves 
me to protest. 

You say you are heartily in favor of song in English. 
Then why not begin today instead of postponing the thing 
for an indefinite period of time, perhaps a hundred years 
hence, until the great American opera composer appears? 
Rather, | say, let us pave the way for the great composer 
by singing in English today. 

That singing in English would deprive us of the great 
Italian, French, German, Austrian, Polish and Russian 
classics seems to me to be false reasoning. On the con 
trary, | believe it would bring those very classics to the 
public. As to the Russians, they are already largely sung 
in English, for reasons which are somewhat embarrassing 
to the anti-English translationists. You seem, also, to for- 
get, in speaking of classics, that there is a considerable 
amount of old English music of the highest worth 

It is curious to me that in all these discussions of trans 
lations, one of the most important aspects of the matter 
is completely overlooked. That is the living of the Ameri- 
can singer. The concert artist depends upon the public 
for his livelihood. The more that public can be increased 
the better will be his living. The way to increase that 
public is to interest it. The way to interest it is to take 
away the curse of “highbrowism,” which is best exempli- 
fied by the singer standing before an English-speaking audi 
ence, singing in foreign languages. The average man will 
have none of it; he’s got too much good sense. The thing 
strikes him as being an artificial, insincere, highbrow pose, 
to say nothing of enshrouding the matter with a cloak of 
mystery. There is nothing mysterious about classic music. 
It is merely beautiful and strikes a responsive chord in 
everyone. The man in the street, who forms the great 
public, will react just as certainly as the most attenuated 
connoisseur, when this hokus pokus business of language is 
eliminated. 

The greatest musical public in the world exists in 
America. The possibilities for the concert artist are sim- 
ply untold. The vastness of the prospect is staggering. 
Already the greatest artists in the world are Americans 
All that remains is to give them to America. When sing 
ing in English is firmly established, I predict that the con 
cert halls of America will prove too small to accommo- 
date the vast audiences eager to hear their own artists in 
their own mother tongue, and to encourage, and spur on 
to great achievement, their own composers. 

(Signed) Rap ANGELL. 

We must permit ourselves to correct Mr. Angell, 
who evidently misread our editorial. We did not 
say that singing in English would deprive us of the 
great European classics, but that, if we insisted uni 
formly and universally upon singers singing to us in 
English, we would be deprived of many great Euro- 
pean singers. As it is at present, we get the classics 
in the language in which they were written, by sing- 
ers who are natives of the countries where those 
languages are spoken. We do not in the least pretend 
that this is a good or desirable thing, but we must be 
blind, indeed, not to realize that these great artists 
are not going to learn English, to sing their native 
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song literature in English translation, until we have 
a great [English song literature which they find in- 
cumbent to have on their repertory. As said in our 
editorial, the standard languages of song are Ger- 
man, French and Italian. Most singers, American 
and European, learn those three languages and sing 
the song literature of those countries in the original 
setting. Occasionally we hear other languages from 
natives of other countries. Chaliapin and Rosing 
sing Russian. Are we to expect them to sing their 
Russian songs to us in English? Is that what Mr. 
Angell means ? 

If there is interest in singing English, let American 
and English singers sing English. As a matter of 
fact, there does not appear to be that sort of interest. 
\merican and English singers sing English songs in 
English, they sing other language songs mostly in 
other languages, and the fact that the public, high- 
brow and low-brow, is indifferent to language thus 
used is proved by sales of talking-machine records. 
Do our great American singers make records of the 
standard repertory in English? And does the use 
of a foreign tongue hurt the sales? And are the 
purchasers only the high-brows? Go to one of your 
low-brow friend’s houses (if you have any low-brow 
friends) and you are likely to find as many foreign- 
language classics as American jazz numbers and a 
whole lot more of both than American serious num- 
bers. Even McCormack—and there is no greater 
artist in the world today than McCormack—has re- 
corded in Latin, Italian and French—and he is an 
Irish-American who has as great a reputation for 
singing ballads as he has for opera, oratorio and 
classic song. Clarence Whitehill, as splendid a bari- 
tone as there is in all opera here or anywhere, records 
the Parsifal aria in German, The Two Grenadiers in 
English, and a whole lot of English songs, popular 
and classic, as well as German oratorio, in English. 
And so with the entire Victor Red Seal list. 

The Musicat Courter is as enthusiastic about 
song in English as anybody can be, but believes in the 
old adage: ‘More haste, less speed.” Let us get 
more and more great American singers, more and 
more great American composers, and language will 
take care of itself. Meanwhile, if Mr. Angell can 
convince American and English singers that they 
should sing English, and English only, he will no 
doubt help things along. But Mr. Angell will have 
on his hands the old problem of decent translations. 
It is to be noted that such songs as Hark, Hark the 
Lark, Ave Maria, and Who Is Sylvia? of which the 
words were originally English, are generally sung by 
English speaking singers in English. This would 
seem to indicate that singers will use English when 
it is really good. But most of the published transla- 
tions are—awful. The entire question is involved in 
the extreme, but we feel quite sure that song and 
opera in English will automatically increase with the 
progress of American composition. 

STARTLING! 

There are in Chicago, Rene Devries claims, 8,233 
professional musicians. Of this number only 235 
have made names for themselves that are known out- 
side Chicago, and 109 have gained international repu- 
tation. ! 


Prove it, Rene! 





A FAMOUS LIBRETTIST 

When an opera is a failure the blame is usually 
laid on the libretto—at least by the composer and his 
friends. But who gives the librettist his due meed 
of praise when the opera is a brilliant success ? 

The average opera-goer cannot name the book 
maker of Faust, Aida, Carmen, Madame Butterfly, 
Tales of Hoffmann, Rosenkavalier. He feels that his 
duty is done when he learns the names of Gounod, 
Verdi, Bizet, Puccini, Offenbach, Strauss. He proba- 
bly knows that Romeo and Juliette and Hamlet are 
founded on Shakespeare’s dramas, and he has a 
vague idea that Faust has something to do with 
Goethe. 

In the city of Paris, down by the Bastille, where 
the center of the city used to lie some two centuries 
ago, is a statue of Beaumarchais, the famous French 
dramatist, whose length of life happened to coincide 
exactly with George Washington’s existence on this 
planet, 1732-1799, 

The plays of Beaumarchais still hold the French 
stage. Two of them were turned into opera librettos 
for composers who wrote music which also holds the 
stage. One of Beaumarchais’ plays furnished the 
libretto of Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro and another 
of them supplied Rossini with the book of the Barber 
of Seville. 

Paris has also honored Beaumarchais by naming a 
boulevard after him. The boulevard and the statue 
now look older and more out of fashion than the 
plays of Beaumarchais sound. Can it not be said that 


Mozart and Rossini owe much of their success to the 
brilliant comedy of the dramatist ? oat OF 
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THE BEAUMARCHAIS STATUE IN PARIS. 
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TUNING-IN WITH EUROPE 











Countering the moralizing palaver contained in the 
showy pamphlet issued by the National Opera Trust 
in London in connection with its appeal for public 
funds, Ernest Newman’s sharp satire fastens upon 
the assertion that music “has a force for character 
building which we, as a nation, have failed fully to 
appreciate,” and that “it will develop the higher 
spirit and thought, the power of reason, and the 
tranquillity of mind that would prevent many disturb- 
ing manifestations of unrest.” 

“It is indeed a pity we were not told this before,” 
says the ironical Ernest. ‘The seamen’s strike would 
probably have never taken place had the men been 
able to hear The Bosun’s Mate or The Flying Dutch- 
man ; a performance or two of Le Sacre du Printemps 
would probably have reconciled British investors in 
Russian loans to the loss of their money ; and perhaps, 
holding hands through one of the late Beethoven 
quartets, Mr. Cook (a truculent labor leader) and 
the Duke of Northumberland would look at each 
other with the love-light in their eyes. But there is 
a catch somewhere. . . . I myself have known a 
man, after a moving performance of the Matthew 
Passion, travel home first-class with a third-class 
ticket. The pressure of ‘uplift’ that music can exer- 
cise upon the average human being is, I am afraid, 
not much to the square inch. Let us be content to 
go to Fidelio because we are fond of opera, not be- 
cause it may induce us to send a cheque to the Pris- 
oners’ Aid Society.” 

2.9 

This silly attitude towards music as an art with a 
mission, like a- problem play (which is usually not 
art), seems to have struck a large section of our con- 
temporary musical educators, who have developed 
that famous science of “appreciation,” which by the 
way has had no parallel in any other field of human 
enjoyment nor in any other period of cultural history. 
I take particular pleasure in quoting another English 
critic, Francis Toye, upon this subject, who says: 

“. . . By an insidious propaganda it is hoped, apparently, 
to change the very nature of art itself. Music, for instance, 
is to be credited with definité intellectual attributes, with a 
high moral purpose, with an educational mission, and so on. 
To hear some of our neo-Puritans talk, one would imagine 
that Orpheus was a kind of Maria Montessori, Bergson and 
Dean Inge rolled into one, and that his lute, in addition to 
its well-known effects on ‘trees and the mountain-tops that 
freeze,’ might not unreasonably be expected to inculcate the 
virtues of temperance, chastity and clear-thinking in the 
entire animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms. 

“It is high time that someone took a definite stand against 
this kind of propaganda. Not only does it, by overstatement, 
make music and musicians appear ridic ulous to the world at 
large, but it threatens to stifle the Muse in an embrace of 
sheer priggishness. Of all the nine sisters the most wild 
yet tender-hearted, she stands in danger of being presented 
to Anglo-Saxondom, at any rate, as a kind of ‘school-marm’, 
complete with horn spectacles and Jaeger underclothing, 
prepared to distribute prizes for good conduct to those good 
boys who have persuaded themselves to appreciate only the 
music favored in her ‘appreciation’ classes—with the result 
that an increasing number of genuine music-lovers will soon 
have no choice but to fly to the arms of the nearest Philis- 
tines for protection against the tribe of prigs and bores 
officially credited with a monopoly of musical good taste.” 

ee 

“What anarchism leads to in the life of peoples 
may be to politicians a question of the future. What 
it leads to in art is already evident today. The young 
talents have sown their wild oats and have left us a 
field of wreckage upon which nothing will thrive for 
years to come. Every reserve is abandoned; who- 
ever rallies the courage may sin against the highest 
possession of mankind, and the crowd even applauds 
him for it. A time like this has never been.’ Will 
the world regain its senses?” Thus Dr. Leopold 
Schmidt, the Berlin critic, d propos of Alban Berg’s 
new opera, Wozzek. A gloomy view; it makes one 
blue to read it. “There never was a time like this!” 
And yet it sounds exactly like the gloomy forecasts 
of eminent critics in every other age. Art has been 
proclaimed dead so often it’s a wonder critics still 
have something to write about! 

tn * 


Here is what an invalid, prevented from going to 
concerts for years, thinks of modern music now that 
he hears it on the wireless: 

“Tt appears to me that modern music must have the fol- 
lowing characteristics; it must generally be written in a 
minor key, it must be entirely destitute of any melody or 
tune, and be full of discordant chords. To the above en- 
joyments are added those of listening to singers trying to 
render songs in two keys at once, i.e., vibrato.”—F, E. Blaik- 
lock, a resident of London. 

2 a ow 

The Austrian republic has created new decorations 
for musicians and artists to supersede those existing 
in the one-time monarchy. There are two varieties : 
a gold medal, to be awarded only to a selected num- 
ber of great artists, and a minor decoration for 


.like water, finds its own level. 
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“every-day use.” It’s in the blood and won't wash 
out! Even the Soviets have their “National Artist 
to the Republic.” 

* * * 

Richard Strauss’ suite of dances after Couperin 
was broadcasted from the London station on Janu- 
ary 6, This was the first performance in the British 
isles of a work that has been played everywhere else 
—and forgotten—about three years ago, Its only 
charm, we thought, was the charm of novelty. 

ea 8 

Maurice Ravel is composing an operetta. Music, 
When will Erich 
Korngold follow suit ? 

* ok * 

At the premiere of a new Kollo operetta in Berlin, 
an auditor said to his neighbor: “Why, that tune’s 
lifted right out of Lehar.” “My,” said the neighbor, 
“how ambitious Kollo is; other people steal from 
Hirsch,” Gp. 
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The Juilliard Will 
New York, February 15, 1926 
To the Musical Courier: 

The editorial comment published on January 28, and on 
February 11 the letter of Mr. Charles Henry Meltzer on the 
subject of the Juilliard Foundation, furnished interesting 
reading. Neither Mr. Liebling nor Mr. Meltzer is alone in 
his conviction that the wishes of the generous donor of many 
millions to the cause of musical art in this country are not 
being faithfully executed. Musicians and the public are 
accused of ce and cowardice in not defending their rights. 
Perhaps the charge is justified. There are still a few Ameri- 
cans unafraid to express themselves, even when threatened 
by the “powers that be”—a case well within memory. 

The question is, what can be done in this matter? The 
suggestion has been made that “every word of the will of Mr. 
Juilliard be published,” as a first step in the right direction 
It is possible then to know exactly where we stand and what 
are our rights. Is there any reason why the Musical. 
Courter should not undertake this task? 

(Signed) Deane Dossert, Mrs. F. G. Dosserr. 


Mme. Samaroff Replies 


To the Musical Courier: 

You know what Robert Burns said about the 
woman) “convinced against his will” being of 
opinion still.” I have read your answer to my article of 
February 5 with interest, but without changing my mind 
about Mr. Downe’s article on conducting from memory, 
in spite of the unanimity of opinion held by your editorial 
staff. 

Might I point out in this connection that gentlemen who 
play in orchestras, gentlemen who conduct them, and even 
gentlemen who write symphonies and operas have differ- 
ences of opinion? I think it would not be difficult to pro- 
duce many orchestral players and other musicians who 
would agree with me concerning the article under discus- 
sion. 

However, the chief and perhaps peculiar object of this 
answer to your answer is to say that I entirely agree with 
one policy you have pursued, which is to prove through 
juxtaposition of critical opinion in your columns the fact 
that musical criticism can only be the expression of the 
view held by an individual. 

I believe so strongly in this that I published my con- 
viction before ever writing a musical review, for I should 
never have been willing to undertake critical work on any 


man (or 
“the same 
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NEWS FLASHES 








A New South African Contralto 
(Special Cable to the Musical Courier) 


Paris.—Jenny Sonnenberg, a young singer from 
South Africa with a rich, powerful contralto voice, 
won a marked success on the occasion of her Paris 
debut in recital at the Salle Des Agriculteurs on 
Sunday evening. C. L. 








Querze Highly Praised in Italy 
(Special Cable to the 


Perugia, Italy...Raoul Querze, tenor, made his 
first appearance here yesterday at the Teatro Mor- 
lacchi, in The Barber of Seville, and won an un 
precedented success. The local press proclaims him 
without question the greatest Almaviva in Italy to- 
day. N. V. 
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Detroit Masonic Auditorium Opened 
(Special wire to the Musical Courier) 


Detroit.—The opening of the new Detroit Ma- 
sonic Auditorium on Washington's birthday means 
a new big advance in the fraternal, social and 
musical life of this city. The dedication concert, 
under the direction of Grace Denton acting for the 
Masonic Temple Association, enlisted the services 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witch, conductor, and as soloist, Luella Melius, the 
American coloratura soprano. Every one of the 
4,700 seats were sold in advance, the total receipts 
being $15,526. Speeches were delivered by Mayor 
John W. Smith, President Savery of the Masonic 
Temple Association and Mr. Gabrilowitch. The 
concert, a full report of which will appear in next 
week’s issue, was a tremendous success. Mme. 
Melius, in glorious voice, gave of her very best, 
and, taking Detroit music lovers by storm, created 
a genuine furore. She was called upon for no less 
than five encores and her sensational success was 
thoroughly deserved. 











I therefore give you leave (a quite unnecessi,ry 
proceeding but in line with my convictions) to “roast” any 
written utterance of mine as much as you like, for it cet 
tainly would not be fair for critics to sit entrenched behind 
a comfortable immunity while firing away daily at defense 
less musicians. (Signed) OLGA SAMAROFF, 


other basis. 


Birchard’s Formal Salon Opening 


As was recently announced in these columns, C. C. Bir 
chard, publisher, of Boston, has opened music salons in 
Steinway Hall, New York, for the reception of all musicians 
who are interested in getting information about publications 
On Saturday afternoon, February 20, the salon was for 
mally opened with a big reception at which many of the 
important musicians of this city and some from outsick 
were to be seen. It was a pleasant occasion where the 
spirit of warm hospitality was in evidence, and it speaks 
well for the pleasant reception visitors to the salons will 
receive any time they may find it convenient to drop in, 
which they are expected to do without invitation. A musical 
program was rendered by Maurice Jacquet, until recently 
one of the conductors at the Opera Comique, Paris; Paul 
Althouse, tenor, and the Butterfield Ensemble. 
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Maurits Leefson 

Maurits Leefson, well known musician of Philadelphia, 
passed away in that city on February 16, following a long 
illness. The pianist was born in Amsterdam, Holland, and 
on the maternal side was related to Sarah Benedicts, concert 
pianist. He was graduated from the Cologne Conservatory, 
having studied there under Isidor Seiss, Fred Hille, Franz 
Wullner and Gustav Jensen. At the age of nine he made 
his debut as a pianist in Amsterdam, following with concerts 
in other parts of Holland, Belgium, Germany and Luxem- 
bourg. In Philadelphia he appeared as soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and conducted the Junger Man- 
nerchor. He was associated with Auguste Hille in con- 
ducting the Leefson-Hille Conservatory, and also was the 
author of a Piano Method. In all, his career as instructor 
of piano covered a span of thirty -eight years, during which 
time he taught in Germany, Holland and America. 


Olive Glynn Babcock 

Olive Glynn Babcock, adopted sister of Adele Luis Ran- 
kin, vocal teacher, died at her home in Jersey City on Feb- 
ruary 7. Miss Glynn was born in San Francisco, and was 
widely known in the theatrical world on the Coast. She 
came to New York City some time’ ago, and after several 
engagement in musical comedy was compelled to give up 
the theatrical stage through ill health. She had a few ap- 
pearances on the concert stage. 


Dr. Franz Apel 
Dr. Franz Apel, head of the Detroit School of Music 
and past president of the Michigan Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, died at his residence in Detroit on February 11. 
He had been closely identified with the musical life of Detroit 
and at eighty-one years of age was still teaching. Many 
Detroit music teachers and pianists_are graduates. of his 
school. 
F. Morris Class 
Franklin Morris Class, physician and composer, died in 
this city about ten days ago. Dr. Class was born on May 
He graduated from Harvard in 1903 and took his 


M.D. at Columbia in 1907. Dr. Class was an enthusiastic 
amateur of music. He wrote a number of songs and com 
positions for piano that were published, and also was 
prominent in the activities of the MacDowell Club. 


Friedrich Schirmer 

Friedrich Schirmer, composer and musical director, died 
in St. Louis of nephritis and heart disease, induced by scat 
let fever. Mr. Schirmer’s musical education was secured 
at the conservatories of Leipsic and Cologne and the Royal 
Academy of Arts in Berlin. During his career as a com- 
poser, he wrote a symphony, two symphonic poems, two 
suites for orchestra, an overture, a string quartet, a sextet 
for string instruments, sonatas for violin, clarinet and cello, 
with piano, many choral works and songs, two operas and 
two melodramas. Mr. Schirmer also completed the score 
for The Miracle, which was left unfinished by Humper 
dinck. The composer passed away within a week of his 
mother, Franciska Schirmer, who died in Germany. 


Baron Caccamisi 
Paris.—Baron André Anzon Caccamisi, husband of Mme 
Blanche Marchesi, eminent singer and vocal teacher, died at 
Monte Carlo on January 28. By Mme. Marchesi he- leave 
one son who fought in France throughout the war and won 
the Croix de Guerre. Another son of Mme. Marchesi, by 
her first marriage, is married to Mme. Jeritza, of the Met 
ropolitan Opera. . 
Hattie Sprague 
3AnNGor, Mr.—Hattie Sprague, mother of Adelbert W 
Sprague, director of the Bangor Symphony Orchestra and 
head of the department of Music at the University of Maine 
for many years, died at her home, February 9, after a long 
illness. She was born in Boston and was noted as a writer 
of prose and verse which appeared in magazines and news 
papers. 

Herman Ellerman 

Herman Ellerman, father of Amy 
passed away at his home in Yankton, S. D., on February 12 
He had been prominent in politics, having heen United 
States Revenue Collector of North and South Dakota for 
ten years under the presidency of McKinley and Roosevelt. 


Ellerman, contralt« , 
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the factory in the morning. The orchestration is done with 
an accomplished hand, though in writing for the saxophones 
three of them—his unfamiliarity with them leads him to 
keep them so low in their register that they are not dis- 
tinguishable unless one knows when to listen for them. A 
banjo also fails to stand out as it should. The score is 
rather noisy most of the time, with an excess of brass. 
But the principal trouble is Mr. Carpenter’s failure to rise, 
except in the negro scene, above a level of mediocrity. 
After three hearings nothing but that scene stands out. 

Sammy Lee, specially brought down from farther up 
Broadway, has done a good job and it was a hard one too, 
for the rhythms are often complex and vary every two 
seconds through the twenty-five minutes of the ballet. With 
no strict scenario to work with, one gets the impression 
that Mr. Lee was occasionally forced to exclaim, “Good 
Lord! What shall I do now?” The finale is pure Broadway 
and can be (and has been) seen up in the Forties many 
times. The ensemble dancing was excellent. One felt that 
the young folks of the Metropolitan ballet were very glad 
to have an opportunity to do something beside their stereo- 
typed dancing, which must get monotonous. The solo danc- 
ing was also excellent. Albert Troy as The Strutter did 
some splendid acrobatic dancing in a comic sport outfit, end- 
ing up with a startling somersault over his pony ballet of 
five. Rita de Leperte as Herself danced charmingly, though 
what Herself was supposed to express in relation to the 
whole is hard to guess. Roger Dodge, long and lanky, was 
a genuine comic figure as the colored Streetsweeper. 

The score is exceedingly difficult, especially from the 
rhythmic standpoint. Louis Hasselmans had done valiant 
work in preparing it and it went off smoothly, though per- 
haps somebody a bit more familiar with the American idiom 
than the genial Frenchman would have been able to put a 
little more accent and “pep” into it. The second perform- 
ance rather dragged. The first performance was heartily 
a by the audience with calls for everybody. Mr. 

Carpenter appeared, also Mr. Lee and Robert Edmond 
Jones, who has made some fascinating sets in the modern 
fanciful and impressionistic style; also the solo dancers and 
Mr. Hasselmans. The audience at the second performance 


ii on Monday evening, héwever, seemed quite indifferent. 
FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS CONGRATULATING THE NEW SINGER. 3 Ses 
00 Kansas Cityans came all the way from the home town to listen to Marion Talley’s debut and to congratulate Mrs. Coolidge Invites Another Quartet 
afterwards on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House. In receiving line, left to right: J. Harzfeld of Kansas City, Lonpon.—The Pro Arte Quartet, of Brussels, which has 
{ the first and foremost Talley boosters; then Florence Talley and Marion Talley; at the right end of the line Marion's made a great name for itself in recent years, not only in its 
ather, and newt to him Ottley Cranston, a director of the Kansas City Opera Company, and one of Marion's early teachers. native Belgium, but in England, France, Italy and at the 
last Salzburg Festival of the I. S. C. M., has been invited 
he workers are back at toil. That is the The real trouble with the score is that Mr. Carpenter by Mrs. Elisabeth Coolidge for her chamber music festival 
into various episodes. At Coney Island labors under the idea he can write good jazz, while, as a next autumn. They will be heard in Washington and New 
see di y dolls, a snake charines a wild man. This matter of fact, though he is one of the finest composers of York and at Yale University. The members of the quartet 
merican Petrushka, both in action and legitimate music America has ever had, he is quite hope- are A. Onnou, L. Halleux, G. Prevost and R. Maas. 
which lea heavily on Stravinsky. less when it comes to the national idiom. His jazz is 
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‘Teaches ‘Authentic In- 
terpretations of 
Wagnerian Roles 
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RUHR DISTRICT HAS A MAGNIFICENT NEW HALL. 
The industrial city of Miiltheim, on the river Ruhr, the birthplace and residence of the late German magnate, Hugo 
NStinnes, has just dedicated a newly completed concert and festival hall which is of great architectural beauty and in some 
respects unique in all Europe. The building for the design of which a prize competition was held, was begun during Stinnes’ 
lifetime and with capital donated by him to the community. The city completed the project after his death. The magnificent 
structure, built of shell-limestone, faces the river next to one of its finest bridges, and extends in a continuous facade for 
over 300 feet. It contains a large hall, seating 2,000, a small hall for chamber music, spacious lobbies, foyers, restayrant 
and artists’ rooms each of which is, in American style, supplied with a private bathroom. The architect is H. Grossmann, of 
Miiltheim. The dedication concert, in the presence of the authorities and the various Ruhr coal and iron kings, was conducted 
by Paul Scheinpflug. Characteristically, it consisted of Bruckner’s’ fifth symphony, preceded by ewcerpts from 

Meistersinger.—H, U 


Cologne. 


Wagner's 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA IN THE SUNNY 
SOUTH. 

The special train carrying the eighty 
five musicians of the Minneapolis Sym 
phony Orchestra stopped for a minute 
at the little town of Grenada, Miss., 
en route to New Orleans, The orches- 
tra is visiting seventeen cities on its 
tour, covering a distance of 4,613 miles. 
The snapshot shows Henri Verbrug- 
ghen, conductor, fourth from the left. 
The tall figure with cap and pipe is 
Arthur J, Gaines, manager, and Engel 
bert Roentgen, assistant conductor, is 
on the extreme right. 


CLAIR EUGENIA SMITH, 
concert and opera singer, who left New York on February 4 
for a long tour, traveling by way of California, the Hawaiian 
Islands and the Philippines en route to the Orient. She will 
return to America by way of Europe about May 1. (Photo 
by Campbell Studios.) 


LISA SPUNT 
was heard in recital on February 20, at the studio of Cesar 
Sturani, with whom she will coach this season, Miss Spunt 
had just returned from Europe, where she spent several 
months preparing her repertory. 
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ALICE VAIDEN, 
pianist-accompanist, pupil of the La Forge-Bertimen Studios, 
has appeared as assisting artist and accompanist in several 
recitals during the season. Miss Vaiden has accompanied the 
following artists: Nanette Guilford, Avis Janvrin, Flora Bell 
Loretta Degnan, Gretchen Altpeter and Gil Valeriano, Hey 
engagements include appearances as follows; January 7, Com 
modore Hotel; 19, Biltmore Hotel; 21, St. George Hatel 
22 (afternoon), Aeolian Hall; 22 Fordham Aeolian Hall; 23 
private recital; 26, The Studio Club; 29, private recital; 
31, private recital, and February 5, Waldorf-Astoria (Phote 

by Champlain, New York.) 


VERDI AND MAUREBL 
Hlerve is one of the finest pho 
tographs of Verdi ever made, 
taken at La Scala, Milan, in 
February, 1887, on the occa 
sion of the first production of 
Verdi's opera, Otello, when 
Verdi was seventy-four years 
old and Maurel, who created 
the role of lago, waa thirty 
siz. (Photo reproduced from 


It Teatro, Milan.) 
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CORINNE 


RIDER-KELSEY 


Like so many other great 
singers Mme. Rider-Kelsey 
finds in the 


aldwin 


the perfect accompaniment. 
Mme. Rider-Kelsey writes: 


“The Baldwin Piano needs no other 
endorsement than its beautiful, sing- 
ing tonal quality and, like all things 
of true merit, speaks most eloquently 
for itself. However, the lovely in- 
strument that has just come into my 
home is giving me such pleasure that 
| want to express to you my happi- 
ness in its possession, 


“The singer’s ear, 
the slightest tonal defect, is perhaps 
one of the severest tests of an accom- 


trained to hear 


ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

Grand Rapids, Mich. (See letter on another page.) 

Davenport, Iowa.—Recently there has been inaugurated 
in the tri-cities a new series of lecture recitals given by 
Rudolph Reuter, pianist, whose many lectures in Indianapolis 
and also in other mid-western cities have endeared him to 
all who have heard him. He recently gave the first of these 
music lecture recitals in the Schmidt Music Company's store 
here. His subject was Modern Music and Some Schubert, 
and his delightful pianistic artistry combined with his gifts 
as a speaker provided great pleasure for his enthusiastic 
audience. 

Dayton, Ohio.—An inspiring concert by Paderewski 
in Memorjal Hall, drew a large audience. The program 
throughout afforded rare delight. The concert was under the 
local direction of A. Patricia O'Brien. 

In the fourth concert of the Civic Music League course, 
Albert Spalding and Percy Grainger appeared in Memorial 
Hall. Mr. Spalding’s finished work and Mr. Grainger’s 
vigorous and rhythmic playing produced a varied and satis- 
fying program. Mr. Benoist, as accompanist, did his usual 
fine work. 

Dr. Alfred Hollins, blind English organist, dedicated the 
remodeled organ at Christ Episcopal Church, February 3. 
The church was immediately filled when the doors were 
opened and scores could not gain admittance. The addition 
to the organ is the gift of Robert Patterson, to whom the 


city is also indebted for Dr. Hollins’ splendid concert. 
| at oF 


Indianepolis, Ind.—The Indiana College of Music and 
Fine Arts presented many of their pupils in a number of 
recitals recently. These students are reflecting glory on the 
many fine teachers of this school. 

The Indianapolis Matinee Musicale, in its forty-ninth sea- 
son, presented a number of their active members in a de- 
light ful program, given at the Masonic Temple. Frieda 
Heider and Mary Moorman were the voice soloists, also 
Mrs. Charles Maxwell, Mrs. John W. Hutchings and Mary 
Traub Rausch, the latter three singing several trios. Eliza- 
beth Richardson, Grace Hutchings and Lucille Wagner 
pleased the audience greatly with their splendid piano play- 
ing. Cleon Colvin was the only violin soloist y the day. 
The capable accompanists of the day were Mrs. S. L. Kiser, 
Charles Hansen and Horace Whitehouse. a. mt 

Lancaster, Pa.—lancaster Chapter, National Associa- 
tion of Organists, met in monthly session at the Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, February 14. Virginia Straub, soprano, 
sang a group of songs accompanied by John G. Brubaker, 
organist. } 

Los Angeles, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Pittsburgh, Pa. (See letter on another page.) 

Providence, R. I.—A large and enthusiastic audience 
greeted Eugene Goossens when he appeared as guest con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra at its concert 
here in Infantry Hall, January 19. The Brahms’ symphony 
in E minor was given an interesting reading by the con- 
ductor of the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, the other 
numbers being Weber's overture to Der Freischiitz ; prelude, 
and Liebestod from Tristan and Isolde; On Hearing the 
First Cuckoo in Spring, Delius; Finlandia, Sibelius. 

Under loca) management of Meiklejohn Company, Provi- 
dence was given a rare treat when Harold Bauer and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch were heard in a two-piano recital in Infantry 
Hall. The program was well chosen. The playing of these 
two artists was well nigh perfect, and it will linger long 
in the memory of those who were fortunate to be among the 
large audience. 

The Chopin Club Junior, which consists of young folks 
who have ability as musicians, gave a well attended concert 
in the Providence Plantations Club. 

The Chaminade Club, Mrs. George Loomas, president, 
gave its regular monthly musicale in Frobel Hall. Mrs. 
Walter Atkinson, a guest, rendered a group of songs and 
Mrs. Walter P. Peirce, soprano, and Grace Northup Cum- 
mings, contralto, sang admirably a group of duets. Louise 
Trace Arnold, soprano, and Hope Hammett, violinist, were 
also heard to advantage. 

Guest night was observed by the MacDowell at the 
Meiklejohn Studio, when an interesting and enjoyable pro- 
gram was given by Lydia Bell, Christine Gladhill, Eleanor 
Rich Wall, pianists; Helen Keenan, violinist; Elsie Goff 
Carpenter, contralto, and Sarah M. Henley, soprano. 

To observe the birthday of Franz Schubert, the members 
of the Schubert Club were entertained, on January 30, by 
Florence A. Goodrich at her home on Angell Street. A 
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the fine work of the chorus, brought expressions of pleasure 
from the audience which filled the Casino. Mrs. Edgar 
Atkin was at the piano, Another Choral Society gave an 
equally fine concert in the suburban Congregational Church 
of Sound Beach, January 12, under Ray Williams Steele, 
with Viola Worrell, pianist, and the Max Barr Ensemble 
accompanying the chorus. This ensemble gave two numbers 
in one of which Theodore Cella, harpist, and Mrs. A. B. 
Stanton, organist, joined them. Mr. Cella and Alma Kitchell, 
contralto, sang several solos. 

January 13, the second of the chamber music recitals 
presented by the Schubert, Club, was given in the Club 
House by the Barrére Ensemble. It was spoken of as a 
“superlative” performance and assuredly brought joy to the 
increasingly large number of music lovers who assemble 
for these musicales. 

On January 21, the Woman's Club presented an unusual 
program, with Lora Shadurskaya and M. Kuderoff, dancers, 
and a trio lately formed by members of the Schubert Club— 
Mrs. Howard Marshall, violin; Mrs. Howard Weld, flute, 
and Flore nice Brady, piano. 

January 22, another goodly company gathered in the Club 
House to enjoy a program by Emily Day, soprano, and 
Salvatore de Stefano, harpist. This concert was given to 
interest musicians in the National Association for Music 
in Hospitals. Of this work, Isa Maud Ilsen spoke. In 
another part of town the Opera Group was meeting, with 
Mrs. Belden Brown. Don Giovanni was read and selections 
were given by Lois Berchard, pianist, and the Schubert Trio. 

January 27 brought to a close the evening course of the 
Schubert Club for members and subscribers, with Merle 
Alcock, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, as 
soloist. The recital, given by this charming American 
singer, will long be remembered by the musicians of Stam- 
ford as one of the most satisfying musical events enjoyed 
in recent years. Emil Polak contributed much to the per- 
fection of the program by his able support as acconfpanist. 
Mme. Alcock generously gave a number of encores in re- 
sponse to repeated demands from her delighted audience. 

A number of musicales for the benefit of several Stam- 
ford and suburban churches have been given by a group 
of artist students from the studio of James Murray, baritone. 
These artists are George O’Brien, Dr. Frederick Rheininger, 
Frank Chapman, Frank S. Leavitt, Dorothy Price, Helen 
Whitelaw and Elsie Shaw. They were received with enthu- 
siasm on each occasion and have contributed much to the 
pleasure of Stamford audiences. Mrs. Edgar Atkin is a 
sympathetic accompanist. FF. is Bi. 

Washington, D.C. (See letter on another page.) 


Doris Doe with the Flonzaleys 


Doris Doe, contralto, has been singing in the South and 
West. After a recital in Palm Beach, she had eight private 
concerts, and then left for Pittsburgh to sing Verdi's 
Requiem with the Mendelssohn Choir and the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. Miss Doe has a Boston recital early 
in March. The Palm Beach papers praised her art in high 
terms. Her singing was called distinctive and delightful 
when she appeared with the Flonzaley Quartet at the Kettler 
Theater, and it is evident that her offerings were greatly 
enjoyed. 


Respighi Guest at Mannes School 

Ottorino Respighi, eminent Italian composer, who has just 
sailed from New York, spent Saturday afternoon, February 
13, at The David Mannes Music School, as the guest of the 
directors and Signor Giulio Silva of the vocal department, 
hearing a group of Mr. Silva’s students sing. The program 
consisted of songs by Schubert, a group of arias from Italian 
and French operas, and three songs by Respighi which were 
accompanied by the composer. Tea was served after the 
program, Mr. Respighi was much interested and expressed 
gre at appreciation of the work | done at the sine 2 SD 


ALMA PETERSON 


Five Seasons Soprano with Chicago Opera Company 
3020 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 


VARDI MUSIC SCHOOL 
307 Lenox Avenue, New York City 2666 Morningside 


Joseph Vardi, Director and Violinist: Anna Joffa Vardi, Piano 
and Pedagogue: Anton Asenmacker, Cello 


HARRISON 


POTTER 


PIANIST 
“There was always a good | piano tone with 
individuality of expression.” N. Y. Sun. 











yanying instrument. é ; 
pany : g . trument Inasmuch as feature of the evening was a sketch entitled Schubert’s De-  gicent Di Aaren Richmond, Pierce Bidg., Boston, Mass 
my piano is used almost exclusively parted Spirits, written and read by Gertrude G. Walker. 
f h: 7 ae . On January 14, a violin and piano recital was given by 
or that purpose, my choice on instru- the pupils of Henri J. Faucher, violinist, and Marie B. 
at wen anette wer ae . Faucher, pianist, at the Faucher’s Studio. Several pupils 
ment was made with this in mind. A showed considerable musical ability, and their efforts showed “THE MUSICAL COURIER SAYS—” 
pure, mellow, singing quality is of — and painstaking instruction on the os. . _ 
. eacners. 3. . ° . 

the utmost importance to me and I : S h For the benefit of its readers and all 

I San Antonio, Tex. (See letter on another page.) stheins ais colo Gants of 


feel that I have found it in the Bald- Seattle, Wash. (See letter on another page.) 
Stamford, Conn.—January 5, a Benefit Musical was WRNY, 258 Meters 
(The Roosevelt, New York) 


bd ~ Dee ” 
win Piano. given at the home of Mrs. Albert L. House by Idalia Hare, 
soprano, and Roszi Varaday, — with ee 
at the piano. This delightful affair was planned to swe . 
the Schubert Club special scholarship fund to aid promising the Musica CourIER has established a 
young musicians and was largely attended. It was 2 goa bi-weekly service through that station. 
by a similar affair on January 12, at the home of Mrs ; 
R. H, Gillespie, when Elva R. Boyden, contralto, gave a Every MONDAY and THURSDAY 
‘ : program of songs and charmed another large group. Mary afternoon at 2 o'clock the MusIcat 
The Baldwin Piano Co ee a Mies ey . , CourIeER goes on the air for fifteen min- 
. On January a chorus 0 ty male voices from the : : 
Liedertafel Society and St. Andrews Glee Club, directed wane (H. O. a a pc 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST.LOUIS NEW YORK by Robert Weber, gave a concert in the Casino for St. announcing) to give-you the latest new 
Aridrews Church. The soloists were James Murray, bari- about concerts, artists and the musical 


RLS BANAPCLIS §6SmVER tone; George O’Brien, tenor, and Dr. Frederick Reininger, world in general. 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO bass. These artists also gave later with Frank S. Leavitt, 

baritone, Dorothy Price, soprano, and Elsie Shaw, con- 

tralto, the sextet from Lucia. All the numbers, as well as 
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HANS HESS INTERVIEWED 
AT BATON ROUGE, LA. 


During a very successful tour in the 
South, Hans Hess, cellist, was interviewed 
while at Baton Rouge, La., where he was 
heard in concert. The interesting interview, 
which appeared in the Baton Rouge State 
Times on January 18, is reprinted here- 
with: 

“Saying that he should like to take a bit 
of Baton Rouge sunshine back to chilly 
Chicago, where he will return after his re- 
cital here Tuesday evening, Hans Hess, 
called ‘the master cellist’ of America by 
music critics, sat on the porch of the music 
building of the old Louisiana State Uni- 
versity campus, Monday morning, and basked 
in the warmth and brightness. With him 
was Mrs. Hans Hess, known to the musi- 
cal world as Juul Rosine, accompanist of 
the cellist, and they spoke frankly, charm- 
ingly of the pleasure they were having in 
their first visit .to 
Baton Rouge, and, 
inevitably, of music 
and of things 
musical, 

“Mr. Hess 
be presented in a 
cello recital at 
Garig Hall Tues- 
day evening, and 
the anouncement of 
his recital is a 
musical event in 
Baton Rouge. 

“He sat on one 
of the low benches 
by the doorway of 
the music building, 


will 


straight in the 
golden pathway of 
the sun. He is of 
medium height and 
build, blond, with 
a sprinkling of 
gray in the hair 
swept back from 
his forehead, and 


with eyes of a deep 
blue gray. He wore 
a light gray-blue 
suit with a tie with 
a touch of red such 
as is not usually 
associated with mu- 
sicians. 

“Mrs. Hess was 
undeniably attrac- 
tive, even girlish, 
also blonde, with 
fresh complexion, 
and large blue eyes, 
their color deep- 
ened by the soft blue of her dress and hat. 

“Mr. Hess was the spokesman. ‘We are 
delighted with Baton Rouge, and we expect 
to fill every minute of our stay here with 
enjoyment. Monday morning we _ picked 
some roses on the campus, and sent them 
to a friend in Chicago, where roses don’t 
bloom in January. We wish we could take 
back a bit of Baton Rouge sunshine, too.’ 

“From praise of Baton Rouge, Mr. Hess 
passed to commendation of the department 
of music, and of H. W. Stopher, director. 

“‘T like the spirit of the department,’ he 
said. ‘It seems filled with the sincerity of 
purpose. I should call Mr. Stopher a real 
musical enthusiast, and there seems to be a 
genuine esprit de corps about the whole.’ 

“Mr. Hess then spoke of jazz, which he 
considers has a definite place in American 
music, use of which should be refined and 
not over emphasized in its present form, 


HANS 





HESS 
enjoying the climate of Baton Rouge, La. 


‘Jazz is the genuine American note in 
music,’ he declared. ‘From it I expect a 
national music to rise. The syncopated time 
of jazz is nothing new in music. Beethoven 
and other great composers used the dance 
rhythm in their compositions, but they used 
them as seasonings. Jazz should be used as 
seasoning, and not as the main dish on the 
musical diet.’ 

“With questionings, he svoke of his life 
and musical career, and how he happened to 
become a cellist. 

“*My family was musical, and at the age 
of seven I played both piano and violin. | 
was to have been sent away to study violin, 
but my father decided that I was too deli- 
cate for a taxing musical career, so | aban- 
doned my lessons. 

“When I was fifteen I tried to play 
again, but my fingers had grown stiff. My 
brother had a cello, 
and once, when he 
had left it out, I 
was tempted to 
draw the _ bow 
across it. The 
music thrilled me as 
never my _ violin 
had done, and | 
played on and on. 
When I finally 
looked up | beheld 
my mother and 
father in the door, 
with their arms 
around each other. 
They had heard 
the notes and recog- 
nizing something 
different in the 
touch, the interpre- 
tation, from my 
brother's, they had 
come. My mother’s 
eyes were filled 
with tears. From 
that time I played 
the cello.’ 

“Mr. Hess came 
from his native 
Germany fourteen 
years ago, and 
since that time he 
has become a mas- 
ter at what is con- 
sidered one of the 
most difficult in- 
struments to play. 

““T love the cello 
best because it best 
expresses what | 
have to say, music- 
ally,’ he explained. “It has the entire range 
of the human voice, soprano, alto, baritone 
and bass. With it one can pass from the 
light and frolicsome to music of deeper and 
more profound moods, 

“Mechanically, | do not believe half of its 
possibilities have been exhausted. I like the 
cello best because I consider it a great 
musical instrument.’ 

“*Being a well known musician’s wife is 
a very charmed existence if the wife is 
also intensely interested in music,’ said Mrs. 
Hess, and she smiled delightfully, but 
turned the conversation, if not back to her 
husband, certainly to other things than his 
accompanist. 

“"We are delighted with Baton Rouge,’ 
she said. And she stretched her hand out 
to the welcoming sunshine, that both she and 
Hans Hess would like to take back to Chi 
cago with them.” 











ANN ARBOR MAY FESTIVAL 
PROGRAM IS ANNOUNCED 


Six Concerts to Be Given—Well Known Soloists to Be Heard 


Ann Arpor, Micu.—A galaxy of brilli- 
ant soloists, both vocal and instrumental, 
assembled in sparkling programs, will char- 
acterize the Thirty-third Annual May Festi- 
val, Charles A. Sink, manager, which will 
be held in Hill Auditorium, on May 19, 
20, 21, 22. It will consist, as usual, of six 
programs, four evening concerts and mat- 
inees on Friday and Saturday afternoons. 
The list of attractions includes a splendid 
array of musical stars and organizations. 
Their musical resources welded together un- 
der the musical direction of Earl V. Moore 
will constitute one of the outstanding musi- 
cal events in America. The significance of 
the occasion will be observed from the fol- 
lowing list of artists who will participate: 
Florence Austral, English dramatic so- 
prano, who will appear in her favorite role 
of Elsa; Marie Sundelius, soprano of Metro- 
politan Opera Company; Louise Homer, 
contralto, who will take part in one of the 
miscellaneous programs, singing several big 
arias of her own choosing. Jeanne Laval, 
contralto, a singer new to Ann Arbor; Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan 
who will be heard at the Friday night con- 
cert in several big selections; Richard 
Crooks, American tenor; Charles Stratton, 





American tenor; Richard Bonelli, baritone, 
who is making his Ann Arbor debut in 
Lohengrin; Theodore Harrison, in the role 
of Elijah, will appear at the Thursday eve- 
ning concert; James Wolfe, basso, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will sing the 
role of King in Lohengrin, and Barre 
Hill, local singer. Albert Spalding, the 
American violinist, will appear as soloist 
at the Friday afternoon matinee. Mischa 
Levitski will make a special trip to Ann 
Arbor for the Saturday matinee, playing a 
concerto with the orchestra. The Univer- 
sity Choral Union, under the baton of Earl 
V. Moore, musical director of the Festival, 
will contribute two major works, the Elijah 
by Mendelssohn and Lohengrin by Wagner. 
In addition the Choral Union will present 
the world premiere of The Lament for 
Beowulf, short choral work written by 
Howard Hanson. Mr. Hanson will come to 
Ann Arbor as guest conductor in the first 
hearing of this work. As usual the Chil- 
dren’s Festival Chorus of several hundred 
voices, under Joseph E, Maddy, will partici- 
pate in the Friday afternoon concert, while 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under 
Frederick Stock, will participate in both 
the choral and miscellaneous programs. 
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Favorite Songs of Famous Singers 
Chosen by These Artists from Their Own Repertoire 


, 
EMMA CALVE 
MY FAVORITE FRENCH 
SONGS 
Books I and II, each for High Voice, 
Low Voice 


Some are folksongs, some modern and some operatic 





Included are a few “Songs my Grandmother sang,” 
making a truly unique collection. Biographical sketch, 
portraits, and an introduction from Mme. Calvé’s pen 


JULIA CULP 
MY FAVORITE SONGS 
Books I and II, each for High Voice, 
Low Voice 


These songs are drawn from the music of many different 
lands; Holland, America, France, Germany, Ireland, ete. 
All have proved their acceptability to her audiences, 


ELENA GERHARDT 
MY FAVORITE SONGS 
High Voice Low Voice 


One of the world’s greatest Lieder singers, Miss Gerhardt 
has chosen from her extensive répertoire twenty-nine of 
her songs. The book contains an autobiographi 





favorite 
cal sketch, preface and portraits. 


GERALDINE FARRAR 
MY FAVORITE SONGS 
High Voice Low Voice 
Miss Farrar not only wears the laurels of the opera 
house, but has won distinction as an interpreter of songs. 


Those given in this volume are truly her favorites and 
make a collection as individual as the singer herself 


MARCELLA SEMBRICH 
MY FAVORITE 
FOLKSONGS 
High Voice Low Voice 


Marcella Sembrich was one of the first to reveal the 
treasures of folksong, and in this volume she has col 
lected those which her experience proved were grateful 
to the singer and pleasing to her audiences 
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MY FAVORITE SONGS 

High Voice 
Mme. Gluck’s excellent choice of songs plays a vital part 
in her She has gathered these numbers from 
many sources; but they all display suave lyricism, deli- 


cate nuances, and arch humor. Portraits and intro 
duction from the pen of the singer 











Low Voice 


success. 
an 
ee | 4 


Price, each of the above volumes reduced to $1.50 net. 


ALMA GLUCK and 
PAUL REIMERS 


FOLKSONGS AND OTHER 
DUETS 
For two High Voices 
For High and Medium Voices 








These duets are largely those which the two singers have 


used successfully in their joint recitals. Each volume 


contains many folksongs, specially arranged in duet form 
Mr. The other 


the works of standard composers of several nationalities, 


by Reimers. numbers are drawn from 


including American, 


Price, each, $1.25 net. 
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The Cherniavskys (Leo, Jan and Mischel) began in 
February a tour of Mexico. Their opening concert was 
given February 23 in Mexico City and followed by ap- 
pearances in the chief cities, including Puebla, Vera Cruz, 
Tampico, Monterey, San Luis Potosi and others. On the 
Sunday afternoon preceding the first ‘concert the Cherni- 
avskys played a special program at the British Embassy. 

Carl Friedberg’s artist-pupil, Huddie Johnson, recently 
played Ernest Schelling’s Suite Phantastique with the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra and the audience was so en- 
thusiastic that she was recalled a number of times to 
acknowledge the applause. Leo Donovan stated in one of 
the dailies: “Under the tutelage of Carl Friedberg, perhaps, 
Miss Johnson acquired so thorough a technical skill, but her 
manner of performance is evidence of decided talent. Her 
interpretation was marked with her artistic personality. 
She played the finale with intelligent earnestness, bringing 
out the warmth of Dixie with all its characteristics.” On 
February 24 Miss Johnson is scheduled to play at the con- 
cert given in Aeolian Hall by students of the Institute of 
Musical Art. 

Mabel M. Parker’s pupil, Mrs. Horace T. Greenwood, 
Jr., has been selected for one of the leading feminine roles 
in Why Not of 1926, the musical play which will be given by 
members of the younger set of Philadelphia at the Plays 
and Players club house during the entire week of March 22. 

Michael Press appeared recently as guest conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and the following day 
Philip Hale wrote in the Boston Herald: “We doubt if a 
more stirring performance of Wagner's overture to the 
Flying Dutchman has been heard in Boston, either in opera 
house or concert hall, during the last forty-five years.” Ac- 
cording to Warren Storey Smith in the Boston Post, “Mr. 
Press conducts authoritatively, with expressive though not 
exaggerated gesture.” 

Lynnwood Farnam’s Bach organ recitals at the Church 
of the Holy Communion, New York, on successive Monday 
evenings, have attracted distinguished audiences. February 
15 he played choral preludes and fugues of notable im- 
portance, and February 22 the famous “Wedge” Fugue, as 
well as the big Toccata and Fugue in D minor. Mr. Far- 
nam already announces his intention to play the entire 
forty-five choral preludes next February. 

Mabel Ritch, contralto, was one of the soloists at the 
Friday Morning Musicale at the Biltmore in New York on 
February 19, and on May 4 she is booked for a perform- 
ance of Aida in concert form in Hartford, Conn. 

Marcella Sembrich’s New York studio recently was 
the scene of an interesting musicale given by Louise Lerch, 
soprano, and Harriet Eells, mezzo-soprano, with Dagmar 
Rybner furnishing the piano accompaniments. 

Dan Beddoe sang The Messiah twice in five days a 
short time ago, appearing with the May Festival Chorus 
in Cincinnati and with the Arion Club in Milwaukee. He 
was praised in the highest terms by the press on both 
occasions. 

Irene Scharrer, English pianist, who arrived on the 
S.S. Paris on February 10, made her first American ap 
pearance with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston 
on February 22. She will play with the New York Sym- 
phony on February 28, and her recital will take place at 
Aeolian Hall on March 4 

Daisy Jean has recently filled a number of engage- 
ments near New York, appearing in her unique dual role 
of cellist and soprano, and accompé anying her songs at the 
harp. She has given recitals for the Women’s Club of 
Garden City, Brooklyn Chapter of New England Women, 
Fortnightly Club of Summit, N. J., Women’s Club of Con- 
cord, N. H., and Spence School, New York City. She 
was tremendously successful in each. 

The Russian Symphonic Choir was greeted by nearly 
four thousand people at the Memorial Hall of Cleveland 
recently and scored such a remarkable success that the 
management immediately started negotiations for a re- 
engagement next season. This organization is being heav- 
ily booked for next season, the entire fall period almost 
allotted already en route to the Coast. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison have been booked for a 
Pacific Coast tour for next January. Their availability for 
next season will be limited to ten weeks, and nearly fifty 
per cent of their time is already booked up. 

Frances Seebel gave a recital at the Municipal Audi- 
torium of Springfield, Mass., on February 21. She will be 
the soloist at the Rubinstein Club, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
March 13, and at the New York Matinee Musicale at the 
Ambassador, March 14. Miss Seebel will be featured in 
Hungarian Gypsy Songs in costume. 

The Choral Club of Hartford and the University Glee 
Club of New Haven appeared in joint recital at Woolsey 
Hall, New Haven. The Choral Club, of which Ralph 
Lyman Baldwin is the conductor, was assisted by Wesley 
W. Howard, tenor, with Marshall Seeley at the piano, and 
the University Glee Club, Marshall Bartholomew, con- 
ductor, was assisted by Charles Kullman, tenor, with Emer- 
son L. Stone and C. A. Sibley at the piano and Harry B. 
Jepson at the organ. 

Dusolina Giannini and Mischa Levitzki appeared in 
joint recital in Denver on February 8, which event elicited 
the following telegram to the Daniel Mayer office from 
Arthur M. Oberfelder, local manager: “Giannini and Le- 
vitzki thrilled over six thousand people in the Auditorium 
last night. Press and audience acclaim them as the great- 
est concert ever given in Denver. Giannini undoubtedly 
one of the greatest sopranos of all times. Levitzki re- 
peated his sensational success of two previous engage- 
ments. Congratule ate you upon having such artists.” The 
two artists will join forces again on March 5 in Mont- 


rT 


clair, N. J. 

The Ann Arbor School of Music recently presented 
Andrew C. Haigh, of the piano faculty, and Royden Susum- 
ago, a student of the voice department, in a recital which 
was highly praised by the critics. 

The Chamber Music Society of San Francisco played 
before capacity audiences at seventy-five concerts last sea- 
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son. This season has been equally successful, and the de- 
mand for reéngagéments and new dates has been so heavy 
that another transcontinental tour is now being booked for 
the coming season by Maud W. Gibbon, manager of the 
society. 

Paul Althouse and Arthur Middleton include among 
their recent successful engagements in the West two ap- 
pearances in The Messiah in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Redfern Mason, in reviewing the San Francisco 
gerformance, stated that “Middleton has something of 
Stanley’s gift of giving moral weight to a phrase; he is 
more than a singer: he utters the deep things of the ‘heart.” 
And of the tenor’s art, the critic of the San Francisco Bul- 
letin observed: “Throughout, Althouse’s resonant voice, 
exquisite diction and fine feeling for the text made his 
work a thing of sheer satisfaction.” 

Alexander Brailowsky will give his third and last ay 
York recital of this season at Carnegie Hall, March 3. 
He will play a Chopin program. 

Belle Fisch Silverman, 
New York after a recent 
Atlantic City. 

Yolanda Mero was heard last month in the Steinert 
Series in Worcester in joint recital with Werrenrath. Her 
playing, as on previous appearances, cz alled forth enthusiastic 
press reviews. ‘he Evening Post says: “Mme. Mero was 
brilliant and forceful, sensitively be ‘autiful in interpretation.’ 
The Evening Gazette critic wrote: “Her touch was confident 
and her attack sharp throughout all her playing.” 

Mary Lewis, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, will 
give her first public New York song recital at Carnegie Hall, 
Sunday afternoon, February 28. This will be the seventh 
concert in the Wolfsohn Sunday Subscription Series. 

Marcel Grandjany was a guest of honor at a reception 
given by the Alliance Francaise on February 18 at the Fine 
Arts Building, Chicago. A musical program had been ar- 
ranged on which Mr. Grandjany was featured as harp solo- 
ist at the request of the Society. 

Richard Bonelli, baritone, who has been repeatedly 
acclaimed a real “find” of the Chicago Opera season this 
year, has been engaged to sing the role of Telramund in 
Lohengrin, which opera will constitute the closing gala 
event of the famous Ann Arbor Music Festival in May. 
Prior to this important festival appearance, Mr. Bonelli 
planned to hasten to Dayton, O., at the close of the Chicago 
Opera tour, where he will close the series of the Dayton 
Civic Music League, in joint recital with Kathryn Meisle, 
contralto. Following this he will broadcast in the Atwater 
Kent Sunday series at New York on March 21, and sing a 
recital at the Peabody Conservatory of Music at Baltimore, 
March 26. Another very important Bonelli appearance will 
be in the Artists’ Night Program at the Spartanburg, S. C 
Music Festival, for which Mr. Bonelli was engaged shortly 
after his triumphant debut with the Chicago Opera last 
November. 

Mildred Dilling, in her recent New York harp recital, 
revealed new possibilities in the range of expressiveness of 
this difficult instrument. As the music critic of the New 
York Sun observes: “The brisk staccato utterances of 
Rameau and Bach were finely caught and revealed with a 
crisp and sparkling touch. Her skill in the revelation of 
unexpected colors and her shimmering tones displayed in 
numbers by Ravel and Debussy were no less effective. For 
in Miss Dilling’s art delicacy and strength were admirably 
blended. Her excellent sense of rhythm enabled her to 
give some delightful readings of a well-chosen program.” 

Florence Easton, it is said, falls heir to the role of 
Maliella, in the Jewels of the Madonna, red wig and all, 
now that Maria Jeritza, who created the role at the first per- 
formances this has left the Metropolitan for this 
season. 

Mme. Maria Jeritza, Metropolitan prima donna, left on 
February 20 for her annual concert tour, opening at the 
Hotel Syracuse at Syracuse and then playing the 8 Kx 
cities: Worcester and Springfield, Mass. gtd : 
Washington, D. C.; Lynchburg, Va.; Asheville, N : Littic 
Rock, Ark.; New ‘Orleans, La.; Houston and Port Worth, 
Texas; Des Moines, lowa and Omaha, Neb. Mme. Jeritza 
will sail on March 26 to fill engagements at Covent Garden, 
London, where she will be heard in new roles. 

Evsei Beloussoff, Russian cellist, who gave three in- 
teresting recitals this season in New York City, has also been 
filling engagements in the Eastern cities. Recently he ap- 
peared in Lowell, Mass., in a joint recital with Kurenko, 
more recently giving a joint recital with Mildred Dilling, 
harpist, in Danbury, Conn, Next month he will appear in 
joint recital with Lenora Sparkes in Springfield, Mass. 
Within one season Mr. Beloussoff has established himself 
as one of the most interesting cellists before the public and 
a big tour is being booked for him next season by the 
Daniel Mayer office. 

Olive Lichtenberg, exponent of the Effa Ellis Perfield 
method, recently gave an hour of music by two of her 
pupils at her School of Music, Englewood, N. J. The par- 
ticipants, Janet Lewis and Wilmot de Graf, seaman aged 
twelve and eleven, who have had three years of study, were 
a real credit to Miss Lichtenbe rg and played a program tax- 
ing their ability as young pianists = many standpoints. 

Minna Kaufmann presented a number of her artist- 
pupils in a special concert at the Wurlitzer Auditorium, 
New York, on February 20. Those participating in the 
concert were Maude Young, Maria Bellino, Maria Camini, 
Paul Fafir and Margaret MacDonald. 

The Cosmopolitan Choral Club, Harry 
ductor, gave the first concert of 
Plaza Hotel, New York, on 
assisted by Valerie Deucher, soprano; Jackson Kinsey, bari- 
tone, and Gladys Shailer, accompanist. The next concert 
will be held at the Plaza on April 26. 

Frieda Hempel’s recent concert at Carnegie Hall was 
such a success that at the completion of the program the 
stage entrance became crowded with young girls and men 
who showered the soprano with roses and violets as she left 
the hall. If possible it was even a greater demonstration than 
the one she received from the audience which thronged the 
hall that night to hear her. 

Walter Greene is giving a series of four lecture class 
lessons in the art of singing at the New York Piano Con- 
servatory and School of Affiliated Arts. The two remain- 
ing lectures will be on Wednesday evenings, March 10 and 
24. These lessons consist of the study of tone, diagnosis 
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of vocal faults and their corrections ; a complete exposition 
of breathing and pronunciation and their relation to tone 
production; interpretation; style and program building. 
These lessons are proving of as much value to accompan- 
ists and teachers as to students of singing. Mr. Greene 
personally demonstrates in song many of the points brought 
out in the lessons. 

Ruth Rodgers was one of the soloists at a recent con- 
cert given by the Choral Art Society of New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Her group of numbers included the Depuis le Jour aria 
from Louise; Sleep Little Tired Eyes, Spear; Ride On, 
King Jesus, Gaul, and Dawn, Coleridge-T faylor. “Poise and 
sple ndid delivery marked her singing,” said the New 
Rochelle Standard-Star. “Unquestionably an artist of pro- 
nounced ability, she won the hearts of the audience with her 
very entrance.” Miss once sill duets with Frederic Baer 
also delighted the listeners. 

The Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Pa., Dr. J. Fred Wolle, 
conductor, has accepted an invitation to sing Bach’s St. 
Matthew’s Passion in Washington, D. C., on April 6. 

Edna Bishop Daniel’s Vocal Theory Classes in Wash- 
ington, D. C., continue to be well attended. Recent subjects 
discussed include Resonance, Interference with the Action of 
the Voice Mechanism and Voice Production Without Inter- 
ference. A genuine interest is manifest by those who attend 
these classes, and the students’ singing, following the vocal 
theory lessons, shows decided improvement. 

Lucy Gates, immediately following the long tour she 
is making with the Griffes Trio, is booked for a series of 
solo appearances, the latest one secured for her being with 
the Mendelssohn Club of Indianapolis on April 26. 

Mary. Miller Mount’s pupil, Florence E. Anson, ap- 
peared as accompanist at the winter concert of the Lansdale 
Choral Society. 

E. Robert Schmitz returned to New York on February 
8, from his second trans-continental tour of this season. His 
success has been prodigious, particularly in San Francisco 
and environs, where, having been heard so many times 
before, he had only to add eo to the lofty structure 
of popular esteem already built. The San Francisco Chronicle 
declares him “the most satisfying interpreter of the old 
composers and, among the moderns, a musical prestidigitator.” 
Also “there was virility and dignity in his renditions. They 
might at times have almost been termed sensational. But 
his audience liked his manner of playing, bringing out as he 
did the warmth and vibrant color of the compositions. A 
more enthusiastic audience could not be found than that 
which attended the concert.” 

A “Gustlin Special Edition” of the Valdosta Daily 
Times devotes the most of two pages to Mr. Gustlin’s remark- 
able performances in Valdosta, Ga., on January 29, February 
1, 2, and 3. So great was the appreciation of his audiences 
that it seemed as though they would never let him leave the 
town. Opening with one of his Interp-Recitals at the 
Woman’s Club Building, he was importuned to give two fol- 
lowing recitals at the Strand Theater, and afterwards he was 
heard at the Conservatory of Music. Among the reviews of 
the various concerts was an allusion to the fact of Mr. 
Gustlin’s being a “good fisherman,” as he had caught a trout 
from the pier of the Club House during one of his musical 
intervals. The truth was obvious in more ways than one, 
as the number of his engagements there testifies. 

Ethelynde Smith, soprano, has been concertizing in 
California, and during her stay on the Coast was entertained 
extensively by musicians and other friends. 

The Jerrie Meyer Ballet recently appeared in Phila- 
delphia in a varied program of interpretative dancers. Of 
special interest were Les Syphes, a German dance; the Dal- 
croze Eurythmics, given to the Grieg Peer Gynt Suite; De- 

vadassi, an Oriental dance, and Bubbles. The program was 
concluded with a clever number entitled Spic and Span. 

Wendell Hart, tenor, and Emily Rosevelt, soprano, 
were engaged as the soloists for the Lowell Masonic -Choir 
concert on February 22, and it is reported that by January 24 
the seating capacity of the huge auditorium was completely 
sold out. 

Lambert Murphy is returning to New York from a 
tour of Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. He has been 
engaged for a recital in April in Hackettstown, N. J., at, the 
Centenary Collegiate Institute. 

Edgar Schofield’s first recital at The House in the 
Pines, Norton, Mass., was such a success that he was called 
upon to give twelve encores. 

Pauline Chappell Keaton was heard recently at the 
meeting of the Women’s Committee of the Public Relations 
Section of the National Electric Light Association held at 
Muskogee, Okla. Her featured number was John Oppen- 
shaw’s newest song, A Cottage Small, and encored with The 
World is Waiting for the Sunrise. She was accompanied by 
Mrs. Wyman Crow Jackson. 

Evelyn Parnell gave the third of a series of four free 
Sunday afternoon lectures on February 14, at her studio. 

Maria Dormont, soprano, who has sung with the New 
York Philharmonic, the Detroit and the Boston symphony 
orchestras, was reengaged February 15 in Detroit. February 
17 she was heard in the home of Mrs. O. C. Stevens of Bos- 
ton. Mme. Dormont is becoming increasingly popular and 
well known. 

Edwin Hughes, pianist, on his recent tour in Florids, 
appeared among other places in Hollywood, presenting the 
first recital of serious music that has ever been given in that 
city. 

Frederick Baer is known to have a rich baritone voice 
that he handles with the finesse of a genuine artist,” the 
verdict of the New Rochelle (N. Y.) Standard-Star stated, 
reviewing this artist’s successful appearance as soloist with 


the Choral Art Society of that city, on January 22. “Every 
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the appearance at Orchestra Hall, the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege Orchestra will soon have to be judged as a professional 
body of players and not as students of one of the leading 
musical schools of the world. 

Besides playing the orchestral numbers exceptionally well 
the Chicago Musical College Orchestra also distinguished 
itself in the fine accompaniments it gave the various soloists 
of the day. Eleanor Koskiewicz, student of Edward Collins, 
played in a manner entirely to her credit and that of her 
teacher, the Saint-Saéns concerto No. 2 for piano. In the 
prelude to Le Déluge by Saint-Saéns, Rudolph Reiners, 
concertmaster of the orchestra, played the violin solo 
beautifully and at the conclusion of the number 
Conductor Van Grove compelled him to bow acknowl- 
edgment to vociferous plaudits. After the intermis- 
sion, Samuel Thaviu, student of Leon Sametini and 
son of Arthur Thaviu, distinguished bandmaster and opera 
producer, played the Vieuxtemps concerto in D minor 
for violin, not as a boy in his early ‘teens but as a full 
grown young man. True, at one time he almost got lost in 
the labyrinth of intricacies in the concerto, but he found him- 
self so cleverly that only a few among the listeners realized 
that anything had gone amiss and if one must judge young 
talent by the reception accorded by the public, then Thaviu 
made the hit of the afternoon, as he was recalled time 
after time to the stage to bow acknowledgments to his in- 
numerable admirers. A very successful debut that presaged 
many happy tomorrows! 

Esther Stoll, a name that should be known the world 
over before long, is the Raisa of tomorrow. Miss Stoll, 
a dramatic soprano from the class of Herbert Witherspoon, 
has a glorious voice and already she can hold her own with 
many of her sisters in the operatic firmament. She sang 
the aria, Pace, Pace Mio Dio, from Verdi's La Forza del 
Destino, as it has not been sung at Orchestra Hall in many 
a day. Such singing as Miss Stoll exhibited is real sing- 
ing—the so-called beautiful singing, or, as the Italians call it, 
Bel Canto. Miss Stoll’s voice is voluminous, but it is never 
forced. It is of beautiful texture, even in all registers 
and produced with incredible ease. It is not only through 
her voice that Miss Stoll will rise to success. She has also 
been taught how to articulate the words of the text, be it 
French, English, Italian or German. She has also been 
taught how to interpret the music she sings, and though 
every word has a meaning of its own, she makes it doubly 
understandable through the manner in which she sings. 
To conclude: Miss Stoll has already reached high artistry 
in her chosen field. She was rapturously applauded. 

The orchestra, besides the numbers already mentioned, 
played under the direction of Maurice Goldblatt the Marche 
Hongroise of Berlioz. That number has often been played 
here by our Symphony under Stock, but hearing it by the 
Chicago Musical College Orchestra, as directed by Maurice 
Goldblatt, brought back to memory performances of the 
same number under the guidance of the great late Edouard 
Colonne at the Chatelet in Paris. Greater compliment can- 
not be paid either to the orchestra or to Mr. Goldblatt, who 
also conducted the last number of the program, Elgar’s 
Pomp and Circumstance, so well as to explain his popularity 
with his own orchestra at Sinai Social Center. Tschai- 
kowsky’s Four Dances from the Nutcracker Suite was an- 
other orchestral offering that was beautifully rendered under 
Isaac Van Grove’s direction. Before concluding this review, 
it must be stated that Leon Sametini directed the orchestra 
in the Vieuxtemps Concerto and did it to the great advantage 
of young Thaviu. 

HeLcen STAN tey’s REcITAL 

One of the recitals that will long be remembered for its 
excellence was that given by Helen Stanley at the Princess 
Theatre, February 14. Before reviewing her recital it should 
be stated that Miss Stanley won the praise of every critic of 
the Chicago press, each trying to surpass the other in dis- 
covering new superlatives to inform the public at large of 
Miss Stanley's ability as a concert singer, This being said, 
this reporter goes on record without reservation to proclaim 
Helen Stanley a queen in the realm of song. Her Italian, 
German, French, English and American groups were models 
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of how songs of those various countries should be sung. 
From beginning to end there was not a single flaw that 
marred her performance. It is such singing as Miss Stanley 
poured into the ears of her audience that makes the vocal 
art stand out in all its glory. Instrumentalists, generally 
speaking, reproach singers for lack of musicianship, but 
Miss Stanley is one of those who must necessarily be a 
fine musician and a brainy one; otherwise, even with all the 
beauties of her voice she could hardly reach the high pinnacle 
she has attained today. Helen Stanley should come to 
Chicago often in concert and in opera, and may she always 
give to the public as much pleasure as she gave at her lone 
Chicago recital of the season at the Princess. 
MieczysLAw Munz 

Among the most satisfying pianists now before the public 
may be counted Mieczyslaw Munz, who established himself 
in the hearts of Chicago concert-goers during his appear-" 
ances here.last season. He strengthened the good impression 
then made through brilliant rendition of a program at the 
Studebaker Theater, February 14. For the purpose of this 
review Munz was heard in his Chopin group, Godowsky’s 
Wayang Purwa from the Java Suite, and Labunski’s Im- 
promptu. The last named, nlayed for the first time here, is 
dedicated to Mr. Munz. He proved a great favorite with 
the large audience, which left no doubt as to its enjoyment 
throughout the program. 


THEODORE KitTray 
In his second recital of the 


IN Joint RecITAL 
season, Theodore Kittay had 
the assistance of Leo Braverman, violinist, at Kimball Hall, 
February 14. The young Russian tenor proved himself a 
true operatic artist, his voice is of brilliant dramatic quality, 
he sings with dignity and nobility of style and he under- 
stands tradition. Stradella’s Pieta Signore, Handel’s Ombra 
mai fu, and Mendelssohn's The Sorrows of Death were sung 
with the required dignity, smoothness of tone and beautiful 
legato. Mr. Kittay earned the hearty approval of the listen- 
ers, who applauded him most enthusiastically after each 
number. Organ accompaniments to the above mentioned 
group. which, by the way, was the only one heard, lent much 
toward their enjoyment. Mr. Kittay had also listed a group 
of Hebrew selections, several of which were of his own writ- 
ing, and the O Paradiso aria from Meyerbeer’s L’Africana. 
ENTERTAINERS 
A program of musical oddities given by the Campus Enter 
tainers of St. Procopius College at Lisle (Ill.), at the Great 
Northern Theater, February 14, brought Father Francis 
and his orchestra-band troupe in original novelties and comic 
acts, together with three musical prodigies from the Amer- 
ican Academy of Music, of Fort Dodge (la.). The pro- 
gram was much enjoyed by a large gathering, which showed 
its appreciation very plainly. 
MuSICcIANS’ 
For its one-hundred and sixty-seventh artist recital, the 
Musicians’ Club of Women presented Joseph Szigeti in a 
violin program at the Studebaker Theater, February 15. 
On this occasion the violinist duplicated the huge success he 
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recently scored as soloist with the Chicago Symphony, again 
playing with the same virility and nobility which marked his 
solo playing then. 

Busu Conservatory SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA PLAys 

The fifth season of the Bush Conservatory Symphony 
Orchestra concerts opened with a program under the direc- 
tion of Richard Czerwonky, at Orchestra Hall, February 15. 
In the program a page was devoted to Samuel E. Moist, the 
financial supporter of this orchestra. The Bush Conserva- 
tory Symphony Orchestra has in the last five years occupied 
a big position among the musical enterprises of this city, and 
though the players are very young, the orchestra as a whole 
must be judged as a professional body and not as an amateur 
or a student organization. The program was opened with 
an interesting reading of the Chadwick overture, Melpomene. 
Then came the piece de resistance, Goldmark's Country 
Wedding Symphony, which was played with great virtuosity 
by the young men and young ladies who comprise the rostrum 
of the Bush Orchestra. Conductor Czerwonky, a man of 
the orchestra, is also a musician of the first order. Every 
nuance was so well indicated by him that his players had only 
to follow his demand to bring out all the beauties contained 
in the symphony. Every crescendo and every diminuendo 
was so well executed that the colorful number glittered 
with so many varied hues as to charm the ear and delight 
the mind. At the end of each movement the audience ex- 
pressed its enthusiasm vehemently. The orchestra also 
played the Delibes’ ballet Suite, Sylvia, but this was not 
heard by this reviewer, 

The soloists, members of the Bush Conservatory faculty, 
added eclat to the evening’s enjoyment. Poul Bai, only 
recently heard in recital here and a newcomer to Chicago, 
sang with voluminous tone and fine understanding the 
Prologue from Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci. It is said that Mr. 
Bai has sung previously in that opera in his own land, sing- 
ing then in Danish; also in Germany, where he sang the 
role of Tonio in German. But for the Chicago public he 
learned the Prologue in Italian—a language, by the way, 
which he enunciates so well that not a word was missed. 
At its conclusion the young baritone was recalled many times 
to the stage until finally he begged off. The other soloist, 
Elsie Alexander, a pianist who has won much recognition in 
England and who is well remembered in Canada, played the 
Liszt concerto in FE flat with virility, impeccable technic and 
bravura. Miss Alexander has made a name in this part of 
the country ever since she came to Chicago a year ago as a 
poetic pianist, but after hearing her in the Liszt concerto she 
is to be classified not only as a romantic interpreter of the 
piano literature, but also as a brilliant and forceful player. 
Miss Alexander’s success was as emphatic as deserved. 

BEETHOVEN Trio’s LENTEN CoNCERTS 

Two Lenten concerts are announced by the Beethoven Trio 
at the Cordon Club Drawing Room, for February 28 and 
March 28. Most interesting programs have been arranged 
by M. Jennette Loudon, who has so well headed this well 
known trio during its long career and is greatly responsible 
for its high achievements. 


SYMPHONY’S TUESDAY SERIES 
By substituting on short notice for Florence Austral 
(suffering from a cold), at the fourth concert of the 


Chicago Symphony's Tuesday afternoon series, on February 
16, Claire Dux saved the day. Miss Dux set forth truly 
exquisite singing in the Leise, Leise aria from Weber's 
Freischiitz, Strauss’ Morgen and Standchen, and Reger’s 
Marienlied. Fortunate indeed was the orchestra to have 
found such a charming substitute. She scored heavily with 
the listeners. The orchestra played Beethoven's seventh 
symphony, the Bacchanale from Tannhauser, and the same 
excerpts from Die Gotterdammerung that were included in 
the regular Friday and Saturday program last week. 
Lity WapHAMS MOLINE IN RECITAL 

Lily Wadhams Moline, American composer- -organist, was 
heard in a recital of her own compositions at Kimball Hall, 
February 16. Mrs. Moline proved as efficient an organist as 
composer in her B minor sonata, Minuet, Song of Exulta 
tion, Allegretto and The War Dance Festival from her Suite 
Impressions of the Philippine Islands. Her music is color 
ful, melodious and most interesting. The vocal selections 
on the program were beautifully sung by Margaret Cade, a 
soprano with a voice of lovely, even quality and used with 
intelligence. She rendered To Isadore, The Lament, In 
Slumberland, Serenade, Love’s Way and Springtime. 

Tuomas A. Pare Surrers ACCIDENT 

Word has been received that Thomas A. Pape, voice 
teacher and conductor of the Marshall Field & Company 
Choral Society, is confined to his home with a badly wrenched 
hip, resulting from a recent fall. Mr. Pape’s many friends 
hope for his speedy recovery. 

Reuter Stupio Nores 

Elizabeth Bradley, artist-student of Rudolph Reuter, has 
accepted a position in Knox College Conservatory of Music 
at Galesburg (Ill.) She will give a recital in Galesburg 
during the coming month. Frank Mannheimer, well known 
in Chicago, one of the best known of Mr. Reuter’s class, has 
been in Europe for some time and is playing in many cities 
of the continent, always with fine success. Diego de Parades, 
young Spanish virtuoso, who studied with Mr. Reuter while 
the latter was in Europe, is playing in Germany, Spain, 
Portugal and elsewhere and meeting with cordial receptions 
everywhere. Claire Davies was re-engaged for Marshall 
College. Huntington (W. Va.). Harriet Born recently 
played for the Woman’s College Club. 

Notasies Visit Cuicaco Musica, CoLLece 

Mary Garden spent an afternoon at the Chicago Musical 
College the day before she left Chicago. A reception was 
given her in the office of Carl D. Kinsey and later she con- 
gratulated her friend of student days in Paris, Herbert 
Witherspoon, on his acceptance of the presidency of the 
college. 

Ottorino Respighi, accompanied by Mrs. Respighi, was 
greeted by numerous faculty members and friends when he 
called at the studio of Herbert Withe rspoon after the con- 
cert in Orchestra Hall, January 30, where he presented three 
of his own compositions, appearing in the triple role of 
Pianist, composer, and conductor with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Joseph Schwarz, on his concert tour, stopped at the college 
and greeted old friends. 

Percy Grainger recently passed an hour at the college on 
his way to LaPorte (Ind.), and conferred with Mr. Wither- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Answers to letters received in this department are published 
as promptly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. The letters are 
answered seriatim. 

RoMANTIC ScHooL OF Music 

“Ts it true that the romantic school of music came in 
with Weber? Discussions as to this statement are being 
carried on, for and against, by our circle of musicians, 
and so far have been of great interest. In fact, the dis- 
cussions we have on various musical subjects always 
seem to give us information and details that otherwise 
are overlooked. What did Weber do that give him such 

a reputation ?” 

The Romantic School of Music did not suddenly spring 
into being with the advent of Weber, after the production 
of his opera, Der Freischiitz. For years before there had 
been indications of changes from the classical form and 
methods that had ruled the world of opera. His first 
opera was never performed, with other early works, it was 
burned. His second opera, Der Waldmadchen, had a fair 
success at Freiburg, 1800. At Augsburg, 1801, his third 
opera was given. But it was not until 1821 that Der 
Freischiitz, produced at Berlin, brought him great triumph 
that continued wherever the opera was sung. New York 
heard Der Freischiitz, for the first time in March 1925, just 
101 years ago. It may have been the success and triumph of 
this opera that caused Weber to be regarded as the founder 
of the romantic school of music. 

A New SONATA 
“T saw a new sonata advertised the other day, at least 

it was new to me. It was called Sonata in A Flat. The 

name of the composer was not mentioned. It is probably 

one of those jazzy compositions so popular at the present 
time, but there seems little inspiration for a musician in 

A flat; there would be more stir and happenings in an 

apartment house. Have you heard of it?” 

Possibly you are mistaken about its being a new sonata. 
Might it not have been intended to give the key in which the 
sonata was written? Was it not an announcement of a new 
record, or something of that sort? There would seem to be 
more possibility of the apartment house supplying inspira- 
tion. Still, in these days of queer titles for musical com- 
positions, and the vogue of jazz, almost anything to attract 
attention seems to serve for a title. 

CoNceERT OR RECITAL 
“One thing that always puzzles me is the announce- 
ment of musical events. Sometimes there is a concert, 
sometimes there is a recital. Now what is the difference 
between the two, or are the terms interchangeable? 

When I go to the concert I cannot see where it differs 

from the recital, or vice versa. This refers to the 
ordinary musical appearances at the different halls, not 

to symphony concerts, this seeming to be their proper 
appellation.” 

According to the dictionary of musical terms, a concert 
is “a public musical performance.” That seems definite and 
to cover the entire ground, so that any public musical per- 
formance is a concert. A “recital, in the usual acceptance 
of the term, is a concert at which either all the pieces are 
executed by one performer, as in a piano recital, or all the 
pieces performed are by one composer.” That also seems 
definite, but experience does not prove either rule. It is 
not always that a singer gives an entire program and calls 
the occasion “a recital,” The term seems to be used with 
out regard to its dictionary definition. However, if the affair 
is called a concert, one cannot go far wrong, for it is a 
“public musical performance,” whether given by one or more 
artists. 


ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


(Continued from page 39) 


tone was well placed; and he seemed to exhibit utmost ease 
in everything he sang. Especially well done was a pianissimo 
effect and likewise his dramatic nuances.” 

Grace Leslie’s genuine success as soloist with the Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Orpheus Club, February 1, brought to the artist’s 
managers, Haensel & Jones, this very complimentary letter 
from R. H. Heussler, president of the Orpheus Club: “Miss 
Leslie made a distinct success. The audience was wildly 
enthusiastic.” 

Marie Miller presented twelve of her advanced harp 
pupils in recital at her studio at the Hotel Carlton Terrace, 
New York, on February 6. Rosamund Rich and Norma 
Rudnick, each but eleven years of age, pleased the audience 
with their unusual ability. Mrs. Thurema Sokol, Eleanor 
Collie, Mrs. Moira Braun, Mrs. Clyde Doerr, Vera LaMisha, 
Laona Manton, Mildred Persons, Leona Burgess, Barbara 
Palmer and Elizabeth Kiefer all played harp solos delight- 
fully. 

Robert Imandt completed the first fortnight of his 
Canadian tour with an engagement at Riviere du Loup on 
January 29. During that period he gave a recital at 
Chicoutimi, Bagotville, Mont-Joli, Rimouski, Sherbrooke, Mt. 
St. Marie, Montreal, Three Rivers, Levis, Jacques Cartier, 
Quebec. The great success of these is evidenced by the fact 
that in the small town of Mont-Joli, population 1500, there 
were 500 people in the hall and so great was their enthusiasm 
that he had a re-engagement on the spot. 

Richard Crooks will be soloist with the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra on March 30 in a performance of Bach's 
St. Matthew Passion. This March engagement is Mr. 
Crooks’ second for the current season with the Gabrilo- 
witch Orchestra. 


Fontainebleau School of Music Reunion 


On January 29 twenty of last summer’s students at the 
Fontainebleau School of Music held a reunion at the Ameri- 
can Church in Paris. These students and numerous friends 
enjoyed a program of piano music played by one of their 
number, Boris Rosenfield. Between forty and fifty Fon- 
tainebleau students are now in Europe, many of whom 
will return to Fontainebleau next summer for further study. 
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Coach - and - Concert 
Ac st 
Phone: Susquehanna 3136 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Vocal Studio: Berlin-Wilmersdorf 
Assmannshausenerstr. lla. 
Present and past artist pupils include LEO SLEZAK, 
THEODOR SCHEIDL (Berlin Staatsoper), HELENE 


WILDBRUNN (Vienna Opera), LEO SCHUTZENDORF 
(Berlin Staatsoper), JOSEPH SCHWARZ, etc. 


SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Chicago, Ill., July 12th to 24th, 
State and Monroe Sts. 
New York City, August 2nd to 28th, 
Avenue. 
Courses for Teachers, in Pedagogy, Musicianship, 
Piano Playing, Sight Singing without ‘‘do-re-mi,”’ 
“intervals,”’ “numbers.” 
Special Student Classes. 
Address 

EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 

121 Madison Avenue (30th St.) New York City 
Phone Ashland 6551 











Palmer House, 


121 Madison 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 


ith the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Counisr 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 
The Musicat Covaizr will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. tt 
will merely furnish facts. 


All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 
6 East Eighty-first Street 
New York 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 6673 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 
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Wasuincrton, D. C.—The Washington Opera Company's 
production of Samson et Delila, given at the Auditorium, 
January 25 and previously reviewed in these columns, was 
sung with the following cast: Dalila, Louise Home; Sam- 
son, Paul Althouse; High Priest, Fred Patton; Abimelech 
and The Old Hebrew, Charles T. Tittmann; First Philis- 
tine, Albert Almoney; Second Philistine, Henry Allen. 
Jacques Samossoud conducted. 

Under T, Arthur Smith’s management, Bachaus gave a 
remarkable recital at the National Theater, January 28. The 
pianist included on his program works by Brahms, Schu- 
mann, Chopin and Liszt. He was repeatedly recalled and 
responded with numerous additionals. 

February 2, the Boston Symphony rendered a rich pro- 
gram of compositions by Weber, Debussy, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff and Brahms at Poli’s Theater. The house was well 
filled and the enthusiasm keen. Serge Koussevitzky di- 
rected. . 

The Curtis Quartet gave its first public performance at 
the Chamber Music Auditorium of the Library of Congress, 
February 4. The members of the organization are Carl 
Flesch, Emanuel Zeltin, Louis Bailly and Felix Salmond. 

Walter Damrosch, the New York Symphony, the Matinee 
Musical Club Chorus and the University of Pennsylvania 
Glee Club, together with Della Baker, Kathryn Meisle, 
Ernest Davis and Frederic Baer appeared at Poli’s Theater, 
February 9, to give sundry excerpts from Rienzi and Par- 
sifal. The audience was very appreciative. 

Beginning its annual visit, the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany presented Puccini's La Tosca in place of Otello, which 
was scheduled, at the Auditorium, February 9. The cast 


for Tosca comprised Rosa Raisa, Antonio Cortis, Giacomo. 


Rimini, Antonio Nicolich, Desire Defrere, Lodovico Oli- 
viero, Ernesto Torti, Anna Correnti and Gildo Morelato. 
The soprano was the star of the occasion though high praise 
was given to efforts of Mr. Cortis and Mr. Rimini. Mr. 
Moranzoni conducted, 

On February 10, Louise was presented with Mary Gar- 
den in the title part. Fernand Ansseau and Maria Claessens 
sustained other principal portions. This marked Mr. Ans- 
seau’s first local appearance and he was greeted with much 
enthusiasm by a huge gathering. Giorgio Polacco handled 
the score with finesse and ability. 

The matinee on February 12 was devoted to the extra 
performance. Marta was selected and proved exceedingly 
popular. There were no tickets sold and only those having 
seat checks from the Tosca offering were admitted. Edith 
Mason, Antonio Cortis and Vittorio Trevisan took the 
leads and were most acceptable. Mr. Moranzoni again di- 
dected the orchestra. 

Carmen, with Mary Garden in the name part, was listed 
for the afternoon of February 13. Mr. Ansseau made a 
still greater impression with his Don Jose. Alexander 
Kipnis handled Escamillio satisfactorily. The Frasquita 
and Mercedes of Alice D’Hermanoy and Devora Nad- 
worney were well done, while Ernesto Torti, Edouard Cot- 
reuil, Desire Defrere and Eugenio Correnti were thoroughly 
capable in their roles. Mr. Polacco’s conducting gathered 
him lengthy applause. 

The evening of February 13 was devoted to a splendid 
production of Rigoletto. Charles Hackett, Edith Mason 
and Devora Nadworney made up the principal parts and 
proved a well collected group. Henry Weber had charge 
of the orchestra. The season was a great success bar- 
ring the extremely poor weather conditions and the audi- 
ences were well rounded out. Mrs. Wilson-Greene handled 
the arrangements. 

Efrem Zimbalist’s recital at the National Theater, Feb- 
ruary 11, was one of the most pleasing he has given here in 
a good many seasons. With the assistance of Manuel Bay 
he gave a first performance of his Sonata in G minor. The 
work is a light affair, lovely in the first and second move 
ments, the latter seemingly of Russian folk tune origin, and 
spirited in the final part. Other works by Chopin, Grainger, 
Kreisler, Bazzini and Aulin completed the program. Mr. 
say's accompaniments were delightful. 

Mrs. Samuel Winslow, violinist; Helen Corbin Heinl, 
pianist, and Katherine Lee Jones, mezzo, were the artists 
at the February 12 meeting of the Friday Morning Music 
Club. Mrs. Winslow and Mrs. Heinl were heard in Mal- 
colm Davidson's three sketches for violin and piano. Miss 
Jones offered several songs that were effective and called 
for much applause. Mrs. Heinl’s efforts, at each hearing, 
seem to place her at the top of local pianists. Her two solo 
groups included the Cesar Franck chorale, prelude and 
fugue, Grieg’s The Old Mother, the F minor etude of 
Liszt and Maurice Ravel’s Jeux d’Eau. The first named 
work was splendidly executed and brilliantly interpreted. 
No less can be said of the other numbers. Her technical 
fitness was thoroughly demonstrated in the etude. There 
was great acclamation at the close of her oe. wa 

oe. &. 


Perutz Plays Bloch and Szymanowski 


Cincinnati, Onto—Musical Cincinnati enjoyed a rare 
treat recently when Robert Perutz, violinist, a member of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music faculty, gave a con- 
cert at which he played the Baal Shem by Ernest Bloch, 
La Fontaine d’Arethuse by his countryman, Karol Szyman- 


owski, and the Concerto in D major by Boccherini, all three , 


numbers heard for the first time in Cincinnati at this concert. 
Baal Shem presents three weird and colorful pictures of 
Chassidic life, and contrasted with this was the lovely 
romance, Fontain d’Arethuse. The Boccherini concerto, 
although over a century old, has but recently been found, 
and because of its extreme difficulties is seldom heard on 
concert programs, so that few violinists dare attempt it. 
However, Perutz is noted for his brilliancy of technic and 
the ease with which he masters great difficulties. His warmth 
of interpretation and intelligence which he brings to his play- 
ing place him in the front rank of modern violinists. Especi- 
ally is he known for his interpretation of Polish music in 
all its moods, ranging from the gay and impassionate to the 
serious and tragic. At the piano, upon this occasion, pre- 
sided another artist, Dr:-Karol Liszniewski, also a member of 
the Conservatory of Music faculty, and an accompanist of 
ability. D. 
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MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 


Music—Painting—Sculpture—Architecture—Opera Class—Ballet—Drama—Lectures 
Phone Academy 3860 


310 Riverside Drive, New York City . 





MOST PROFICIENT NEGRO CHOIR IN AMERICA 


es) Rerital 


for 
WILSON LAMB, Organizer and Manager - - 





Concerts or Special Programs of Negro Spirituals 
. METROPOLITAN BUILDING, ORANGE, N. J. 





MICHEL SCIAPIRC 





INSTRUCTION 


SOLO VIOLINIST 
Sole Associate Teacher of 


OTAKAR SEVCIK 


668 West 164th Street, 
Telephone 8182 Washington Heights 


New York City 








VAN YOR 





THEO.—TENOR 


Studio: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library. 


Tel, 4792 Penn. 





"36 Central Park South 
New York City 





MARION GREEN 





« KNABE PIANO “ 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK CITY 














ALBERT BERNE; 
TECHNIQUE—INTERPRETATION 6 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC * 


Programs of unhackneyed 
songs of musical and lit- 
erary value in English, 
French, German and 
Italian. 











Soprano Chicago Opera 
Management: R. E. Johnston 


ANNA FITZIU 





1451 Broadway, New York 


Elzin photo 




















Winter Term January, 14th 





THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


Dr. William C. Carl, Director 


Instructor of Jessie Craig Adam, Harold Vincent Milligan, Leah Mynderse, Willard Irving Nevins, Frederick W. 
Schlieder, George William Volkel and many other prominent organists. 


Seventeen East Eleventh Street, New York City 








Management: 
ARTHUR JUDSON 
Steinway Hall 





Tel. Regent 2822 
by appointment 


CRYSTAL WATERS 


Singer of Songs 


Concert Programs — Teacher of singing in all its branches 


Studio: 
126 East 60th St. 








DUNNING SYSTEM 


Normal Classes as follows : — 


Bidg., Spokane, Wash. York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton 


KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 93 Mad- “V®» Brooklyn, N. Y. 
eo St., Tiffin, Ohio. Arnold School ADDA CGC. EDDY, 


Music 136 W. Sandusk 
usic. Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. Miami, 
ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., Fia., April 14. St. Petersburg, Fla., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. June 1. Cincinnati Conservatory, 


ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 817 E. duly 27, 
Central Ave., Winter Haven, Fla. 
Tampa, Fla., June ist; Asheville, N. BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 
C., duly 12th. lege, Sherman, Texas. 
CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 ; RDNER, 17 East 6th Street, 
Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. OA i Sere. LT yl -shalmaaatgang 


BEULAH CROWELL, 201 Wellst 
Bldg: 1906 Madiamone ave oP GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1608 
Tyler Street, Amarillo, Tex. 


= &, a Normal Classes June, 

ee ane AUG. CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine 
MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 413 Bush 

160 East 68th St.. Portiand, Ore. Temple, Dallas, Texas. Winter 
MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th months In Dallas. June, July, Aug., 

St., Oklahoma City, Okla. Sept. in Chicago. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON 








of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 
THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City, Normal Class July 15, 1926 


MRS, ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New HARRIET BAC 


13434 Detroit 


North 16th Street, 
WESLEY 
6262 Oram Ave 
Normal Classes, F 
June 1, five week 
REBIN OGDEN, Sox 544, Waterbury, 


MRS. 


Conn, 


MRS. U. G. PHIPPEN, 


Dallas, Tex. 
ELLIE |. 


VIRGINIA 


REQUEST 


ON MACDONALD, 
Ohio. Winter Scacen tes 2 

. ason . 

and Ft. Worth, Texas. pid Qa: 
KATE DELL MARDEN, 461 
Portland, Ore. 
PORTER MASON, 
Dallas, Texas, 
eb, 1, three months; 


1636 Holly St., 


PRINCE, 

Ave., Richmond, Va 

RYAN 
Avenue, New York City. 

ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina 8t., 
Los Angeles, June 8th, 1926 

MRS. S. L. VAN NORT, 1431 West Ala- 
bama Ave., Houston, Texas. 


4106 Forest Hill 
1070 Madison 


Cleveland, 
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Merx AND Peavey APPEAR 
wz old Irish and German folk songs, ar- 
for the Association of Culture, on Feb 
Peavey at the piano. February 21 he 
id Lieder recital at the Ethel] Walker school for 
Con He will give three Schubert recitals 

Hall during March and April 

HeeeE VAN GeLper Purits SING 
blind soprano pupil of Marie Van Gelder, 
gloist at a Women's Alliance, meeting in the 
Our Father, Brooklyn February 12. Miss Lyons 
ver teacher in her Board of Education lecture 
nstrating the upper coloratura register, and 
the Philemon Bible Association. Esther 
soprano of St. Martin's Church, Brooklyn. 
adies Aid Society with success. Hazel Butler 
February 19 students’ recital program, New 
of Mus where Miss Van Gelder is vocal 


HASE Sincs Scott Sone 


February 13, of the Daughters 
tate, Hotel Astor, Julia Seargeant Chase, 
the last of her group of songs, The Wind's 

y John Prindle Scott. Her voice, excellent 
und clear enunciation in this song, as well as 
Del Riego and Woodman, brought her warm 


’ Pou Desuts at Verpt CLus 
nee Foster Jenkins founded the Verdi Club a decade 
ind makes a practice of introducing young and un 
“uoOwn artist Marion Talley sang first in New York for a 
Verdi Club affair on March 19, 1924. Tosca Tolces, pianist, 
yed that year, and is successfully established in Los An 
Vivian Hart is another soprano, now prominent 
ared December 4, 1925. Mrs. Jenkins herself gave 
for the club last autumn, and has appeared at 
ubs in the past. The club's annual Verdi opera, 
tume with full scenery, is conducted by Salvatore 
Marion Talley New York teacher 
Dickinson Fripay Noon Musk 
recognition of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
Dutch settlement of Manhattan, the program of the February 
19 Friday Noon Hour of Music consisted of the music of the 
reat Dutch master, Sweelinck, and of composers in line ot 
uccession as master and pupil down to Widor. The soloists 
assisting Dr. Dickinson were Mabel Corlew, soprano; Mabel 
Beddoe, contralto; with two trumpets, two trombones and 


tympani 
Mendelssohn's St. Paul will be sung at the Brick Church 
n Sunday afternoon, February 28 

loLLInS FAREWELL. OrGAN RECITALS 


The warm reception given Dr. Hollins by the large and 
appreciative audience, Clarence Eddy (Chicago), and M 
Zarina Hicks (Wyoming) in attendance, also the prevalence 
of the key of G, and the addition of piano solos played by 
Dr. Hollins, these were features of the February 15 concert 
at the Wanamaker auditorium, New York. The great fugue 
in G minor was played with amazing accuracy, followed by 
the lively fugue a la Gigue, this showing some of the tech- 
nical control of the organist. His own grand chorus in G 

lesta (harp) effects, was a splendid number 
Dr. William C. Carl submitted two contrasting themes for 
ammprovs ation ihe first in D minor, representing Dr. Hol- 
lins’ mind on his ocean voyage to America; the second, in B 
flat major, that of his thoughts at the close of the successful 
tour. A remarkable accomplishment, in popular appreciation, 
was this improvisation, Dr. Hollins interweaving a storm at 
ca, a bit of his own Spring Song, and finally The Star 
Spangled Banner Graceful is his piano piece, Reverie 
d'Amour, which preceded the Chopin black key study, these 
forming the concluding numbers of a very interesting recital 

N. A. or O. Executive Commitree MEETS 

Reginald L. McAll, chairman of the executive committee 
of the National Association of Organists, summoned a meet- 
ing for February 5 at Wanamaker auditorium headquarters. 
Discussion of the prize competition (organ compositions), 
and matters relating to the annual convention next summer, 
during the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, 

ccupied attention of the committee. 
New York Music Week Association AFFAIRS 

Isabel Lowden, director of the New York Music Week 
Association, was hostess at the Hotel Pennsylvania, Febru- 
ary 6, when a short musical program was given by prize 
winners of 1925, including Hannah Klein, piano gold medal 
winners, pupil of Carl M, Roeder. Miss Lowden made an- 


minor, with ce 
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nouncements connected with the association, and more par- 
ticularly the Circus de Luxe, which opened February 22, 
continuing until March 6 
Anprews (Tosin) Cuoir AGENCY 

The oldest and most active New York choir agency, estab- 
lished by Addison F. Andrews, Richard Tobin in charge, is 
now busier than ever. Many engagements of singers and 
organists are consummated through this medium. 

MARGUERITE PotTreR MUSICALE 

Continuing her vocal and instrumental evenings with 
stereopticon views, in the Board of Education lecture course, 
Marguerite Potter was heard February 15 at Pilgrim Hall, 
when she interested a large audience. 


San Antonio Club Celebrates 


The Tuesday Musical Club of San Antonio, Texas, cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary, January 30, with an 
elaborate dinner and program. Mrs. Hertzberg is the 
founder and the only president the club has ever had. She 
was made life president at the celebration of the tenth 
anniversary. To her belongs the credit for the splendid 
success of the organization. The committee responsible for 
the success of this occasion includes Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, 
Maria Ascarra and Mrs. Atlee B. Ayres, executive com- 
mitee; Mrs. John B. Albright, Mrs. Richard Craig, Hellen 
Teagarden Sanders, Mrs. R. Vander Straten, Corinne Wor- 
den, Mrs. James Chalkley, Mrs. A. M. F ischer, Mrs. Edward 
Sachs, Gertrude Miller, Mrs. Leonard Brown, Mrs. Edgar 
Schmuck, Mrs. Ernest Rische, Mrs. Alfred Duerler and 
Mrs. Stanley Winters, the central committee. The ballroom 
of the St. Anthony Hotel was transformed into an Arabian 
desert. Large blue lights gave the effect of moonlight. At 
one end was a large tent, in which were seated on divans, 
Hatim Tai, impersonated by Clarence R. Day, surrounded 
by a bevy of pretty girls: Olga Louise Seiser, Dorothy 
Kichter, Katherine Fischer, Irene Saathoff and Corinne 
Worden. During the dinfer, served by waiters in Arabian 
costumes, excellent music was played by Irena Wisecup, 
piano pupil of the San Antonio College of Music, Walter 
Hancock, violinist, instructor at the College of Music and 
Margaret Hoefghen, violinist. Every detail of the Arabian 
setting was designed by Maria Ascarra. The president's 
table was under a silver canopy. Mrs. Atlee B. Ayres was 
chairman of the tables and menu. At the conclusion of the 
dinner, a bugle call by a Page (Mrs. William Ward McDon- 
ald) announced the beginning of the program. Mrs. Joseph 
Choate King was toastmistress. She first introduced the 
president, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, who in well chosen words 
welcomed the guests. Harry Hertzberg, son of the presi- 
dent, gave a comprehensive history of the club, speaking of 
the meetings in the president's home; the many artists 
brought through its auspices; of the various departments 
of the club; the Octet (violins), organized and led by Mrs. 
Edward Sachs, pianist, sister of the president; the Cham- 
inade Choral Society, the musicale teas, the student depart- 
ment, the junior department, the juvenile department and 
the piano ensemble. 

Caroline Trecar danced with poise and grace, accompanied 
by Corinne Worden and Irene Saathoff, violinists, and Mrs. 
Edward Sachs, pianist. The singer of the evening, Lester 
Brenizer, baritone of Austin, Tex. He was accompanied 
by Kathleen Molesworth, also of Austin. Mr. Brenizer’s 
voice is of rich, resonant quality and his numbers were 
greatly enjoyed. The Voice of the Desert, impersonated by 
Maria Ascarra, was heard in an exquisite rendition of 
Kipling’s Recessional and Chong Chow And The Butterfly, 
with musical setting. At the conclusion Mrs. Hertzberg 
announced that the prize of $500, given by the club for a 
pageant written on music from the mythological ages to the 
present time, would be aps var Emily Westen, of San 
Antonio, the winner, was asked to rise. Mrs. Stanley 
Winters, life recording secretary, in the name of the club, 
presented Mrs. Hertzberg with a silver cake basket. 
Adeline Bardenwerper, for the Bellas Artes Club, presented 
her with a silver loving cup filled with white roses. The 
Mozart Choral Society, the Chaminade Choral Society 
and the junior juvenile departments of the club also sent 
flowers. Many were received from friends out of town. 
Greetings were given from the Laredo Musical Club by 
Mrs. A. Richter, of Laredo, Tex. Mrs. Richard Craig read 
innumerable greetings and congratulations from artists, 
former members, and members living away and friends. 
The memorable occasion closed with dancing. 


Washington Heights Club Presents Students 


The Washington Heights Musical Club had a students’ 
evening on February 16, when two pupils of Etta Hamilton 
Morris were presented. They were Laura Consaul Ross, 
contralto, and Arthur F. Allie, baritone, Herman C. Pantley 
played piano solos and the accompanist of the evening was 
Alice McNeill. It was a remarkably fine evening of music. 
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Totepo, Oxnto.—Ninon Romaine, Toledo born pianist, 
returned directly from Paris for a recital here on January 
25 in the Coliseum. The concert, second in the Zonta 
Course managed by Grace E. Denton, was in the nature of 

home-coming for the pianist who had not given a re- 
cital in Toledo since her girlhood days. An added pleasure 

her delightful program was the playing by Mme. ‘Ro- 
maine of her own arrangement of the Negro spiritual, 
Deep River, as an encore. A large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence greeted the pianist and handsome bouquets and baskets 
of flowers added to the warmth of the welcome extended. 

The Mozart Choir, under the leadership of Joseph 
Sainton, gave its first concert of the season on January 10, 
in St. Ursula’s Auditorium, presenting a varied program. 
Eduardo Marzo’s First Vespers, op. 30, F minor, was the 
outstanding number, with Marie Smith, soprano; Mrs. 
Edwin Farley, contralto; Emil Gross, tenor, and F. J. Tru- 
deau, bass, in the solo parts. The program also included 
the rendition by the choir of Barnby’s Sweet and Low, and 
the singing of Radford’s quartet arrangement of the Schu- 
bert Ave Maria, with Mrs. James Condon, soprano; Tillie 
Drzewiecke, contralto ; Dr. C. F. Gebhardt, tenor, and 
Lawrence Neuhausel, baritone. Fannie Cole Sample, col- 
oratura soprano of Louisville, Ky., was the assisting solo- 
ist. 

The Toleti Trio, Toledo's newest musical organization, 
including Karl Ahrendt, violinist, Daniel McKenna, flutist, 
and Zella B. Sand, pianist, made its formal debut on Janu- 
ary 20, at the Second Baptist Church, in the concert given 
by the Eurydice Club, under the direction of Zella B. 
Sand. Clarence R. Ball, tenor, as assisting soloist, appeared 
in an interesting group of sings. Harold Harder was the 
accompanist for both the club and Mr. Ball. 

Ignaz Friedman, pianist, was presented in recital by the 
Toledo Piano Teachers’ Association on January 13, in 
Scott Auditorium. The occasion was his first concert here 
and it was a memorable one from every standpoint. The 
pianist’s gifts as composer added to the genuine pleasure 
with which his excellent playing was received. 

In its second concert of the season, the Toledo Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Lewis H. Clement, conductor, presented 
a well arranged program, January 19, at Scott Auditorium. 
The opening number Funeral March from sonata op. 35, 
Chopin, was played in memory of Edward Drummond 
Libbey, who died November 13, 1925, and who had given 
liberally to the support of the orchestra. The program 
also included symphony No. 5, in E minor, op. 64 (second 
and third movements), Tschaikowsky; Arabesque, No. 1, 
Debussy; An Album Leaf, Wagner; Valse Suite, Brahms, 
and a group of national dances. The overture, Oberon, 
closed the program. 

Rudolph Friml’s comic opera, The Firefly, was presented 
under the direction of Joseph Sainton, January a in the 
Auditorium Theater. The cast included Agnes Kountz 
Gardner, Mrs. Frank D. Stranahan, Ina Lindecker, Doro- 
thy Warner, Irene Shannon, Margaret Munz, Frank Rohr, 
Frank Buckley, Carlyle Harvey, W. J. Burns, Frank Con- 
rad and Byron Tigges. A group of dances, arranged and 
directed by Beatrice Gardner, added to the enjoyment of 
the splendid work of the cast and chorus. John Koella was 
the concertmaster. P. Li, 


Miami Hears Frederick Gunster 


Miami, FLa.—Frederick Gunster, tenor, who sang here 
four years ago, appeared again at the White Temple Audi- 
torium recently, this time as guest soloist with the Aeolian 
Chorus. On this occasion he disclosed a lyric voice of 
lovely quality, good range, and a fund of dramatic power. 
The artist presented three well chosen groups of songs, the 
classics of Grieg, Schumann and Handel, sung with par- 
ticular polish and refined taste. The last group of dialect 
songs and folk tunes he interpreted with judicious limita- 
tion, but lending color and atmosphere which are essentials 
in the rendition of such type of work. 5a. 


Mildred Dilling Still Busy 


Mildred Dilling has been on tour with the De Reszke Sing- 
ers. January 28 she gave her second recital this season in 
Marion, Ind. (her birthplace), the first one having been on 
November 7. In Indiana she is not without honor, as one 
of the papers, the Marion Chronicle of January 18, said: 
“Mildred Dilling, one of Marion’s most famous former resi- 
dents, will appear in a return concert on January 26. Miss 
Dilling has perhaps brought more notice to Marion, Ind., 
than any other person. She is known nationally and inter- 
nationally for remarkable ability on the harp.” 





RAISA 


Dramatic Sopranc 
Chicago Opera Company 


Management; 
R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway New York 


BALDWIN PIANO VOCALION RECORDS 


RIMINI 


Chicage % Nay Company 





Greatest Living American Soprano 


Available for Recitals, Oratorio, Opera 


Management: 
437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





M. H. HANSON 





EVITZKI 


SEASON 
1925-1926 


PIANIS 


September to December - » Orient 
January to April * * . America 


Exclusive Management; DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall, New .York 
Steinway Piano Ampice Rolls Columbia Recerds 
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Studios: 52 West 70th St., New York city. Tah. Endicott 8144 
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s KERR 





BASS BARITONE 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH 
ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 


561 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. 2970 Audubon 











& Coach and 

a MARTIN 

L for six years 

é Vocal Coach eins ‘St fos NY” Phone’ Circle biel 
°-B 3QO Ww BEES resem 

4 Placement 
I FOR OPERA, CONCERT OR CHURCH 
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(R. L. Huntzinger, New York) 


A Light from St. Agnes, a lyric tragedy in one act, by 
W. Franke Harling.—This is the work that recently 
made a great success in Chicago. The piano score is 
now at hand, a book of 157 octavo size pages. From the 
title page one sees that the characters are French—Toin- 
ette, Michel, Pere Bertrand. The scene is in the Louis- 
ianian village of Bon Hilaire. The story, too long to tell 
in detail, certainly does not give promise of interest. 
That it evidently did interest the public speaks well for 
the composer. The work opens with a long ensemble 
and chorus entitled Memories of Mardi Gras. There is 
then a long scene between Pere Bertrand and Toinette. 
At the end of it, Michel, the lover, enters. A scene of 
love and hate between the two follows and in the end he 
kills her. As said, the music must have remarkable 
power to hold the audience through such a libretto. As 
for jazz, one does not perceive it, though the papers have 
been full of talk of it. This is called a jazz opera. The 
composer uses a foxtrot, and his score has saxophones in 
it, but the music does not, to this reviewer, appear jazzy. 
It is just plain, straight opera music of the Italian type. 
One perceives no influence except the Italian influence, 
not that this music sounds like that of any Italian one 
can name. It is individual. But the manner of thought 
is vocal, the expfession vocal. All the better. It is what 
we need, and a man who can write tunes as Harling can 
should have lasting success. The characters are colorful 
and the music suits them, the reason for Harling’s success. 


(G. Schirmer, New York) 


Nocturne for violin or cello and piano, by Boris Leven- 
son.—The music seems to have been originally intended 
for the cello and is very effective. Its size merits concert 
use. It is flowing and sonorous, with an accompaniment 
of a well developed sort, broad and interesting. The 
music is tuneful without being either cheap or common 
place. A useful piece! 

At Starlight Time, song, by Oley Speaks.—An unpre 
tentious song to the famous old German words translated 
into very good English. 

Serenade for piano, by Dent Mowrey. 
of Spanish Fandango, rather simple, very 
sort of thing piano students of the middle 
delight in. 

At Twilight; Which Flower I Love.—Two songs by 
Robert Huntington Terry. The first of these is a quiet, 
flowing piece with an accompaniment in long, flowing 
arpeggios. The second is more highly developed and 
brilliant. Both are very good songs. 


(Carl Fischer, New York) 


First Year Essentials for Young Pianists, by Isadore 
Freed.—This is a book of thirty pages, beginning with 
the very simplest possible material and going as far as 


This is a sort 
pretty. The 
grades will 


some simple scales. The earliest exercises are in both 
treble and bass clef, but using only one hand at a time, 
and words are provided for the child to sing. The left 


hand is then gradually taught to play a bass to the tune, 
additional notes are added one by one, and complexities 
of rhythm introduced. It is all melodic. There are no 
dull or dry exercises, but from the very start the music 
is tuneful. There are some duets for pupil and teacher. 
The second half of the book is devoted to finger exer- 
cises with various varieties of touch. The work is to be 
recommended as one of the best of its kind. 


( Ascherberg, Ltd., London) 


Just for One Hour, song by A. Nilson-Fyscher. It 
seems rather late in the day to review this already popu 
lar success, but it appears to have been recently taken 
over by the English publishers after being known in 
France, and its circulation in America will be welcome. 
It has a lovely waltz refrain. 


Hopwood & Crew, 





Buffalo Symphony Gives Third Concert 


The Buffalo Symphony Orchestra is an organization 
which has come into being through the unstinted, unselfish 
work and devotion of its present conductor, Arnold Cor 
nellissen. It has been in existence now for about four 
years and to the aims, ambitions and indomitable will of 
Cornellissen, plus his musicianship, learning and_ skill, is 
due most of the credit for the excellent work he and his 
men are doing at present. It has attained that standing 
today when Reimer, von Hoogstraten, and other distin- 
guished conductors, accept its invitations as guest-conduc- 
tors, and all have recognized that this is a well trained body 
of men, sensitive and alert. At its recent third concert of 
this season one of the local papers justly said: “The or- 
chestra grows better at every hearing and Buffalo should 
be proud of this lusty young orchestral body that for the 
last few years has struggled against appalling difficulties 
and has risen above them. . In the Tschaikowsky Fifth 
Symphony the splendid resources of the orchestra were 
brought out in the demands made upon them by the several 
movements, and Mr. Cornellissen and his men were ac- 
corded enthusiastic applause.” 


Klibansky Studio Notes 








Sergei Klibansky gave a successful recital in the audi 
torium of the Y. M, H. A. on January 14, with the follow- 
ing artist-pupils participating: Alveda Loffgren, Louise 


Smith, Anne Elliot and Cyril Pitts. January 24 several of 
Mr. Klibansky’s singers gave a concert in the Clinton High 
School, among them Anne Louise Elliot, Fannye Block and 
Cyril Pitts. Mr, Klibansky was again heard in a group of 
songs over radio station WRNY on January 20; numbers 
on the same program were given by Fauna Gressier, Anne 
Elliot, Fannye Block and Cyril Pitts. Louise Smith, Louis 
Hahn and Anne Elliot sang at the Bronx. Library on Janu- 
ary 23. Anne Elliot substituted at the First Presbyterian 
Church in Rutherford, N. J., on January 31. Cyril Pitts has 
been engaged to participate in an opera performance at Smith 
College in April. Walter Jankuhn is appearing with success 
at the opera house in Breslau, Germany. 

Mr. Klibansky’s next recital will take place in the Wur- 
litzer Auditorium on February 19. 


9 t of EOWIN HUGHES, 340 W. 89th St., New York 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 








Los Angeles, Cal. 

{ ANGELES, CAI he first Sunday night concert of 

ndler’s Little Symphony Orchestra was given in- the 
Biltmore Ballroom before an enthusiastic audience, January 
was opened with Sibelius’ Pelleas and 
Mellisande, followed by Ruggles’ Men and Angels The 
program closed with Grainger’s Country Gardens The 
oloist was an eight year old miss who played the Mozart 
concerto for the piano in E fiat. 

Che Philharmonic Orchestra gave the first of its popular 
concerts in the Coliseum to a good sized crowd. These 
open air concerts in the Coliseum are made possible through 
the generosity of William A. Clark, Jr. 

The San Carlo Opera Company opened a three weeks 
eason at the Philharmonic Auditorium, January 18, with 
La Tosca. The audience was large and appreciative and 
the cast well balanced. Bianca Saroya in the title role and 
Tafuro as Mario gave unusually fine performances. Valle, 
Curci, Cervi, De Biasi, Cesare and Schalker also partici 
pated. Rigoletto was the second offering, in which Ghi 
rardini appeared in the title role and Tafuro as the Duke. 
Josephine Lucchese made an exquisite Gilda both vocally 
and in appearance, She was warmly applauded. De Biasi, 
Schalker, Cervi, Grimar and Frances Morosini gave excel 
lent performances 

The Wednesday matinee brought forth Faust and Olga 
Kargau made her local debut as Marguerite and was well 
received, Tomarchio, De Biasi, Interrante, Schalker, Cesare 
and Philine Falco scored. 

In the evening an elaborate production of Aida, with 
Clara Jacobo in the title role, was given to a good house. 
Rhea Toniolo, Salazar, Ghirardini, De Biasi, Cervi, Curci 
and Schalker completed the cast. 

Lucia di Lammermoor was presented with Josephine 
Lucchese as Lucia. Carlo Peroni, director, excelled him- 
self at this performance Miss Lucchese made a charm 
ing Lucy Ashton and delighted her hearers vocally. Tafuro 
Valle, Cervi. Cesare, Falco and Curci were all well cast 
The ballet was satisfactory. 

Cavalleria Rusticana, with Bianca Saroya as a vocally 
and histrionically efficient Santuzza, Schalker, Falco, To 
marchio and Interrante, was much enjoyed. Olga Kargau, 
Salazar, Ghirardini, Interrante and Curci comprised the 
Pagliacci cast. They were received with enthusiasm. 

Natalia De Santi moved the audience to tears with her 
interpretation of Madame Butterfly. Tafuro, Valle, Ber 
nice Schalker, Curci, Falco, Cervi and De Biasi were well 
chosen. 

January 23, Il Trovatore presented Rhea Toniolo, Clara 
Jacobo, (who substituted for Bianca Saroya who was ill), 
Salazar, Ghirardini, Curci and De Bias ) 

The second week opened with Lorna Doone Jaxon in the 
title role of Carmen. This young singer proved an excep- 
tional Carmen. Tafuro, Valle and Kargau were also en 
joyed ; 
January 26, Traviata held the boards. Josephine Luc- 
chese again scored in her interpretation of the role of 
Violetta, being called before the curtain fourteen times. 
Tafuro, Valle, Falco, Curci, De Cesare and Natale were 
acceptable. 

Verdi's Otello was substituted for Thais which was 
billed for January 27. janca Saroya appeared as Des- 
demona, which she sang with vocal and dramatic artistry. 
Salazar and Ghirardini were also good. 

The matinee performance of Hansel and Gretel was at- 
tended by many children and was a delightful presentation 

The Pop concert given by the Philharmonic Orchestra 
at the Auditorium, January 24, had a local artist, Elinor 
Remick Warren, pianist, as soloist. She presented Moz 
art’s D minor concerto, the orchestra supporting without 
overwhelming her delicate interpretation. She played a 
Liszt Rhapsodie for an encore. The Orchestra presented 
the Lenore overture, Beethoven; Laido’s Fragment of the 
Lalo’s scherzo, and the prelude to Wagner's 


17 The program 


Apocalypse ; 
Meistersinger. 
Helena Lewyn, pianist, and Sol Cohen, violinist, gave a 


sonata recital for piano and violin at the Friday Morning 
Club auditorium, January 26 

The artist students of Frederic Huttman were presented 
in recital at Chickering Hall, January 22. Those participat- 
ing were John Griffin, Elsie Hager-Taylor, Berwyn B. 
Riske and Ruth Peters Miller. They gave a delightful 
program in an artistic manner. . 

John Claire Monteith, singer and teacher, has joined the 
faculty of the University of Southern California. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
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J. Harold Powers has joined the faculty of U. S. C,, 


teac hing public school music. PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


The third concert of the Los Angeles Trio was given at 


the Biltmore, January 28, Mees [The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
Olga Steeb gave the fifth of her historical recitals at the this department up to date and to that end re- 
2 7 y 4 y/ 
iltmore, January 22, ee erene, ieee quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
Will Garoway, pianist, gave a pupils’ recital in his home cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
studio, January 22. so as to be included in this department. It will 
Dr. E. M. Hiner gave a band concert with a full ensem- be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
ble of Hiner’s Los Angeles Band, in the natural ampi- dress are given, to which intending candidates 
var vend on the Hiner grounds. may ap 
Gerald Griffin, tenor, formerly with the British National le a are submitted at the risk of the 
Opera Company, is singing at the Hillstreet Theater. composer.—Editor’s Note. ] 


The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
Carolyn LeFever, violinist, a Santa Monica girl, who has nom de plume to William B, Tuthill, 185 Madison 
appeared with the orchestra before, was soloist on this oc- Ave., New York. 
casion. Walter Henry Rothwell conducted. Philadelphia Exposition—$3,000 for opera in Eng- 

January 16, the first of the season’s children’s series was lish to be submitted before March 1, 1926; $2,000 for 
given at the Gamut Club Theater. Helen Stanley gave a symphony, $2,000 for ballet, ageant or masque, $500 
specially selected program which she explained number by for choral suite of three or = 
number. B. L. H. mitted before April 1, 1926. For further particulars 

Seattle, Wash. address Henry S. Fry, c/o Sesquicentennial Ass’n., 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
cently returned from a tour of European cities, gave a Dayton Westminster Choir—Three awards, amount- 
recital for invited guests, at the Sorrento Hotel, Jan. 5. On ing to $500 for the best a cappella compositions for 
chorus of mixed voices by an American composer. 
Contest closes May 1, 1926. Send manuscripts to 
return from the Orient, received an ovation from the audi- Mrs. H. E. Talbott, Callahan Bank Bldg., Dayton, 


The Philharmonic Orchestra gave a concert at Santa 
Monica, in the Municipal Auditorium, under the auspices 
of the Santa Monica Bay Women’s Club, January 18. 


SeatrLe, Wasu.—Edouard Potjes, Belgian pianist, re- 


the program were three ‘of his own compositions. 
Mischa Levitzki, pianist, giving the first concert since his 


ence which crowded the Presbyterian Church, January 13. Ohio. 


Marcel Grandjany, harpist, who has been holding master Berkshire Music Colony—$1,000 for sonata or suite 
‘classes at the Cornish School of Music through January, for violin and piano. Compositions should be sent, 
gave a recital at the Holy Name Auditorium. : before April 1, to Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lexington 

Sigrid Onegin, contralto, appearing at the Metropolitan Avenue, New York City. 

Theater under the management of the rw Musical Club, People’s Choral Union of Boston—$100 for part 

sang a program of wide variety in a delightful way. song, mixed voices, with piano accompaniment, ten 
Open to American citizens. 

be » ortiat ¢ minutes in performance. p 

saecen, Vans Sei Deeen eee ee production; | Address inguiries to Mrs. William Arms Fisher, 405 

; ady & ; : Marlboro Street, Boston, Mass. 

Rubinstein Club of Washington—$100 for women’s 
choral (three or four parts) open to American citi- 
zens. Manuscripts must be received by December 1, 
Under the direction of R. H. Kendrick, the Philomel Club, 1926. For further information address Mrs. a. L. 
312 Cathedral Mansions Center, Washing- 


The Ladies Lyric Club, under the direction of Graham 


Arville Belstadt, accompanist. 

The Spargur String Quartet, in giving the third of a 
series of four chamber music recitals, played a program of 
much charm, holding their listeners spellbound. 


a women’s choral, with Ernest Davis, of New York, who so Rabbitt, 
delighted with his singing at the Wayfarer last summer, gave ton, D. C. 


their mid-winter concert at Meany Hall, January 25. National Federation of Music Clubs—$1,000 for 

The Ladies’ Musical Club, at its afternoon monthly symphony or symphonic poem ; $1,000 for instrumental 
musicale, provided an all Scandinavian program; vocal and work written for personnel of N. Y. Chamber Music 
instrumental; Israel Nelson and Louise Kleven, soloists; Society, not to exceed twenty minutes performance ; 
program arranged by Margaret McCulloch Lang. $500 for three part chorus for women’s voices; $200 

A joint recital by two Seattle musicians, Emily L. Thomas, for trio (violin, cello, piano); $100 for cello solo; 
pianist, and Robert Lowell Wilson, baritone, was heard $100 for song; $100 for harp solo. Open to American 
Competition closes October 1, 1926. Ad- 

A morning musicale, given by the Musical Art Society, in dress inquiries to Mrs. Charles Cooper, ‘Ass't Chair- 
charge of Pearl McDonald, presented an all César Franck man of American Composers, Peabody Institute, Balti- 


at the Century Club, January 25. composers. 


program. Miss McDonald gave a lecture on César Franck more, Md. 


the Man. ! / National Association of Harpists—$1,000 for harp 
A program of vet French Music, given at the Cornish solo, chamber music including harp, or symphonic 
School by pupils of George May, piano, and Jacques é ‘ 
Tourville. MP, a " bane beage ro on rh 0 F “—" re murs poem for solo harp and orchestra; to be sent bearing 
A hed ss. 2 ae ae Se meee SA teen Nate SeneLeD ee motto on outside of sealed envelope, before December 
Re ee ee ; — es 15, 1926, to the Association headquarters, 315 West 
lhe last concert of a series of four, by the Cornish Artistic 79th Street, New York City 
: ; , 


Ensemble, was given at the Olympic Hotel. New to Seattle, 





ly directly for further information. 


our numbers, to be sub- 








this ensemble of artists has made a decided place for itself 
in the musical circles of the city. 

The Rhonda Welsh Singers, so popular with Seattle 
audiences, appeared recently at the First Methodist Church. 

Vasily Gromakovsky, Russian baritone, who is making this 
—— home, presented a song recital recently at the Century The 
Club 

Jack Perrine, artist pupil of Boyd Wells, was heard in 
a delightful studio recital, January 5. 

Lillian Schoenberg Oats, Herbert Bartlett and 
Eccles, voice pupils of Jacques Jourville gave a recital of 
Old Italian songs, accompanied by the Cornish String 
Orchestra. 

Edith Nordstrom, pianist, pupil of Paul Pierre McNeely, 
was soloist at the concert given by the Ladies’ Musical 
Club of Tacoma. 

Masa Furuya, violin pupil of Marjorie Miller, played a 
creditable program at a recital in the McKelvy. 


Portlard, Ore. 
PorTLAND, Ore.—This city will never forget Elly Ney, 


Ardis The Rivoli 


and a finer bit of conducting has never been seen here. The 
huge audience also heard Sibelius’ Finlandia, Bach’s air from 
the D major suite, Mendelssohn’s nocturne and scherzo from 
a Midsummer Night’s Dream, and the Rakoczy March from 
Damnation of Faust, by Berlioz. Truly, it was an 
admirable performance. This was the orchestra’s second 
concert for young people. 

Theater Orchestra, Liborius Hauptmann, di 
rector, recently played Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
Thunderbird suite, featuring the composer at the piano. Mr. 
Cadman also offered several delightful solos. Eva Olivotti, 
soprano, sang two numbers by Cadman. Mr, Cadman will 
direct Portland’s big pageant, Rosaria, next summer. 

At the last meeting of the MacDowell Club, an interesting 
program was given by the MacDowell String Ensemble, Carl 
Vv H Denton, conductor; Marguerite Carney, soprano, and Bar- 

‘ : reme Tyler Stone, accompanist. J. 


Anna Hamlin Debuts in Opera 


pianist, who played with the Portland Symphony Orchestra Anna Hamlin, the talented daughter of the late George 
on January 30 at the Public Auditorium. Every seat was Hamlin, recently made her debut in The Barber of Seville 


occupied and several hundred music lovers turned away. at Albenga, 


Italy, and created an excellent impression. 


Mme. Ney, who made an ideal soloist, was heard in Bee- The following day she appeared in Don Pasquale, in which 
thoven’s Emperor concerto for piano ‘and orchestra. She she scored an especially fine success both as singer and 


scored a genuine triumph. Willem von Hoogstraten directed actress. 
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William Clare Hall a Teacher of Successful 
Singers 

So much has been written and said concerning the success 
of William Clare Hall as a teacher of singers that his 
career needs no further endorsement. Sufficient evidence of 
his achievement is found in the work of his students, a num- 
ber of whom have been sought for professional appearances 
by managers all over the country. Mr. Hall’s time is well 





WILLIAM CLARE HALL. 


taken up with a large class, and his studio in the Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago, is the scene of constant activity. He has 
created many lovely voices during his successful career. 
Results speak for themselves, and these are found in the 
scores of appearances made by his pupils in opera, concert, 
church choirs, etc. To mention a few: Attilio Paggiori, 
tenor, and Bernice Bonheur, coloratura soprano, are both 
singing with fine success at the Costanzi Opera in Rome; 
Ralph Soule, tenor, has a. important role in Schubert's 
Blossom Time, with the Eastern company; Bertha Lotta, 
contralto, is soloist at the Woodlawn M. E. Church, Chicago; 
Carl Craven, well known Chicago tenor, has many concert 
engagements and is tenor soloist at St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church, Chicago; Beatrice Timis, soprano, gave a program 
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for the Board of Education Society at Evanston (Ill.) re- 
cently; John Thompson, tenor, recently sang The Messiah 
at the Drexel Park Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 

Although Mr. Hall has received requests from Omaha, 
Kansas City, and various other cities for summer master 
classes, he will return again next summer to Minneapolis 
(Minn.), where last summer he imparted his musical knowl- 
edge to a very large class which eagerly awaits his return 
there during next August. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 








PittspurGH, Pa—A unique exhibition is the display of 
musical instruments current in the Carnegie Museum be- 
longing to Rudolph Wurlitzer of the Wurlitzer Company, 
and arranged under supervision of Douglas Stewart, direc- 
tor of the museum. J. C. Freeman, violin expert, opened 
the exhibition with an address on the history of the fiddle, 
while the Yost String Quartet was heard in an interesting 
program, playing upon the various instruments included in 
the show. Following the exhibit in Pittsburgh the collec- 
tion will be displayed in other cities. 

Paul Doguereau, age seventeen, pianist recently come 
from France, created a favorable impression in a Carnegie 
Music Hall recital, his Chopin and Liszt being very fine. 

M. Francois, fiddle maker, lectured before the Pitts- 
burgh Musicians’ Club at the February meeting, the first 
of a series of talks arranged by Harvey Gaul, newly elect- 
ed president of the club. Other officers are: Ralph Lew 
ando, vice-president; Charles A. H. Pearson, secretary ; 
Curtis Smith, Burt McMurtrie and Otto C. Merz, directors 

A special series of music services, under the direction 
of Harvey Gaul, have been instituted in the Calvary Church, 
the first devoted to Pittsburgh composers, featuring Foer- 
ster, Wheeler, Whitmer, Gaul and Kountz. 

Adolph Foerster, dean of Pittsburgh composers, was hon 
ored on his seventy-second birthday last week, with a spe- 
cial program of Foerster compositions given in Johnstown. 

Elsa Alsen, soprano, in a Pittsburgh recital, scored an 
excellent impression singing several Foerster compositions. 

The Pittsburgh-Apollo Male Chorus gave a concert in 
the Mt. Lebanon Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The Shapiro String Quartet, Max Shapiro, director, 
gave its first Pittsburgh concert in Carnegie Music Hall. 
The program was splendidly played, the quartet a distinct 
addition to the musical life of the city. 

Grete Zacharias, pianist, played one of the outstanding 
recitals of the season in the Lincoln Club. B. McM. 


Inga Julievna Recovering 


Inga Julievna, the Norwegian lyric coloratura soprano, 
is recovering from injuries sustained when she fell as she 
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was entering the Orpheum Theater in Easton, Pa., for a 
performance of Otello in which she was scheduled to sing 
Desdemona. Mme. Julievna was brought to New York to 
the Jewish Memorial Hospital in order that she might be 
under the constant care of the well known surgeon, Dr. 
Henry Krausskopf. The soprano’s progress has been so 
satisfactory that she hopes to return home this week, and 
although compelled to be on crutches she will work up sev 
eral new operatic roles with Maestro Paci. 


S. Constantino Yon Pupil in Recital 

Viola Falkenthal, dramatic soprano, artist-pupil 

Constantino Yon, was heard in a song recital at the 
Studios, Carnegie Hall, on February 6. 

Only nineteen years old, she possesses a well developed 
voice of purity, and she sings with marked intelligence, 
proving herself a worthy pupil of Mr. Yon, to whom she owes 
all. Her interesting program contained numbers by Dvorak, 

A. Yon, Fischer, Puccini, La Forge, Henschel, Poncielli, 
Richard Strauss, Wooler, S. C. Yon, and Wagner. Het 
artistic renditions were enthusiastically applauded by a large 
audience. 
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MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
| MOTION PICTURES 





Tue 


Outstanding on the program of last week’s Capitol offer- 
ings, at least at the performance this writer witnessed was 
the presentation by the orchestra of Lake's Evolution of 
under the efficient baton of the associate conductor, 
Ormandy Ihe number was distinctly stirring and 
familiar strains of Dixie through all possible phases 
The orchestra was as carefully alert and as 
responsive to the conductor's wishes as has come to be ex 
pected of this splendid organization Louise Loring, dra 
added greatly to the musical beauty of the 
program a splendid rendition of the Tacea la Notte 
Placida aria from 1] Trovatore. She was in excellent voice 
and her clear coloriul tones were amply suited to the music. 
Marjorie Harcum displayed a rich contralto voice in Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginny, which she sang with the film, Old 
from the state and the lite of its people 
always, gave a dance exhibition that 
The terpsichorian portion of the 
was considerably rounded out by the presenta 
Butsova, international ballerina, with Chester 
and the Capitol Ballet in a lovely and 
A moureuse. 
called The Auction Block, based 
novel of the same name. Nothing in the 
of the principals, enacted by Charles 
would give a clue to the fact 
between the book and its 
nevertheless 
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on Rex 
picture 


Kay 


mocere applause 


astel 
ieature 
Beach's 
except the names 
anor Boardman, 
family 
excellent comedy, 


and Ele 
that there 
hilm vers 


were any ties 


Hut it was 


THe RIacto 


enthusiastic over the 
shown at the 
production of 
war by 
intrigue, 


were 
picture 


interesting 
Rialto last 
Three Faces 
Anthony 
patriot 


audience 
and well acted motion 
week It was Cecil B. DeMille’s 
East, a secret service melodrama of the 
Paul Kelly. It was replete with romance, 
ism and humor 

The orchestra opened the 
Favorites tith 


Capacity 


program with Musical Comedy 


and, as it wanes was a medley of some 


MUSICAL COURIER 


of the musical comedy hits of the season. The orchestra 
was under the direction of Irvin Talbot. A Red Seal Scenic 
Novelty was then shown. Following came Ruth Brewer, 
who was programmed as “a whole orchestra.” She showed 
her versatility by playing some half dozen different orchestra 
instruments. The Rialto Cinema events preceded the West- 
ern Quartet in Bits O’ Harmony, the male quartet scoring 
especially with On the Road to Mandalay. Hy C. Geis, at 
the Wurlitzer, then offered a musical novelty called Vocal 
Athletics, and again was enthusiastically received. He ap- 
parently is a favorite with Rialto patrons. The program 
was concluded with the Wicket City, an Aesop Fable. 


THe Mark STRAND 


The program at the Mark Strand last week opened with 
Liszt's First Hungarian Rhapsody, beautifully presented by 

Carl Edouarde and his symphony orchestra. Following came 
ra Strand Frolic, which, while actually vaudeville of the best 
sort, amused and delighted the large audience to such a 
degree that applause was most enthusiastic after each selec- 
tion. Included in this group were: Fete de Jardin, in which 
John Quinlan and Pauline Miller sang Gruenberg’s You and 
1; The Glow Worm. danced to by Mlle. Klemova and the 
ballet corps; Gene Austin, who sang; Betty Hale and the 
Banjophiends, and a pretty setting labelled Valentines, intro- 
ducing Helen Santry, James Norton, Pauline Miller and 
John Quinlan, Mile. Klemova, and the ballet corps. 

The feature picture was Partners Again, with Potash and 
Perlmutter—as funny as could be. Then, too, there was 
the usual Topical Review, and also a Prizma Fantasy, The 
Glorious Goodbye, both very good. 


Tue Rivowi 


Dancing Mothers, featuring Alice Joyce, Conway Tearle 
and Clara Bow was the feature picture at the Rivoli last 
— and a capital screen version of the successful play by 

Edgar Selwyn and Edmund Goulding it proved to be. The 
rest of the program was in keeping with the high standard 
set by this theater. The Zampa overture was played ad 
mirably, followed by Land of Dreams, an outdoor reverie, 
accompanied by orchestra; Elmer Cleve, in syncopated 
xylophone selections; the ever favored news picture and 
Garden of Girls, an entertaining Gus Edwards production, 
which was an attractive prologue for the feature picture. 
It received much applause. 
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at the college in the summer of 
Witherspoon have evolved some 
will be announced in due 


spoon about his master class 
1927. Mr. Grainger and Mr 
new ideas about his course 
season 

Knight McGregor, leading baritone of the Blossom Time 
Company and pupil of Herbert Witherspoon, will sing at the 
college concert in Central Theater, February 28. This pro 
gram will also include twelve selections by the new A 
Capella Choir conducted by Herbert Witherspoon. 

The furniture, statues, etc, purchased 
by Mr. Witherspoon in Italy, have arrived and been placed 
in his studio, making it one of the most beautiful studios 
in America 


which 


Various pieces ot 


HALL 

Of the large number of artists which Sa and Bella Gorsky 
are teaching, none have received more appreciation of their 
art than Anastasha Rabinoff, young dramatic soprano, at her 
recital at Orchestra Hall on February 7. This recital has 
brought important engagements in Chicago, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Decatur, Duluth and Virginia (Minn.), including ap- 
pearances with symphony orchestras 


Success ror ABERNETHY 


Gorsky Puri Scores OrcHestra Success 


ARTIST 

Nellie Gilmore, soprano, artist-pupil of Emerson Abernethy, 
baritone and teacher at Bush Conservatory, gave a program 
WMAQO on February 9. In addition to her songs, 
and Mr. Abernethy sang duets from the operas, 
and La Traviata. Elsie Alexander was the 


Pupt 


over 
Miss Gilmor 
Don Giovanni 
accompanist 
Cuicaco MENDELSSOHN CLUB’s CONCERT 
The 
Orchestra 
that the 


second concert of the Chicago Mendelssohn Club at 
Hall, February 18, was strictly a club affair in 
soloists were chosen among its members and there 
was no imported assisting artist. In the absence of its con- 
ductor, Harrison M. Wild, these concerts are being con- 
ducted by Calvin Lampert. With firmness of tone, excellent 
rhythm, and spontaneity, the choristers sang the opening 
number, Prosser's inspiring The Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, and 
the following group of lighter numbers by Storch, Thorn, 
Cadman, Gretchaninow, Sibelius and Kremser. There were 
various other numbers, but these could not be heard. The 
usual large audience that greets all Mendelssohn Club con- 
certs showed its keen delight throughout the program. 
Pout Bat Busy 
Poul Danish baritone, was soloist with the Renais 
Club on February 22, an don February 24 he sang at 
the luncheon of the Conference of Club Presidents and Pro 
gram Chairmen at the Palmer House. 


Bai, 
sance 


GLENN Drake IN RECITAL 

One of the most popular of Chicago’s young artists, Glenn 
Drake, tenor, delivered some exquisite singing at a recital 
he gave at the Bush Conservatory Recital Hall, February 
19. Possessed of a tenor voice of even, ingratiating quality, 
used with intelligence and musicianship, Mr. Drake under- 
stands the art of beautiful singing and his personality is such 
as to win him the favor of his listeners from the beginning. 
Through the sheer beauty of his song and art he held the 
rapt attention of his audience on this occasion and so de- 
lighted them that they called for the repetition of several 
numbers and many encores. During the course of this 
writer’s stay, Mr. Drake gave Rachmaninoft’s To the Chil- 
as Barthe lemy’ s Chi se me scorda chiu, a group by Bauer, 
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Bridge, Ravel, Chaminade and Chadwick, and another by 
Curran, Mana-Zucca, Merikanto and Dickson. He opened 
his program with the M’Appari from Flotow’s Martha. 


MEYER IN SONG RECITAL 


who made such a favorable impression 
at her former recitals here, returned to Kimball Hall on 
February 18 in another program of songs. Miss Meyer 
showed admirable taste in the selection of her program, her 
rendition of which brought the enthusiastic approval of the 
listeners. In her first group she included the recitative and 
air of Lia from Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue, Respighi’s 
Pioggia, Bax’ A Christmas Carol and Hummel’s Hallelujah. 
It is regrettable that her entire program cannot be reprinted 
here, as it would serve as a model in program building. 
The above was all that could be heard 


MARJORIE 
Marjorie Meyer, 


Marion Atice McAFEE IN RECITAL 
Marion Alice McAfee, concert soprano, who has won a 
prominent place in the affection of the public and in musical 
circles in a very short time, will give her second Chicago 
recital, March 7, at the Princess Theater under the direction 
of Bertha Ott. JEANNETTE Cox. 
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Anna Hamlin made her debut in opera in Italy as Rosina in 
the Barber of Seville. 

Howard Hanson writes on the playing of American orches- 
tral compositions by the American orchestras. 

Umberto Giordano saw a revitalized performance of his 
opera, Andrea Chenir, in Vienna, with Lehmann and 
Pattieri scoring heavily. 

Inga Julievna is recovering rapidly from her recent accident. 

Casella will be soloist i. the Hartmann Quartet at its 
last concert, March 8 

Oscar Fried is conducting in Moscow during Klemperer’s 

_ Stay in America. 

Lisa Spunt was heard 
Sturani. 

The Cherniavskys played at the British Embassy in Mexico. 

George Woodhouse, of London, writes on the Illusion of 
Beautiful Tone in Piano Playing. 

Dan Beddoe sang the Messiah twice in five days. 

Scriabin’s Prometheus was given for the’ first 
Brussels. 

Eugen d’Albert received a warm home-coming on his _re- 
turn to Vienna. 

Mary Lewis will give a Carnegie Hall recital on Febru- 
ary 28. 

Anne Roselle sang Aida at the memorial performance of 
Verdi’s twenty-fifth death anniversary in Vienna, scor- 
ing a great success. 

Middleton and Althouse were highly praised for their re- 
cent singing of the Messiah in San Francisco. 

The Fontainebleau School of Music had a reunion in Paris. 

The Salmonds entertained for the Thibauds at the Beetho- 
ven Association rooms on February 14. 

Melba has turned inventor. 

Joseph Schwarz is going abroad to fill engagements in 
London, Bremen and Berlin. 

Giuseppe Danise will be under the management of R. E. 
Johnston for a concert tour during 1926-1927. 

Strauss’ first comic opera, Indigo, was revived by the State 
Academy of Music in Vienna. 

Tcherepnin the younger is considered a great talent, amaz- 
ingly speedy in his creative productions. 

An American contralto, Harriet McC ay 
difficult leading role in Isidore de I 
Paris. 


recital at the studio of Cesare 


time in 


will recreate the 
wara’s Messaline in 


Mario Chamlee is spending a few days on his farm at 
Wilton, Conn., before sailing for Europe. 

Raoul Querge won unprecedented success at his debut in 
the Barber of Seville at Perugia, Italy. 
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The Metropolitan, Chicago and La Scala opera companies 
with the State operas of Berlin, Vienna and Dresden, 
are to be represented at Ottavio Scotto’s season of 
opera in Buenos Aires, Nerone being the opening attrac- 
tion with Claudia Muzio in the leading role. 

Jenny Sonnenberg, from South Africa, won a marked suc- 
cess at her Paris debut. 

Paul Althouse is visiting his parents at Reading, Pa. 

Olive Cornell, coloratura soprano, pupil of Estelle Liebling, 

won success at the Rubinstein Club concert. 

Alfred Hollins gave two farewell organ 

Wanamaker auditorium, February 15 and 24. 

Laurie Merrill is on tour in Florida. 

The “no applause” rule at Union Theological Seminary was 
broken, February 16, when Dr. Dickinson’s playing of 
modern works made a stir. 

Stravinsky’s Le Rossignol and DeFalla’s La Veda Breve 
will be given their first presentation at the Metropolitan 
on March 6. 

Luella Melius sang with the Detroit Symphony at the open- 
ing of the new Detroit Masonic Auditorium. 

Ottorino Respighi was entertained at the David Mannes 
School, as guest of the directors and Giulio Silva. 
The Mannheim Opera has received a subsidy of $185,000 

from the Hessian State assembly. 

Anatol Meioff has opened a studio in the Steinway building, 
New York. 

Wilhelm Furtwaengler has been engaged to return to the 
New York Ptuitharmonic the last half-of the season of 
1926-27. 

a Chicago Civic Opera visited Baltimore. 

Carpenter's new ballet, Skyscrapers, was given its premiere 
at the Metropolitan, arousing unusual interest. 

The Ann Arbor May Festival is to take place in the Hill 
Auditorium, May 19, 20, 21 and 2 

Hans Hess greatly enjoyed his stay at Baton Rouge. 

Marion Talley, young Kansas City soprano, scored a phe- 
nomenal success at her Metropolitan Opera debut. 

Henri Verbrugghen, conductor of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is recovering from an operation. 

Lauritz Melchior made his debut last week in Tannhauser, 
arousing great acclaim, 

Beaumarchais furnished librettos for several opera scores. 
The Buffalo Symphony Orchestra gave its third concert of 
the season, winning the praise of public and press. 
Richard Bonelli, baritone of the Chicago Opera, stopped 

the show when he sang The Masked Ball in Baltimore 
with that oo 
John Charles Thomas has secured a release from the Royal 
__ Opera, Brussels, in order to tour the U. A 

Gigli cancelled his Detroit concert engagement because of 

Black Hand threats. 
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Yeatman Griffith Star Scores Notable Success 





HAZEL HUNTINGTON 


Hazel Huntington, coloratura soprano, has been lead- 
ing prima donna for one of the William Wade Hinshaw 
Opera companies for the last five years in such repertory as 
Mozart’s Impresario and his Bastien and Bastienne, and 
in Pergolesi’s Serva Padrona and Donizetti’s Elixir of ‘Love. 
In these roles she has added another personal success to her 
already large list of notable ones in almost every city of 
musical standing in the United States and Canada. Hailed 
as “all American born,” coming from Minnesota, thence to 
New York City to be under the instruction of Yeatman 
Griffith, internationally eminent American vocal pedagogue, 
with whom she still remains and from whose studios she 
made her debut, she has been pronounced by critics where- 
ever she has appeared as “an artist all America should be 
proud of.” The Elixir of Love tour consisted of seventy- 
five performances, opening in Detroit in the early fall on 
the same course with Werrenrath, Chemet, Theodore Roose- 
velt, thence to Washington, D. C. (National Theater) for 
the Arthur Smith Course, followed by performances in 
Asheville, Atlanta, and Anderson, S. C., and nearly all the 
colleges in the South and South-West, back to Kansas City 
on the Ivanhoe Temple Course, finally winding up at Ann 
Arbor on the University of Michigan course. 


Vera Curtis’ New Specialty 


When Vera Curtis, soprano, recently sang in Buffalo, 
Y., she was accorded a warm reception by the press as 
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well as the public. The News said that she “disclosed a fin- 
ished style and commanded a lovely pianissimo, and was AEOLIAN HALL 
called upon for several encores. ” Also complimentary was 
the reviewer of the Courier: “Vera Curtis, of attractive per- Sunday Evening, March 7, 1926, at 8:30 
sonality and cultivated style, won honors of the Fae ne Violin Recital by 
A clear, high voice with flexibility and wide range of style!” 
Referring to an appearance in Bronxville, N. Y., the GISELLA NEU 
Review said: “Vera Curtis’ rich soprano was of special de- es. 
light to the large audience drawn by sheer popularity. She Pe A 35m * 
reaches the note of despair (in Aida) with true pathos.” Wa dee ee eee Sechelbonsky 
Miss Curtis has been giving a number of opera talks for AtbambeRt eg froca “gigas 222270227; Wegner Witholan) 
young people this season which have been so very successful ee ee ; 2 Zareyeki 
that she is in constant demand for more dates. As a result AT kes Atbents 
. ornat 
of this, Miss Curtis will make a specialty of these opera Tickets, 7Sc to $2.00 at Accilan Hall Bax Ofhce 
talks for young people next season, along with her regular = 
recital work, giving a series in several large schools near CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR jUDSON 
New York. Steinway Piano 
i ee = 
Samuels Musical Bureau Busy Hartford, Conn., is giving a series of concerts on Sunday 
David S. Samuels, of the Samuels Musical Bureau, an- afternoons, the first of which took place on February 21, 
nounces that this has been a very active season for him, with with an appropriate program, including James Wolfe, of 
his many bookings of musical attractions for motion the Metropolitan Opera, Helen Lubarska, dramatic 20 pran 
picture theaters, high class vaudeville houses, and clubs. and Florence Stern, American violin virtuosa. 
Among his most popular attractions is the Stepanoff Ballet, Recently the Samuels Musical Bureau supplied the fol 
which appeared at the Rivoli Theater, New York, Stanley lowing artists for the Mozart Society: Two young 
theater, Philadelphia, and leading theaters in Baltimore and graduates of the Conservatory of Vienna, Charlotte Carman 
neighboring states. It was also the feature at the opening violinist, and Elly Leuttman, concert pianist; Miss Grangé 
of the new Fabian Theater in Paterson, N. J. soprano; Ruth Matlock, premiere danseuse of the Sons 
The Moscow Art Ensemble, featuring Nina Sergeyva, wich Village Follies of 1926, and Bert Lewis in Songs 
premiere danseuse, and Mlle. Mashir, of the Russian Grand and Stories of Today. | ey, 
Opera Company, which played last season at the Amster- _ Franz Serli, Hungarian pianist, another Samuels attrac 
dam Theater, is now on tour in the New England States. tion, now recording for Welte Mignon de Luxe, is at present 
It played at the Brooklyn Academy of Music to a capacity — 2 in a musical skit entitled Impressions of Franz 
house. 1SZ 
The bureau has also provided several morning musicales Senn “Musical Bureau is always on the lookout for 


for the Mozart Society at the Astor Hotel, and now, by new and novel talent, either vocal, instrumental or classicdl 


arrangement with David Weinstock of the Grand Theater, dancing. 
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Capacity 
1,000 


Fireproof 








MADGE AMICONE ENGINEERING SOCIETIES 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO AUDITORIUM 


4 oo N.Y. 
A Few Dates Available 159 W. 85th St Available for Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, etc. 


Rates Reasonable 





ACCOMMODATES 880 





‘ELEMER VON PICHLER 




































Cincinnati Conservatory 
VOICE CULTURE—CONDUCTOR—COACH 
Management: ALLEN-PICHLER CO 1730 Broadway, New York 





NJORMAN Curtis 


PIANIST and TEACHER j 
39 East 27th Street, New York City Madison Square 4539 





VOCAL 29 West 39th St., N. Y.C. Pennsylvania 9220 

A. Z N A D vo MARGARITA Vv 
son nite Prepared repared for Opera, Concert and Oratorio y loli Taught b t by the 
oa, i a re D3 E L | N Ss K Available tor Concert. 








ON THE OCEAN FRONT 


Phone: Endicott 3475 209 West 85th Street, New York far Terms Apply te Secretary 
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Teachers Association 











in winter and all seasons 








Fer the Breakers Guests— 


—by those who know and want the best.. The Center for 











Sea Water Baths Golf Privileges 
’ =" Aiberncen Teas PA & W. 











GEORGE WOODHOUSE scsi 


either upon the American or European plan r 
--and sensible rates withal. Modern Music Graduate of Theodor Leschetizky; Author “The Artist at the Plano"; “Creative Tech- 
nique,” etc. Endorsed by Paderewski, Gabrilowitch, Cortot, etc. 


CHESTER LTD., Easter and Summer Terms, Jan. 18-July 24. 













































Orchestra Dancing SCHOCL ADDRESS: 19, WIGMORE ST. LONDON W. 1. ENGLAND 
OEL esau pier he gare LONDON. W.1 _—— (Summer School, 1926, at Glion, Switzerland.) 
’ President Vice-President Complete Catalogues post free on application a cna ~f 
(FRANK) unter” eaiaiesi 
Concert Baritone 2 : Concert Pianist Composer- -Planist Concert tanta and Podogon ue Specializing In 
° 1 itals : Coach Interpretation and Techni @ 
Teacher of Singing Je - Rec Teacher of Piano sTUBION WET 68th ST., ws YORK ~ Sresdesnies Wo = 








Studios, 1911 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 










Every Saturday Evening, :. 15 to 19 














OPPORTUNITIES 








The Vanderbilt Studios THE TOBIN CHOIR AGENCY—For-] TALENTED VOCAL STUDENTS— 


merly Addison F. Andrews, Est. 1892, Trained or coached by a Great Opera 











of New York serving Churches, Organists, Si ere, Singer in her own home. Write for par- 
Bryce tenteet6 BS. See Geen and 342 West she Address : Richard Tob Tobin, 53 ticulars, Gertrude Rennyson, Far Rocka- 
sooth Street branch five minutes’ walk from Carnegie 34th Street, New York. Telephone i. way, New York. 
Hall, 2-, 3-, 5-room — Myitchen oF kitchenette, land 6337. 
teaching ‘studio, one or bathrooms, rooms, elevator and 
te Bast A PROMINENT VOICE SPECIALIST 
$230 re-foom ele, tn all of intersecting a argo | HARP FOR SALE—Sebastien Erard offers to a limited number of good natural 
Foome ‘make it adaptable for mustcales and classes. single action harp, fully strung and in volees, coger to earn ys of eaten 
aledon Caen, 5 Et on, See. rfect condition. Rare bargain. $150.00 fee by broadcasting over well known New 
Hourly’ ano studio subletting at 88th Street branch. branch. co takes it. Parse, Unity, York Radio Station. Phone Endicott 








Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheel, Proprietor Saskatchewan, Canada. 0554 





WANTED—PRIMA DONNA Soprano or 
Contralto for Symphony Orchestra. Must 
be willing to travel and take small finan 
cial interest. Great opportunity for tal 
ented young artist. Address, “G. H. W.,” 














care of MusicaL Courter, 437 Fifth Ave 
nue, New York. 
ACCOMPANIST, experienced, desires con- 


nection with students or artists. Practice, 
Studio, Recital Work. Ruth Gross, 345 
East 68th Street, New York City. Phane 
Rhinelander 8720. | 
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Free Bed Guild closed 
a concert in Powers’ 
Dilling, harpist, and the De 
zke Singer rhe singers, with a fine spirit, and unity, 
4 lelight ful program Old English Madrigals, folk 
1 Neg vir itual Miss Dilling was charming in 


ot numbers 


RAND RaApivs, Micn T he 
uccessful January 


water given by Mildred 


Mary 


cason, with 


the Guild on January 4, Mrs 
president; Mr Antoine B, 
ident M Barber, second 
Harley Bertsch, recording secretary ; 
( nding secretary; Rosamund 
eta and Florence King, treasurer 
itlind, Mr John H. Seabrook. and 
elected director 


Gordon 


upon his re 
absence Those who remem 
and the delicacy and 
ere not disappointed, 


ich appearance 


greeted 


ustastically 
| 

accu 

and 
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Matchless 


MILTON 


OA n Instrument 
of Pleasing Tone 
and Touch that 

Student can 
ord to Buy, 


Endorsed byMusical Celebrities 














MILTON PIANO ©. 
NewYork 





COURIER 


The 


MUSICAL 


was at the piano. recital was given in the 
Armory, January 21 

The Grand Rapids Symphony Orchestra, with Karl 
Wecker conducting, gave its second concert in the Armory. 
The steady improvement of the ensemble is apparent with 
each hearing, and the men are gaining in delicacy and finesse. 
Jesides Goldmark’s Rustic Wede ling, Brockway’s Sylvan 
suite and Saint-Saéns’ The Youth of Hercules played by the 
orchestra, Frances Morton Crume, contralto, gave an artistic 
interpretation of Grieg’s Ein Herbsturm with orchestra. 

At the third concert, Mozart's symphony in G minor was 
featured, and at the fourth, which was directed by the asso- 
ciate conductor, Glenn Cliffe Bainum, the symphony was 
Beethoven's No. 7. Each one of these Saturday evening 
concerts is followed by a Sunday afternoon popular concert. 
Mr. Bainum, who is head of the public school music depart- 
ment, has arranged a contest for school children, covering the 


Bonime 


popular programs 

The St. Cecilia Society presented the New York String 
Quartet in recital, on January 8. The four played a varied 
program with vivacity and musicianly Mrs. Jo- 
seph Putnam was chairman of the day. 

Mrs. Glenwood Fuller was in charge of the St. 
program on January 22. Mrs. Walter Clark and 
McEachron, pianists, played artistically several numbers for 
two pianos. Mrs, William J. Fenton, soprano, was charm 
ing in two groups of well chosen songs. Helen Baker Rowe 
was the accompanist. The society has given programs re 
cently under the direction of Mrs. J. C. Shinkman and Caro 
line Heth, at the Women’s Home and Hospital, the Juvenile 
Detention Home, the Holland Home, the Clark Memorial 
Home, Sunshine Sanitarium, the Association for the Blind, 
and Kent County Infirmary. 

An excellent concert was given on January 
St. Baptist Church by Richard Czerwonky, violinist, and 
Watt Webber, tenor. Mr. Czerwonky gave a brilliant per 
formance of the Mendelssohn concerto and a group of his 
own compositions. Mr. Watt's fine musicianship was ap 
parent in Comfort Ye and Every Valley from The Messiah 
and also in smaller numbers. Esther Alice Green did admir 
able work at the piano. 

The Grand Rapids Concert Band, Walter Goble, conductor, 
has arranged a series of concerts in Powers’ Theater, two of 
January 3 and 17. It had as assisting 
Aida Veliz, coloratura soprano, with 


response 


Cecilia 
Hazel 


5 in Fountain 


which were given on 
soloist at each concert, 
Dorothy Pelck McGraw, accompanist 

Chandler Goldthwaite of New York, 
popular in this city, gave two programs in 
Baptist Church. In the same church, Alfred Hollins, 
English organist, gave a recital on January 18. 

Charles J. Toof, organist from the Church of the Covenant, 
Washington, D. C., gave a recital on January 17 in Central 
Christian Reformed Church. 

A program was arranged on January 17 at Park Congre 
gational Church by Nellie G organist. She was assisted 
by Mrs. Fred Van Campen, Mrs. John J. Smol 
enski, contralto; George A. tenor; George H 
Clark, baritone; Elsa Hoertz, and Clare Hudson, 
cellist 

The 
Rave 
Church. 


Mrs. Fred 


an organist who is 
Fountain St 
blind 


Goss, 
soprano, 

Murphy, 
harpist, 


Schumann Women’s Chorus, Reese Veatch director, 
January 31 in Plymouth Congregational 
were Mrs. Kenneth Clark and 
Irene Scherpness, Henrietta 


a concert on 
Soloists 
Timmer, 


assisting 
sopranos ; 


1926 
and Mrs. Ger- 


February 25, 


DeVries and Mrs. William Wooden, mezzos; 
ritt Van Ringelstyne, violinist. 

Bertha Seekell, Muriel B. Bradley, Julia Krapp and 
Helene Verspoor, faculty members of the Grand Rapids 
Conservatory of Music, gave a recital on January 23 in Miss 
Seekell’s studio. 

Chester Berger presented the following cme pupils in a 
recital at his studio, January 28: Agnes Ghysels, Minerva 
Ryckman, Ruth Geer, Abbey Wedgewood, Caroline Lewis, 
Verna Hewer, Frances Berger, Dorothy Munshaw, Audrey 
Lyle, Ruby DeVries, Iris DeVries, Marian Allen, Andrew 
Ellis, Leon Becker, Robert Berger and Billy Cavanaugh. 

Claude O. Taylor, of this city, was again elected sident 
of the Michigan Association of Musicians at the anal con- 
vention held in Bay City, on January 28 and 29, 

Mrs. Harold Nye, contralto, gave a recital 
Grand Haven’s Woman’s Club. 

J. Jans Helder and Mrs. Helder gave a recital in the First 
Methodist, Church at Ionia on January 31. H. B. R. 


before the 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SyracusE, N. Y.—Mischa Elman played to a capacity 
audience in the Mizpah Auditorium, January 28. Although 
a blizzard was blowing full blast, there were few’ vacarit 
seats. Mr. Elman showed exceptional technic, dash and 
bravura, yet his playing was tempered and artistic. He 
was given many recalls. 

The Syracuse Symphony Orchestra gave a public concert 
in the Armory, January 31, with Sophie Braslau as soloist. 
So attractive was the program offered that every seat in 
the place was sold, some hundreds stood during the pro- 
gram and at least another 300 were turned away. The 
principal orchestra number was Frank’s Le Chausseur 
Maudit, which the orchestra played with great fire and 
spirit. At the close, the orchestra and its conductor, Vladi- 
mir Shavitch, were given an ovation. Sophie Braslau, 
with her splendid contralto voice, her dramatic style of 
singing, and her vivid imagination had an immense success, 
She was recalled time and time again. 

Dorothy Hubbard, a graduate of the College of Fine 
Arts at the University, has been engaged as soprano solo- 
ist at the First Baptist Church, Washington, D. C. Miss 
Hubbard is instructor in voice at the National Park Sem- 
inary. She was recently chosen as one of the eight sing- 
ers who appeared at the Memorial Services of, Frances 
Egan, former minister to Denmark. H. L. B. 


Alton Jones’ Bridgeport Success 

pianist, who recently filled an engagement in 
under the auspices of the Musical Re- 
Stratfield, where he scored a success, 
received very flattering comments from the Bridgeport 
Press. Following is an excerpt from the Bridgeport 
Telegram: “Alton Jones has all the attributes which are 
associated with the perfection of pianoforte playing, admir- 
able technic and pedalling, a polish which revealed his capa 
bilities of varying moods, and poise. He is a_ splendid 
musician and bears out the already fine things that have been 
said of him by eminent metropolitan critics.” 


Alton Jones, 
Bridgeport, Conn., 
search Club, at Hotel 
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The Steinert Pianoforte 
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M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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WING & SON, 


Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Davenport 








Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets, New York 
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brittany: the StudioDelighttul 
in Jone and Touch: Moderate i in Price 


“Treacy: Piano Co New York 
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STEINWAY]| 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue 8 and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 























{Steinway Hall, 109-111-113 West 57th Street, New York 
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‘itsen Hanlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 





Everywhere recognized as mu- 
sically the most beautiful piano 


the world has ever known. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO. 


BOSTON - NEW YORK 
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ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 
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A. B. CHASE 
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America's Finest 


The Celco Reproducing Medium may 


A.B.Chase 


Piano 


Chase Grands. 


PIANO CO., Diviston United Piano Corporation 
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The 
Name 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

For fifty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


i; ™}Sofimer 


— se - — ‘ 





The 


PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
Autopiano Company 


623 West 50th 








There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 




















629 West 50th Street 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


New York 





EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW 


YORK 
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Weekly Review or me Worlds Music 





Meagiogitw i ton 


a> Management WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


Mason & Hamlin 


EXCLUSIVELY 


' The contribution you are making in your peerless pianos to the cause 
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of art marks an epoch I believe of deep significance.’ 























